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y4s'ia':ic Quarzer^y Review. 

JULY, 1887. 


INDIA DURING THE JUBILEE REIGN. 

'I'liK iiativ'c.s (jf Iiulia have already celebrated the Jubilee, 
and .so far hav(.; appeared in th<5 v'ery van of loyal demon- 
stration. In this remarkable manifestation of theirs, there 
doiibtlc'.ss were four j^uiding motives : first, a natural desire 
to please a Ruling Power with which — notwithstanding all 
drawbacks or abatements — they arc.*, on the whole, well 
contented ; .second, a pride in belonging to an Empire 
visibly ascending, expanding, increasing ; third, a feeling 
of thankfulness for many material aiid^^moral bemTits which 
a forty years’ nitrospect brings into bright relief; fourth, 
a hope that still further benefits, in the .same directions as 
before or in new directions, may arise during the course of 
affairs, or be specially conferred. All thc.se motives are 
quite consistent with dissatisfaction in respect to particular 
details, or to specific circumstances in the present ; and on 
the whole they fully suffice to account for the heartiness of 
the loyalty that has been demonstrated. 

In this paper I purpose to review briefly and summarily 
the facts, reasoas, and considerations why, not only a 
patriotic Briton, but also a thoughtful and well-informed 
f^tdian, may look back with pleasure on the fifty years 
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period which ends on June 21, 1887, For, much as the 
British Empire all over the world has grown and changed 
during this time, nowhere have such growth and change 
been more conspicuous than in the Indian Empire, as 
regards both the land and the people. 

This review will not relate to historical events, but will 
be one of results only, of administrative improvements, of 
material development, of moral progress, of social reform. 
To present anything like a historical summary of the 
events during the half-century would be to exceed the 
allowable limits of this essay. But I must here call to mind, 
that just before the middle of our period, the East India 
Company ceased to exist, and the administration of India 
was assumed by the Crown in 1858. India was really an 
Empire, and the term imperial was habitually used there for 
all that related to the whole country. In 1877 the title of 
Empress of India was formally assumed by the British 
Sovereign. Since then India has become officially, as it 
was previously in fact, an Empire. 

Even with this limitation, the subject is so vast and 
varied that the several heads in my survey must be rigidly 
fixed beforehand, in order that the facts inay be ari'anged 
“ in review order,” so to speak, and may be kept in their 
proper places, with due relation one towards another. By 
these means the proportion of things may be observed with 
mental perspective, and without any distraction of that 
steady gaze which ought to be directed towards the main 
topics. 

I shall marshal, then, the principal facts under ten head- 
ings, thus : — 

I. The imperial area and surveys, the territorial acqui- 
sitions, the frontiers. 

II. The population, the census, the classification of 
religions and occupations, the condition of the people. 

III, The revenues, land-tax, the finance and public debt. 

IV. “'The Army, European and Native, the Navy, and 
Marine. 
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V. The ocean-borne commerce, the inland trade, the 
roads and the railways. 

VI. The famines, the canals of irrigation, the forests; 

VII. The public administration, the Covenanted Ser- 
vice, the Uncovenanted Service, European and Native. . 

•VIII. The legislation and the Courts of Justice, the 
land-settlements, the police and the prisons. 

IX, The national education, the universities, the aspi- 
rations of the educated natives. 

X. The changes in rites and customs, the public 
charities, the religious missions. 

Under each of these ten headings I shall endeavour 
to illustrate the difference between 1837 and 1887. But 
the terms employed must be of a short and general cha- 
racter only. 

Before proceeding to the first heading which relates 
to territorial extension and* to military frontiers, it may be 
well to enumerate, without any description, the chief 
battles, sieges, and disasters that have signalized the annals 
of the half-century. 

During this time the British Government in India won 
the following victories in the field: Maharajpur, 1841 ; 
Meani, 1843; Sobraon, 1846; Alivval, 1846; Ferozshah, 
1846; Gujerat, 184S; Rangun, 1852; Caubul, 1878; 
Candahar, 1880. 

The battles of Mudki, 1846, and Chilianwala, 1848, 
were fought without -decisive result. 

In the same period the following sieges or assaults were 
conducted to a successful issue: Ghazni, 1839; Multan, 
1848; Delhi, 1857; Lucknow, 1858; Jhansi, 185S. 

Next to this category may be placed the defence of 
Jelalabad, 1841 ; of Candahar, 1841 ; of Agra, 1857 ; of 
Lucknow, 1857. 

Cam2:)aigns in mountainous or hilly regions were con- 
ducted in the passes between Khyber and Caubul, 1842 ; 
in the Peshawar mountains, 1864; in Bhutan, 1865; in 
the L^ishai hills, 1871. 
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On the other hand, disasters were suffered at Caubul, 
1841 ; Dellii, 1857 ; Cawnpore, 1857 ; and Maivvand, 1880. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the military expedi- 
tions undertaken against wild tribes on the North-Western 
frontier. If counted they would exceed thirty in number. 

Nor in a summary like this can the lesser fights and 
the heroic deeds during the War of the Mutinies be 
detailed. The:: sum-total of that terrific outburst, that des- 
perate struggle, and that ultimate victory, constitutes the 
greatest event in our fifty years. 

The first heading, then, is that of the imperial area and 
surveys, the territorial ac([uisitions, and the frontiers. 

The survey of the Indian area is probably the greatest 
work of its kind that has been ever undertaken oy any 
Government in any country. It consists of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, fixing with absolute precision the 
heights of the highest mouivtains, and the sites of the 
principal places ; the topographical survey, presenting the 
details of all the hilly tracts ; the revenue survey, presenting 
the boundaries of every parish or village ; the cadastral 
survey, showing all the fields in each parish ; the forcest 
survey, shoA\ ing the tracts under jirofessional conservancy ; 
the engineering survey for the railways and the canals of 
irrigation ; the gecjlogic al survey, describing the rock for- 
mations, the coal-bearing and metalliferous regions ; the 
marine surveys of the long coast-lines, and the .soundings 
thereto adjacent. This operation is vast in its combination, 
and is composed of many parts, pertaining to a country of 
I J million of square miles, nearly as large as the Continent 
of Europe (exclusiv^e of Russia). It has been, for the most 
part, achieved within the last fifty years, though in several 
important respects it was begun before that timc^ In 
general terms, we may say that India is eis well mapped 
as: lingland or any country in Europe. If the vastnc:ss 
of the Indian area be: remembered, then the magnitude 
of this geographical achievement will be appreciated. 

The surveys primarily pertain to the British teriatories, 
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one-fourth of the present area, one-fortieth of the present 
population, and one-fifteenth of the present revenue. 

Further within the period, several territories which 
belonged, indeed, to the Empire, but were native! States, 
have come under British administration, and have been 
joined to the British territories. These are shown in the 
following table : — 


State. j 

Area in j 

stiviare miles. ^ 

1 'resent 
pojnjlation. 

! Present an- 1 Mode of j 

nual revenue-! aetjui.sition. 

1 ! ' 

Year. 

Sattara 

5.000 

1 4.000 

1 6i,ooo 
i 24,100 

1,000,000 
j 1,000,000 
5,100,000 

1 1 1,700,000 

: L 1 

: 210,000 , Lapse 

j 200,000 ; T.apse 

1 500,000 1 Lapse 

* 2,000,000 j Annexation 

; 1 

j 1849 
i 1853 
. 1854 

j 1856 

Jhansi 

Nagpur 

Ouclh 

Total ! 

J 

94,100 j 

18,800,000 

1 2,910,000 

1 

! 


These territories, then, have in the course of events 
been transferred from native to British administration. 
They constitute, indeed, an addition to the British terri- 
tories, but their, transfer from one territorial category to 
another makers no difference to the extent of the Empire. 

The province of Berdr is not included in this category, 
as it belongs to the Nizam’s dominions, although it is by 
treaty under British administration. 

Within the fifty years there have been nine considerable 
wars, irrespective of lesser wars. Of these considerable wars 
the first Afghan war led to no territorial advantage ; the 
second Afghan war produced only a small cession in Pishin 
and Sibi. The overshadowing war of the Mutinies caused 
but little annexation, as the native States were signalized^ 
by loyalty ; only some few insignificant acquisitions were 
made. The Bhutan war led to a small acquisition at the foot 
of the Eastern Himalayas. But the two Panjab wars and 
the Sind war placed the whole basin of the Indus and 
its four tributaries under British dominion. And the two 
Burmese wars — now known as the second and third, the 
first having taken place before our period — brought the 
delta and valley of the Irawaddy within the Indian Empi’re, 
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The tvo main conquests, namely, those in the Panjab 
anti Burma, took place on the western and the eastern limits 
of the Empire. Consequently, while the frontiers on the 
north anil towards the south, being bounded by the mighty 
Hinialayas and by the sea respectively, have remained 
without change, those on th(i west and east have been 
wholly changed. 

On the north-west, in 1837, our frontier had no line 
marked out by nature geographically. It ran indefinitely 
through the flat region be.tween Delhi and the Satlej, and 
through the desert that separates Rajputana from the 
Indus basin. Now, however, the frontier has a rigid and 
prominent character. It is formed by a mountain range 
as by a wall — almo.st like a natural circumvallation — from 
the Khyber Pass near Peshawar to the hills that jut out 
into the sea near Karachi. Again, in 1837, the North- 
Eastern frontier was formed by the range of hills that 
separates the; littoral province of Arracan — on the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal — from the Irawaddy basin. It is now 
formed, firstly, by the range that separates the valley of 
the Sitang river from the basin of the INIeinam, or Meh- 
Nam. Then it winds round the southern border of the 
Burmese Shan States, till it touches the Chinese Yunnan. 
Separating Yunnan from lipper Burma, it passes through 
the wild regions whence the Irawaddy and the. Meh-Kong 
have their source, till it reaches the extremity of Assam. 

The whole length of the North-Western frontier, 
some 2,000 miles from Peshawar to Karachi, was infested 
J)y fierce, warlike, and fanatical tribes. It has been subdued, 
after much fighting, in detail ; and, by the long sustained 
exercise of political skill, it has at last been reduced to 
quiet, and to such civilization as may be possible in such 
regions. The pacification of this frontier forms one of 
the items of British achievement during the present reign. 

Having thus sketched the extension, during our period, 
of an Empire which, while consisting chiefly of British 
tei'ritt)»ies, includes also native States under British control 
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and protection, I must, before proceeding to the next 
heading, allude briefly to these native States. In round 
numbers they are 4 50 in number (greater and lesser together), 
have a total area of half a million of square miles, and a 
population of 50 millions. On the wholes they were stead- 
fast during the dangers of 1857, and many of them were 
signally loyal. 7 he account of administration to be given 
in the future headings will refer not to them, but to the 
British territory. lUit their administration has been 
beneficially affected by Ih'itish example,, and ihay have 
followed, or imitated, most of the British reforms. lU* 
the gracious favour of the British Sovereign they have 
been admitted to two Orders of Knighthood, namely, that 
of th(i Star of India, and that of the Indian l^npire. As 
minority Is of frecjucnt occurrenct!, the minors become 
wards of the Ih'itlsh (lovernment, and arc', thus well edu- 
cated. Special collcigcis have also been established for 
young native princes and their relatives. 

'Fhc*. recognition in 185(8 of their right to adopt heirs has 
set their old anxieties at rest. If for them there be a 
Magna Charta, it is this. 

The next heading is that of the census and the popula- 
tion, the classification of religions and occiii)atIons, and the 
condition of the people. 

Within the fifty years there has been a really vast 
increase of population, partly from natural increment or 
multiplication, partly from accession of territory. But the 
comparative statistics of the two years, though they can be 
estimated with confidence, cannot be stated with precision.. 
For in the earlier part of the two years there was no census 
worthy of the name. It was then thought politically 
hazardous to institute an imperial census, and there was a 
hesitancy in carrying out any measure of that kind. During 
the period, however, a census was taken, first for one 
province, then for another. But it was not till 1881 that 
a census was completely taken for the whole Emgire in 
a form which admitted of comparison with a census neatly 
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complete, taken ten years previously. Then it was ascer- 
tained that the j^i^pulation of the Itmpire (including' both 
the British territories and the native States) amounted to 
253 milli^ms of^ souls, and had increased about 13 millions 
by .natural increment during' the preceding ten years, or 
at the rate of 1 ,! millions, s:i)' 1,200,000, )early, notwith- 
standing mortality from two widt;spn;ad famines within the 
tlecennial periotl. l itis increase, too, occurred in the British 
territories only. 'I'itere must in the native .States have 
bt;en some increase; also which cannot be (..'xactly ascta'tained. 

.Since jSS( the; natural increase must have, been g<jing 
on, e.specitilly as no famine has occurred. Burma Proper, 
too, or Ava, has been added, with a population of about 3 
millions. Thus we may suitpose the prestmt population to 
be hardly short of 260 millioms, exclusive of Beluchistan, 
N(;pal, and BhuUin, which inust contain several millions of 
peo[)le. 

From this truly grand basts I proceed to estimate what 
the [topulation of the J£mplrc may have; been in 1837, so as 
to reckon the increase from thtit year up to 1887. 

P'or this comparison I rc;ckon tin; 23,770,000, or say 
24 million.s, already^ .shown as belonging to Sind, the Panjab 
Proper, with Jammu and Kashmir, and Burma (including 
both Lower Burma or Pegu, and Uj)per Burma or Ava). 
These I deduct from the 260 millions. By the ex[)erience 
of the last decennial period the annual increment may be 
judged to have been more than a million annually, say 
1,100,000. This would give 55 millions for the fifty 
years. The two sums make a total of 79 millions. Thus, 
for purposes of comparison, we must deduct the 79 millions 
from the 260 millions of 1887, and .say that in 1837 
poi^ulation could not have been more than 18 1 millions, 
and that in round numbers the population of the Indian 
Empire has increa.sed by 79 millions during the jubilee 
period. If there is any fault in the calculation it will be 
this, that the increment has been greater than that above 
rtekbned. For certainly the histories of 1837 seldom set 
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clown the population at more than 150 millions for the 
Empire as it then was. 

At the beginning of our period the Empire embraced 
the whole Hindu race, about 195 millions of soul», and still 
embraces it. But within the period a consiclerable addition 
has been made to the Muhammadan population by the 
conquest of Sindh. By the annexation of the Panjab the 
Sikh race became one of the nationalities of the Empire. 
By the conquest, first of Pegu, and then of Upper Burma, 
an important section of the Buddhist world has come under 
British rule. 

Within the period the Hindu race has grown in numbers 
and in status ; it has gained intellectual power by means of 
education, and has risen in influence more than any other 
race in the Empire. But the Muhammadan population, 
while multiplying fast in the eastern districts of the Empire, 
has on the whole been losing ground in respect of political 
status and influence. 'Phe Parsis, Zoroastrians or fire- 
worshlppers, have increased in numbers much, but still more 
in wc^alth and status. The aboriginal tribes are [)robably 
not increasing, and it is thought that many of their people 
are drifting away into Hinduism. 

From the midst of Hinduism has sprung the new sect 
of Brahmos, who maybe described as thelsts. Though their 
number may not he absolut(dy great, yet their weight is 
important, as they are the representatives of the newly 
educated classes. The origin and progress of this interest- 
ing sect may be regarded as the outcome of the Western 
education, as a protest against the mythological faith of 
later Hinduism, and as a return to the Vedic philosophy 
which ushered in the dawn of the Hindu mmd. It is 
morally and intellectually the most remarkable phenomenon 
of our period. 

The occupations of the people have not changed 
during our period in any essential respect save one. The 
bulk is still agricultural ; the artisan classes have, on the 
whole, the same proportion as formerly ; for while, some 
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ancient manufactures have died out, other new industries 
have arisen. The exception is that of the military classes. 
Before our period these were very numerous and important, 
and remahied so after its beginning. But during its course, 
especially since the war of the Mutinies, they have been- 
decreasing fast. The habits of the people have become 
less warlike and more home-abiding or domestic. This 
change arises from the circumstances of the time under the 
Pax liritannica, the improvement in work and wages, the 
multiplication of civil employments, and the security of 
landed tenure. Together with the lessening demand for 
native soldiery, the supply of recruits for the native army, 
n the British territories, has shrunk considerably. 

Though the death-rate is comparatively high, the 
physical condition of the people must have been sensibly 
improved by the sanitary reforms introduced within our 
period ; the drainage works in all the great cities and most 
of the larger towns ; the noble water- works at all the 
crowded centres of population ; the urban conservancy 
more or le.ss in all districts ; the vaccination ; the special 
treatment of epidemics of cholera, small-pox, fever, and other 
plagues : and the famine-relief operations. The ravages 
of these dread diseases have been checked undoubtedly. 
Still it must be sorrowfully admitted theit occasionally epide- 
mics have desolated whole tracts of counir}^ and, after being 
checked, reappear destructively in a form almost chronic, 
and lasting over months and even years, thus baffling pro- 
fessional skill and preventive effort. 

Inquirers and statisticians have often feared that the 
sanitary reforms, the relief on the largest scale in times of 
famine, the very Pax Britannica, of which we arc justly 
proud, may cause the population to increa.se to an amount 
beyond the capabilities of the soil for sustenance. Cer- 
tainly the population in several large districts is too dense, 
and in some tracts there is a tendency to congestion. The 
emigration from such tracts to the tropical colonies,, as 
, Maifritius, British Guiana, and the West Indies, however 
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important for those regions, has produced no appreciable 
effect on the population of India. Within the Indian 
Empire there is yet much land available. Though the 
average in congested districts may range from 4(!)0 to 800 
to tlic scjLiare mile, yet for the whole country it is .not 
high, being only 180. Moreover the cultivated land by 
agricultural improvements may be, and by artificial irriga- 
tion certainly is being or will be, augmented greatly. 
Philanthropic obsc;rvers, measuring their inlercmces by 
exclusively European standards, have become sometimes 
apprehensive, lest the [)eo[)le, multi[)lying over-fast, should 
outgrow their food supply, and should. ]a[)se into paujjerism. 
But if the peojde produce, earn, and ^ possess much less 
than Pairopeans, yet they need much less for livelihood and 
comfort. If the narrow margin, which with the poor in all 
countries exists between their nrsoiirces and their neces- 
sities, be compared for Itngland and India respectively, 
the difference will be in favour of India. In other words, 
the Indian poor do not feel thc! pinch, of want, the 
augnsta donn\ so severely as the Itnglish poor. As to food- 
supply, two points arc! noteworthy :* first, that in all the 
wide-spread famines which have hapijcned, the grain, rice 
and corn, for famishing ii'iultitudes has always come from 
within the limits of India itself ; second, that India has 
always exported edible grains by millions of hundred- 
weight annually, and has of late become one of the principal 
wheat-importing countries to the Phiglish markets. Within 
our period, again, the prices of food and the wages of 
labour have nearly doubled in India. At the same time, the 
rate of interest on which accommodation can be obtained by 
the people, has fallen considerably. The improvement in the 
cottages and in the domestic implements of the poor is 
notorious. The development of the trade will be seen 
presently. Poverty, then, cannot, in a politico-economic 
sense, be said to be deepening amidst a people whose 
numbers ,are growing, whose cultivation is expanding, 
whose prices and wages arc rising, whose dwellings’ are 
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improving, whose trnde is increasing, and whose exportation 
of edible grains is very considerable, and among whom the 
absorption of the precious metals is appreciable. 

Our third heading is that of the revenues and receipts, 
the land-fax, the finances, and the public debt. 

In this statement I follow the old method, to which the’ 
Government of India still adhere, whereby £1 is set 
down to every ten ru[)ees, though the relative v'alue of 
the two sums is (luctuating, and in these days there is a 
difference .as against the rupees. 

The revenues and receipts of the British- Indian terri- 
tories (irrespective of tin; native States) are nowadays 
swollen by sevenil new items, such as those relating to the 
guaranteed railways. Thus the comparison is rendered, 
perhaps, unduly favourable to 1887 in re.spect to 1837. 
But technic.ally it is necessary to take the total as it has 
been shown in the Indian budgets for ‘;everal years past. 
Thus taken, the total for 1887 -m.'iy be set down at 76 
millions st(.;rling, by the Indian Budget, showing a slight 
surplus ove.r the e.\penditure. The corres[)onding total for 
1837- 8 may be set down at 21 millions sterling, by 
Prinsep’s tables, showing a difference of 55 millions 
between the beginning and the end of the Jubilee period, 
or an increase of 250 per cent. Of this iucrea.se it will 
be observed that 8 millions are due to the accession of 
territory already shown under the two categories of my 
first heading. The remainder of the increase is due 
in part to the accession of new items of receipt, in part 
to the augmentation of tax.ition, in part to natural growth 
of the public resources. On the one hand, the direct 
taxation has been raised in some respects. For instance, 
the income-ta.x is a new fiscal invention within the period. 
The salt-tax may be reckoned in the same category ; it is 
an ancient impost, but its rate has been raised, and whereas 
the article used to be obtained from India alone, it is now 
in part obtained from England. On the other hand, many 
direct taxes of a miscellaneous character have been 
^aboli^hed, and many import duties have been remitted. 
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The assessment of the land-tax, which is the fiscal 
mainstay, has been revised within our period for all 
provinces of the Empire except the permanently settled 
provinces of Bengal and Behar. The revision has ex- 
tended either to every field or to the holding of hvery tax- 
payer. Scrupulous moderation has been observed.; in 
many places much reduction has been allowed, and usually 
the increase obtained has been due to the expansion of 
cultivation. 

The expenditure has, of course, grown, pari passu, with 
the revenues and receipts. During the earlier part of pur 
period the difference was not always technically marked 
between the deficit which may happen in the ordinary or 
internal administration, and the deficit arising from external 
expenditure on war, or from an extraordinary outlay on 
material development. If these external or extraordinary 
charges be kept separate, then, in general terms, it may be 
said that, throughout our period, India has paid her way 
financially quite well. Since i860, when a budget sys- 
tem on the English model was formally introduced, and 
when the expenses properly chargeable to the public debt 
or the capital account were duly exhibited, there have been 
indeed some years of deficit on the ordinary or internal 
account of the Empire, but there have also been years of 
surplus. And on the whole the surplus has overbalanced 
the deficit. This calculation, too, includes the fact that 
India has paid from her ordinary account full fifteen millions 
sterling for the relief of famine. She also paid from her 
cash balances fourteen millions towards the expenses of 
the last Afghan war. 

In its ordinary expenditure of about 76 millions sterling 
the Government devotes a goodly proportion to the civil 
administration, which is specially directed toyrards the 
benefit and the progress of the people. Of the whole ex- 
penditure, about 1 9 millions are devoted to defence, including 
the army and the navy, 7 millions to the collection of the 
revenue, 5 millions to the interest on debt, and the re- 
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maining 45 millions to the civil administration and to 
public improvement of all sorts. This is exclusive of 
the annual outlay on material improvement from capital 
account. 

Of the expenditure, it is remarkable that more than 
one-fourth, amounting to 16 millions (including loss by 
exchange), is incurred in England. This proportion has 
increased greatly within our period by reason of loans 
contracted in England of which the interest is payable 
there, and by reason of the quantities of stores for public 
works which have to be purchased there also. The charge 
for the pensions payable to retired officers, civil and 
military, always has been considerable. The sum annually 
payable by India is reckoned in gold for England ; and as 
India has only silver wherewith to pay, the loss thus 
entailed on her by the depreciation of silver has proved 
excessive. On the other hand, the trade of India has not 
suffered, but in some respects has' rather benefited, by this 
depreciation. 

The history of the public debt within our period has 
been interesting and remarkable. The total amount at the 
beginning of this period stood at 31 millions sterling 
(according to Prinsep’s table), and had been incurred en- 
tirely for war. It no>v stands at nearly 165 millions sterling, 
showing an increase of 134 millions. This increase has 
arisen partly from war and partly from those public im- 
provements which for all countries arc included in the 
capital account. To this total, for popular exposition, we 
may add the 93 millions of capital expended on railways, 
of which capital the interest is guaranteed by the State. 
This would bring the sum-total of State obligations up to 
nearly 259 millions. In round numbers it may be said that 
of the 259 millions of State obligations, nearly 65 millions 
have been spent on material improvements, railways, canals, 
and other public works, which alreeidy yield a net return more 
than equal to the interest on the borrowed capital, and 
93 mi]lions on the Guaranteed Railways. The remainder, 
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about lor millions, equal to less than the State revenues 
and receipts for two years, have been spent on war. The 
suppression of the Mutinies, and of the consequent dis- 
turbance, cost 36 millions out of this sum. The general 
condition of indebtedness is not otherwise than satisfactory. 

Of the debt, by far the larger portion is held by English 
people. A portion, however, amounting to 20 millions 
sterling, is held by the natives of India. At the beginning of 
our period the rate of interest was 5 per cent, for the most 
part, seldom less and sometimes more. At the end it 
ranges from 3I to 4,^ per cent. 

'I'he financial control of the Supreme Government of 
India has within our period been strengthened by the cen- 
tralization of audit and account. Since 1 S 60, too, a budget 
. statement on the English model has been introduc(.;d. But 
since 1872 a separate Provincial P'inance for the adminis- 
tration of various local services has been provisionally 
settled for each province in the Empire. 

Popular savings banks have grown up within our period, 
having now about 4J- millions sterling of deposits. 

During the fifty years the coinage of silver in India has 
amounted to 299 millions sterling, and that of gold to 
2^ millions. 

Further, in iSOo, a State paper-currency was introduced, 
which now has a circulation of about 15 millions sterling. 

The fourth heading contains the defenstve arrangements, 
the Army, European and Native, the Navy, and Marine. 

During our period the army of India as a local or sepa- 
rate force has been abolished and amalgamated with the 
forces of the Crown. It consisted in some part of 
Europeans, but chiefly of natives. After the amalgama- 
tion a staff corps was formed for India, to consist of officers 
who, after serving for a while with European regiments, 
should be devoted either to the native army or to employ 
in the civil and political departments. 

The total number of the forces in 1837 amounted to 
36,000 Europeans, 2 1 8,000 natives, in all 254,000. In 1887 
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the number stands at 69,000 Europeans, 126,000 natives, in. 
all 195,000. In 1837 the cost of the army was eight 
millions sterling. The number of men is less now, but the 
cost is more than double. In return for the increased 
cost we have an augmentation of fighting power. Mid- 
way, in the period after the War of the Mutinies the 
composition of the forces was materially modified, the 
native element being reduced, the European element being 
strengthened so much as to be ne.arly doubled. In 1837 
there was one European soldier to six native ; but in 18S7 
there is one European soldier to two native. It must be 
added, however, that of the native police some 50,000 are 
armed and disciplined. The artillery arm, always important, 
“ubique” (according to its proud motto), is under no circum- 
stances so supremely important as in Asiatic warfare. In 
.1837 the artillery in India was in part European, but 
in large part native. In .1887 it is (with some slight 
exce.ptions) entirely European. At the beginning of the 
period the fortresses, the arsenals, and magazines, the 
central treasuries, and many strategic points were for the 
most part garrispned by^ native troops. They are now 
almost entirely garrisoned by European troops. This again 
is an important difference. The horses for the army in 
1837 were largely obtained from local studs or from Indian 
home-bred markets. They are in 1887 obtained in part 
only from local resources, and in the larger part from Aus- 
tralia and from the countries bordering on or beyond the 
Persian Gulf. 

It would here be interesting to compare the former and 
the present proportions which the soldiery bear to the civil 
population. Of the 260 millions of population, about 200 
millions belong to the British territories, e.xclusive of the 
native States. The total of 1 95,000 soldiers would give 
one soldier to 1,050 inhabitants. But it may be doubted 
whether this calculation is quite fair to the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of these territories, because a portion of the army 
is canusned beyond their limits in native States. There 
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is practically, however, no other way of showing the cal- 
culation except the one adopted above. In the same way 
it is probable that in 1837 the proportion must have been 
one soldier to every 600 inhabitants. 

It were superfluous to dilate on the difference which 
armament can make in military power. All the changes 
that have in this respect been introduced in r 5 ritain have 
almost simultaneously spread to India. 

During our period the barracks of the European soldiery 
have been entirely reconstructed on vastly improved plans. 
Numerous other arrangements have been made for the 
comfort and welfare of the men. And the reorganization 
of the native forces under the Crown has been so managed 
as to lessen the former proportion of European officers (a 
certain proportion being retained for safety), and thus to 
augment the status and the responsibility of the native 
officers. 

In no country docs military power depend more on the 
means of rapid movement than in India. This mobility 
has been enormously augmented by the railway system, to 
which I shall presently advert, and which has been created 
wholly within our period. 

On the whole, It may be said that without any increase 
of numerical strength there has been a potent growth in 
fighting power and warlike resource in the fifty years, and 
that the composition of the forces is far more conducive to 
the fundamental safety of the Empire now than formerly. 

Besides the British forces in India, there are the forces 
employed by the native States. The total number of 
these is reckoned at 345,000 men in various stages of 
organization and discipline. 

At the beginning of our period the naval defence and 
service of India was entrusted to the Indian Navy. But 
midway In the period, that is, in 1861, the Indian Navy was 
abolished after a long career of usefulness and honour. 
An arrangement was then made for India with the British Ad- 
mirMty that a certain number of ships of war shoyld be 
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stationed in Indian waters, under a separate naval command 
for the East Indies. There are generally some fourteen ships 
of war, unarmoured, on this duty, cruising from the Red Sea 
to the head of the Persian Gulf, from Ceylon to the end of 
the Bay of Bengal, and from Bombay to the African coast.. 
Two’ small ironclads for harbour defence are also stationed 
at Bombay. The provision for naval force would of course 
be quite inadequate in event of any war threatening India 
from seaward, but it can be speedily reinforced from the 
United Kingdom. 

The Indian marine, with the dockyards at Calcutta 
and Bolnba\^ has been re-constituted. P'or naval warfare, 
however, these dockyards would be wholly insufficient. 
The main duty of the marine relates to sea transj^ort 
between India and Burma, or between Bombay and 
Karachi. 

The marine service has, ‘further, a helpful resource in 
the private companies that navigate the Eastern waters, re- 
presented by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and the 
British India Steam Navigation Company within our period. 
Both these companies have powerful fleets of vessels, which 
can be placed at the disposal of the Government in time of 
war, and can rentier emergent service in time of peace. 
For instance, in 1S74 the transport of rice supplies for the 
Bengal famine fre m Rangun to Calcutta was done by 
one of these companies, the British Indian. In 1878 the 
despatch of a force from Bombay to Malta was managed 
chiefly through the means of these two companies together. 

Plaving thus touched on the topics primarily affecting 
the existence of an Empire — namely, the territorial area, the 
population, the finances, the army and navy — I proceed to 
matters of an economic and social character. I thus 
arrive at my fifth heading, which relates to the ocean-borne 
commerce, the inland trade, the roads, and railways. 

The development of the ocean-borne commerce forms 
one of the greatest national factors during our fifty years of 
progress. Its total amount, imports and exports, merchan- 
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disc and treasure, stood at 22 millions sterling of annual 
value in 1837, and stands at 141 millions in 1887 ; the 
difference between the beginning and the end of our period 
being 1 1 9 millions of annual value, or an increase of more 
than six-fold. There are other remarkable differences 
besides the difference of amount. 

At the beginning the foreign trade with Europe went 
wholly by the long sea route round the Cape of Good 
Hope. It now goes to a large extent, over two-thirds, by 
the Suez Canal. It was then carried entirely by sailing 
vessels ; now much the larger part is carried by steamers. 
It was then concentrated primarily in Britain, and after the 
amount needed there for home consumption had been 
retained, the remainder was thence distributed among the 
nations of Europe. This distribution, which in its day was 
favourable to British ports and markets, has been much 
affected by the opening of the Suez Canal. N ow.adays much 
traffic from India is not only diverted thus to Mediterranean 
and Black Sea harbours, but also goes to the northern sea- 
ports of the Continent, In round numbers it may be said 
that 60 per cent, of India’s foreign trade is with the United 
Kingdom, and 40 per cent, with the other nations of the 
world. 

Throughout our period the main characteristic of the 
foreign trade has been this, that India exports raw produce 
and receives manufactured articles in return. She still 
exports, indeed, as she has always exported, some articles 
of rare beauty and interest, but their bulk and aggregate 
value are relatively inconsiderable. In the beginning 
some cereals, as rice and maize, seeds, fibres, and some 
articles, as sugar, tobacco, spices, dyes, drugs, were the 
chief staples. But by the close of our period this list has 
become enlarged by some important particulars. Tea is 
now a very valuable export, and next after it comes coffee. 
The exportation of jute has arisen and grown within our 
period. The trade in the other fibres expanded as an 
indirect consequence of the war with Russia in 18541^ The 
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exportation of cotton became suddenly inflated as a direct 
consequence of the American Civil War in 1863. Though 
it sank after the conclusion of the war, yet the impulse 
which ha<l been given remained in sonie degree. The 
agricultural events throughout the world since 1880, and- 
the consequent fall in prices, have imparted a wonderful 
stimulus to one cereal in India — namely, wheat. That 
staple of export, which was insignificant at the beginning of 
our period, now amounts to 16 millions of cwts. annually. 
It forms a proportion of one-fourth in the total importation 
of foreign wheat into the United Kingdom. 

Of the total importation of manufactured articles into 
India, more than nine-tenths arc; from the United Kingdom. 
Our British manufactur(!rs, then, are as yc;t in full possession 
of the Indian market, which is the greatest they now have, 
and which, ne.xt after that of China, is also the greatest 
they could possibly obtain in the. present condition of the 
world. In the textile branch of industry the cotton goods 
hold the principal place, but the imi^ortation of woollen 
goods is as yet imperfectly devclojjcd, and jJerhaps is only', 
so to speak, in its infancy. The importation of iron and 
other metals .of plant and machinery from Britain has fast 
grown during the latter portion of our pericjd. It already 
is ecjual to one-fourth of the total export of these exports 
from Britain, and affords a pr(xspc;ct of further develo[)ment. 
Before our period the salt consumed by' the vast pc^pulation 
was obtained locally in India. But for the last twenty' 
years about one-third of the supply, chiefly' needed for 
consumption in the Gangetic provinces, is imported from 
England. 

The shipping that carries this ocean-borne traffic at the 
beginning was chiefly under the British flag, but partly also 
under other flags. But now about fifteen-sixteenths of it 
are under the British flag only. In Indian, as in other ports, 
this result is partly owihg to the decrease of ship-building 
in America, in consequence of tariff arrangements there. 
The aggregate tonnage now stands at 3^ millions of tons, 
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equal to more than one-third of the total British shipping. 
Accommodation has been afforded by the docks at Bombay, 
and by the harbour arrangements at Calcutta. ' 

The coasting trade has been fostered by the marine 
. arrangements mentioned under the last heading, in regard 
to steamers. But also the country-rigged native^qraft plying 
along the 3,000 miles of coast are to be reckoned by some 
thousands of vessels. 

The river traffic in the lower reaches of the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra has been mightily developed. The supply 
of boats and boatmen in various parts of the Empire is 
excellent. 

. The inland trade has within our period been promoted 
enormously, first by metalled roads, and second by railways. 
Unmetalled roads existed previously, and metalling or 
macadamizing had begun, but it was during this time 
that the metalling of the main lines was undertaken. The 
mileage thus metalled may be reckoned at about 1 0,00a 
miles, much of which length was finely engineered amidst 
physical obstacles. The railways now have a total length 
of 13,000 miles. They have been nicide either under State 
guarantee (of interest on capital), or directly by State 
capital. They carry about 19 millions of tons of goods 
annually, and issue 81 millions of tickets to passengers. 
The result is, of course, due to our period, and it shows 
how largely the natives are availing themselves of this new 
advantage. 

Besides general consequences, there are some particular 
consequences traceable during the last twenty years, more 
or less to steamer-borne ocean traffic and to railways. The 
working of coal-mines in .several parts of India has been 
stimulated considerably, and that of iron-mines also, though 
to a much smaller extent. The manufacture of piece goods 
on the British model and with British machinery has been 
largely established at Bombay and the same thing has been 
done with the jute manufactures at Calcutta. 

In connection with railways there are, of course; the 
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electric telegraphs. Besides the telegraphs along the rail- 
ways, the Government has now about 25,000 miles of its 
own telegraphs, along which some 370,000 paid messages 
are despatched yearly. 

The next heading shall comprise certain matters affecting 
the physical condition of the country and the people, namely, 
the famines, the canals of irrigation, and the forests. 

During the fifty years, dearth and the consequent misery 
have occurred from time to time. There was famine in the 
North-Western Provinces during 1837 and during 1861, in 
Orissa during 1865, in Rajputana during 1868, in Bengal 
and Behar during 1874, in Western and Southern India 
during 1S77, including the Bombay Presidency and the 
Madras Presidency with Mysore. These mtiy be counted as 
the six principal famines-, and of these the two last were the 
most witlespread and e.xtensive. But besides these, there 
have been other scarcities of lessjir extent or duration. In 
all ages famine has been the recurring plague of India, and 
our period has been in this respect as unfortunate as pre- 
ceding periods. In all cases the cause has been the same — 
the failure of the rains in due season ; there has been, too, a 
sameness in the sad result, namely, the scarcity of food 
supply in the market, the dearness of prices, the cessation 
of employment in the fields for the labouring poor in an 
agricultural population. The mortality, to be reckoned by 
hundred thousands, has been great in each of the cases 
above mentioned except two, namely, that of Bengal and 
Behar, where the consequences of famine were averted, and 
in Bombay, where it was comparatively slight. I n one case, 
that of Orissa, it was lamentably e.xcessive, because the contin- 
gency was not foreseen in time, and succour came too late. In 
some cases, again, it was aggravated by the rains failing in the 
second of two consecutive years. Lastly, in some cases it 
has been protracted by epidemic sickness attacking a popu- 
lation that had jUst survived scarcity. In all these several 
instances strenuous efforts were made by the Government 
antltljs officers to save the lives threatened with starvation. 
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The success vouchsafed, however, to these humane exertions 
was chequered and precarious. In 1874 the Government 
resolved to systematize with all its might the administration 
for the saving of life from famine, and the same policy was 
pursued in 1S77. In the former instances the Government 
had derived little or no advantage from the railways. But 
in 1874 the benefit of the railways was vast, and in 1877 
was imiceless. Indeed, in 1877, so widespread and pro- 
tracted was the calamity, that but for the railways the 
mortality must have been too terrible for contemplation. 
By the means at its disposal the Government has been 
able of late years to keep the grain-markets supplicxl and 
to prevent the food-prices rising to famines rates. But thc^ 
hardest trial is to provide a livelihood for the field-labourers 
when there is no tillage on the parched ground and no crops to 
be cut. This provision can be afforded only by relief works 
on a gigantic scale. From .first to last many millions of 
people found employment on these works. The total cost 
of the relief operations during the period may be set down 
at 15 millions sterling within the last fifteen years, and 
several millions previously (during our' period), of which 
the amount cannot be given exactly. 

Immediately connected with this grave matter is the 
subject of canals of irrigation, which forms one of the happiest 
items in the catalogue of British achievements in the East. 
The canals of India are constructed in a secondary degree 
only for navigation ; as navigable canals they may be sur- 
passed in several countries, especially in China. But as 
canals of irrigation they are, in their totality, the greatest that 
have ever been made in any age or country, and are probably 
greater than all the other canals of the kind in the world 
put together. "Within our period the great rivers, as they 
emerge from their mountains — either the Himalayan ranges 
or the continental ranges of India — the Ganges, the Jamna, 
the Satlej, the Beas, the Ravee, the Chenab, tlie Godaveri, 
the Kistna (or Krishna), the Cauveri, the Colerfin, and other 
rivers— have been taken in hand by the hydraulic engilieers. 
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and have had their waters subdued, diverted and diffused for 
the uses of agriculture. The services thus rendered to the 
culture of superior products at all times, and to the saving of 
human life in times of dearth, are incalculable. To the 
State treasury also the benefit has been great, for besides' 
the protection of the land revenue from failure of crops, 
the canal department yields a net interest of 6 per cent, 
on the capital outlay. Before our period irrigation works 
always engaged the solicitude of native rulers, and the 
lesser works of this kind still e.xisting n.'dound to the credit 
of native rule. The network of canals along the lower 
course of the Indus in Sind -themee called the Kgypt of 
India — must be set down to the credit of the natives. Some 
of the British works, too, have been based on the foundation 
of the e.visting native works. But the mighty works 
specified above have been beyond native power, and have 
been such as to tax the resources -of a Western nation like 
the British, in scientific skill, in mechanical means, in the 
provfisiou of capital. The construction of these works, 
then, has been entirely accomplisluxl within our period. 
There are now about 20,000 miles of canals, including 
main distributors, irrigating about 25 millions of acres. 

Affecting the conditions of climate, rainfall, moi.sture, 
and water supply for irrigation, is the state of the woods 
and forests. In india, as in other countries, the sylvan 
resources of Nature were for ages depredated by the hand 
of man, without anything being left for reproduction after 
felling, and without any provision for the future. There, 
as elsewhere, the Government was aroused in time to pre- 
vent the destruction from being complete, though too late 
to repair much mischief that had been irreparably done. 
There is now a deiiartment of scientific forestry, which in 
part manages, and in part supervises, a forest area of about 
70,000 square miles, more or less under conservation. The 
expenditure amounts to about ^680,000 annually, and the 
income to about ^1,000,000. In India the administration is 
always lyDt to assume such large dimensions, that this Indian 
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Forest Department is now probably the largest in the 
world. It is to be reckoned among the achievements of 
our period. 

The seventh heading has reference to the ‘public ad- 
ministration, the Covenanted Service, the Uncovenanted 

• 

Service, European and Native. 

The Covenanted Civil Service has been the main 
factor in Indian administration. Its friends and supporters 
have held it to be the finest service of its kind in the 
world. It consists of a highly trained and organized body 
of British gentlemen, who are appointed in England under 
covenant with certain conditions of serving the State during 
the best years of life, and to whom the chief offices in the 
civil administration of the country are secured by. law. 
The appointments in Flnglandused to be made by patronage 
at the disposal of the directors of the East India Company, 
But midway in our period a fundamental change was made, 
and in 1854 these appointments were thrown open to compe- 
tition in England. As the men appointed under the old .system 
retire, their places are taken by men who have won their 
position under the new system, till by this time the servicc 
is filled chiefly with the men of the new system. Whether 
the change has produced any marked effect in India I 
cannot say. The .service was excellent before ; it is still 
excellent. But the effect of the change has been favourable 
in England. The present generation of British people 
would never endure that patronage should give the en- 
trance to a service entitled by law to hold all the best 
civil posts in the Indian Empire. And now the entrance 
to tjhis great service is a prize attainable by any student in 
the United Kingdom who can surpass all comers in 
examination — dehir mcliori. 

Within our period European agency has been .in- 
troduced into several branches of civil administration. 
For this purpose officers have been appointed in England 
and sent out to India, having been specially selected or 
trained:. Tn this manner a European service been 
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organized for the departments of Public Works, of the 
Electric Telegraph, of Education, of Forestry. Thus a 
valuable and important body of officers has been created, 
over and 'above any officers who may be .selected from the 
Military Staff Corps for any branch of civil employ. Again; 
for some departments, such as the civil administration 
in some of the provinces, the police;, the post office, and 
some parts of the financial department, European officers 
chosen in India have been largely appointed within our 
period. So far there has been an increase in the European 
agency of a superior kind. 

On the other hand, for the superior posts in many of 
these branches, natives, duly educated and qualified, have 
been declared to be eligible equally with . Piuropeans. As 
the higher education spreads, natives of talent and merit 
will find their way more and more into these departments. 
Already for the lesser administrative posts, for clerkships 
and for ministerial posts— -which used to be held by Euro- 
peans — natives have for many years past been chosen. 
Thus while European agency of the first kind has 
increased, that of the second kind has considerably 
decreased within our period. 

The policy for some time past, indeed, has been to 
raise the position of native officials in all departments, 
to gradually augment their emoluments, to make provision 
for leave and for retirement, and so to render their prospects 
secure for life — dtmt se bene gcsscrint. By these means can 
fidelity and integrity be best secured. Without claiming 
more than is due for the natives in these respects, and while 
acknowledging whatever faults may yet remain, we may say 
that within our period the Improvement In their conduct, 
character and reputation has been signal and happy. 

Further, the hope of attaining some of the best prizes 
in the public service has been held out to the natives 
by the appointment of some of them to high offices. 
In pursuance of this policy arrangements have been 
made* for appointing a limited number of natives, particularly 
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chosen in India, to the Covenanted Civil Service. This is 
in addition to the opportunity which any native youth now 
has of winning an entrance to that service by proceeding to 
England and entering into the competition lists there. 

The improvement in the status of the native officers in 
the judicial department can be best shown under the next 
heading, which will relate to the Courts of Justice. 

Within our period the old leave and furlough rules for all 
Europeans, whether in the Covenanted or the Uncovenanted 
Service, have been essentially altered for the better. For- 
merly there were restrictions upon these officers returning 
for a time to Europe, either on sick ]ea\'e or any leave 
except furlough, which involved a temporary sacrifice of 
appointment. But these barriers did not long survive the 
opening of rapid communication with I'lngland. So these 
restrictions were swept away, and now any officer having 
obtained leave, be it short • or long, may proceed to any 
place he chooses. This change has beneficially modified 
the conditions of Anglo-Indian life. 

Our eighth heading shall comprise the legi-slation, the 
Courts of Justice, the land .settlements, the police, and 
prisons. 

The constitution of the Indian Empire has, during all 
periods, been fixed by Act of Parliament, with modifications 
from time to time. The status of the Indian Government 
is thus settled by the British Legislature. But the mode 
in which that Government enacts laws for India and the 
Indians has been wholly changed during our period. 
Formerly these laws were framed by the Executive 
Government alone. Then just before the opening of our 
period, British jurists began to be sent out to India to 
assist the Government. Afterwards, Legislative Councils 
were established in a very limited form, and were subse- 
quently developed into their present status. Natives as 
well as Europeans, non-officials as well as officials, are 
eligible for scats in them. Though the Government by 
means of its official members can always command a 
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majority, still the mixed non-ofificial element of Europeans 
and natives is considerable. No new law can be passed, 
no new taxation can be imposed, without their consent. If 
the financial budget of the year contains no proposal for 
fresh taxes, then it need not necessarily be submitted to 
the 'Legislative Council. But if it do contain such pro- 
posals, then it must be so submitted. The members, 
whether official or non-official, are still appointed by the 
Government, and the elective principle has not yet been 
admitted. Gn the whole, however, the non-official com- 
munity, including Europeans and natives, has an effective 
voice in the enactment of laws and the imposition of new 
taxes. The natives have thus acquired some infiuence 
in, and a corresponding responsibility for, the course of 
legislation. 

Some of the principal parts of the Indian legislation 
have been framed with the help of English jurists sent out 
to India for that purpose, and sometimes with the counsel 
of jurists and judges in England itself. The legislation 
thus devised consists of a Penal Code, a Civdl and Criminal 
Procedure, a Law of Contracts, and other comprehensive 
laws. It has been specially adapted to the needs of India 
by Anglo-Indian administrators on the spot, and in its final 
stages it has passed through the Legislative Councils in 
India. It is believed to be .scientific in the newest sen.se 
with the lights of e.xperience, and to be suitably practical 
as well. It constitutes one of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of our period. 

In respect to the Courts of Justice, there has been 
within our period a fundamental change in the authority 
which controls and supervises them. Formerly in each of 
the three Presidencies there used to be a Supreme Court, 
virtually an English institution, and a Sadar Court, an 
Indian institution. Now in each Presidency the two are 
merged into one .High Court, in which some judges are 
from the English bar, some from the Covenanted Civil 
Service, and some are natives. To the High Courts are 
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entrusted the supervision of the entire administration of 
justice in all courts within their territorial jurisdiction, and 
over all British subjects, whether European or native. 

The improvement of the native Civil Courts in the 
interior of the country in all provinces is one of the happy 
results attained within our period. This has been accom- 
plished by discriminating care in the selection of educated 
natives for the judicial service ; by the graduating of 
emoluments on an ascending scale, so that promotion may 
be secured, and by liberal provision for pension. The 
native judges are now far more highly esteemed by their- 
countrymen than formerly. Their proceedings and judg- 
ments command the public confidence more and more. By 
the new procedure delays have- been shortened and costs 
reduced. 

The law of debtor and creditor used to be very faulty, 
as tending to place humble and improvident borrowers in 
rural districts at the mc'.rcy of skilful and educated lenders. 
It has been much improved, no doubt, but we must fear 
that its working is yet very defective. Indebtedness is 
still the bane of many rural localities. 

In co-operation with the surveys, and .with the land 
revenue assessments already mentioned, a complete regis- 
tration of landed tenures, down to the minutest particulars, 
has been effected within our period for all the British 
territories excepting the permanently settled provinces of 
Bengal and Behar. In these vast territories peasant 
proprietorship exists, of which the basis, the rights, and 
the privileges are secured by law and by a register 
accurately kept up and accessible to all. The selling value 
df land has in consequence greatly increased within our 
period. The rights of the cultivators have bfeen secured 
in the same way. In an essay like this there is no space 
fow recounting the steps and proces.ses of these operations. 

I have only room to say here that they constitute the 
greatest of all the civil achievements of our period. 

In the administration of the criminal law. the suppres- 
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sion of Thagi, of female infanticide, of organized dacoitce 
or gailg-robbery, is the principal event within our period. 
These crimes had in several parts of the country ac(iuired 
a dreadful importance, having become systematized with 
secrecy ancl persistency. The domestic slavery in a mild 
form,, which existed largely in many districts, has been 
abolished within our period. 

Within it, also, the regular police has been re-formed 
throughout the Empire and constituted as a separate 
department under European officers, and with native 
officers receiving emoluments much higher than any that 
had been previously granted. This measure has 'improved 
the character of the force, and has infused into it something 
of effective energy. The strength is about 150,000 men. 

The rural or village police, as an ancient institution of 
the country, has been preserved continuously. But within 
our period its status and remuneration have been secured 
by legal enactments. 

The prisons in a hot climate like that of India will, if 
not rigorously and humanely supervised, become places of 
misery. They were wretched under native rule, and were 
indifferently managed in the beginning of our own rule. 
But within the period strenuous exertions have been made 
by the Government to render them in some degree worthy 
of the Empire. New central prisons for long-term 
prisoners have been erected with scientific care for health 
and discipline. With the .same view all the lesser prisons 
havej^een more or less reconstructed. Attention has been 
given not only to the elementary education of prisoners, but 
also to their industrial instruction. Many articles of much 
refinement, and highly esteemed by the public sometimes 
even in England, have been made by the hands of these 
prisoners under European supervision. 

I cannot conclude this heading without remembe/ing 
that corruption and misfeasance used to be among the 
characteristics of the native subordinate officials in all 
departnjents. To mitigate these characteristics has been 
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the constant effort of the Government. How far this 
effort has succeeded may perhaps be doubted by those who 
survey India for the first time nowadays. But when I 
recall the character which native officials had when I first 
knew them in 1849, and that which they enjoyed when I 
left them in 1880, I say that the improvement was greater 
than anything which I ever expected to see. The moral 
advancement is due to education and to improvement in 
status. Educate the native officials ethically and practically, 
give them something considerable to enjoy in the present, 
and to hope for in the future — then they will rise in honesty 
and efficiency. 

The ninth heading relates to mental and moral progress, 
to the national education, the universities, the aspirations of 
educated natives. 

Before our period much attention was paid by the 
Government to Oriental learning, both at the Presidency 
towns and at the other centres of Hindu and Muham- 
madan learning. The attainments in this respect were 
remarkable ; indeed, the accomplishments of many indi- 
viduals have rendered their memory illustrious. Some 
colleges and schools were established at the principal 
places, and inquiries were made regarding primary educa- 
tion in the interior of the country, and the indigenous 
schools which then existed in the villages. There were 
committees or councils of education at the seats of Govern- 
ment. But, on the whole, there was no system of State- 
aided or national education ; and no considerable charge 
for public instruction found a place in the financial budgets. 

Within our period a complete system of national educa- 
tion, on the English model, has been established, embracing 
all classes from the highest to the humblest, from the uni- 
versity to the village school. P'or this purpose a sum 
of ,1^800,000 is entered annually in the budget, repre- 
senting one-twentieth of the total of the civil c.xpenditure. 
In addition to this, local rates are levied in the various 
districts for primary schools. Large sums, too, are obtained 
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by voluntary contributions, as the condition on which 
grants-in-aid may be allowed. Thus about 2 J millions 
sterling annually from all sources, public and private, are 
expended ^on education. 

Three universities have been established — at Calcutta,- 
Madras, and Bombay — to each of which many colleges are 
affiliated in different parts of the country. To these a 
fourth university has recently been added in the Panjab. 
Three Medical Colleges and several Medical Schools have 
also been established. 

There is now a primary school in every large village 
throughout the fCmpire, and, in localities where the habita- 
tions are more scattered, a school for every group of 
villages. Grants-in-aid, upon examination, are accorded to 
private schools belonging to Christians and to all other 
religions. There is not only encouragement, but actual 
stimulus and impulse applied*to private enterprize in educa- 
tion. A full system of direction and inspection has been 
organized. 

The education is afforded in all the principal languages 
of India, besides Persian and Arabic, as Asiatic tongues, 
and English as the vehicle of Western thought. It em- 
braces literature, moral philosophy, and physical science. 
It imparts to the Indian youth a knowledge of those arts 
and sciences which have made Britain and Europe what 
they are. 

Female education has been considertibly advanced ; 
there are now about 100,000 girls of all castes and tribes 
at school in the Empire. This is one of the achievements 
peculiar to our period. It is only in its initial stage at pre- 
sent ; its progress is one of the events looming in the future. 

The total number of scholars under State-aided or State- 
inspected education is millions. This number is con- 
siderable absolutely, but is not adequate relatively to the 
vast population. It might be much augmented if the State 
should adopt the system of compulsory attendance which 
prevail^in Britain and in Europe. 

4 
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Beyond some classic literature in Persian and Arabic as 
languages still living, and in Sanskrit as a dead language, 
there was before our period very little vernacular litera- 
ture in India. But the needs of a generation largely edu- 
cated in its own languages demanded: the creation of a 
vernacular literature. Accordingly a new vernacular, lite- 
rature has been* created, consisting of text-books for the 
class-rooms, and useful books for the young. Originality 
can hardly be claimed for these works generally, as they 
are often reproductions of Western books. But their 
utility is unquestionable, and their variety is equally great, 
for they are written in most of the eighteen vernacular 
languages of the Empire. They are composed in many 
hundreds, not only by native servants of the State, but also 
by independent native authors. 

The wonderful progress of the post office within our 
period attests the influence of popular education. The" total 
length of postal main lines- covers 60,000 miles. The 
annual number of letters and packets now exceeds 220 
millions, and has been doubling itself in every decade. 

One important outcome of the national education has 
been the progress of the vernacular press.. When this 
press sprang into existence after 1840 it enjoyed all the 
freedom which had in 1837 been accorded to the European 
press in India, Afterwards, in 1878, it was for a time 
placed under some restrictions by law. These have, how- 
ever, been removed. Its political conduct has been severely 
criticized by European observers, with much truth certainly. 
On the other hand, its conduct has sometimes been signally 
good. It is apt to imitate the energy of expression which 
European organs use in controversy. But it sometimes 
fails to notice the limits which those organs patriotically 
observe in all that pertains to the common weal. There 
are, indeed, some dangers politically arising from it, still too 
much stress mqst not be laid upon its unmeasured language. 
It partakes of the characteristics of the men who hav’^e been 

V- 

mentally reformed by the Western education. ■ » 
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The highly-educated natives naturally aspire to rise in 
the public service, and to have an increased share in the 
administration of their country. The Government sympa- 
thetically recognizes this aspiration of theirs. But it must 
move gradually and cautiously in this direction, whereas 
tht^y would wish to move faster. Hence some friction 
arises to cause an excess of complaint on their part. 
Those among them who redect on the past will feel assured 
regarding the rapid advancement of their countrymen in 
the future. But the Western education, while It has suc- 
ceeded In elevating their imagination, widening their vision, 
and giving them a facile command of expression, has not 
been equally successful in making them rcllective soberly 
and accurately. All this should engage the attention of 
the lulucatlonal Department. We should be especially 
indulgtmt and forbearing towards these men ; for they are 
peculiarly our own, and wc'hav'c, made them intellectually 
what they arc. Our State education heretofore has been 
too exclusively literary and ])hilosophic. It should be 
gilidually modified in the direction (.)f those pursuits Avhich 
tend to strengthen the reason and lead towards the 
phy.sical sciences. Instruction in physical science will 
have the further effect of opening out for these men new 
professions and additional avenues of employment. The 
overflow of educated youth into the intellectual labour 
market, the. ovc:rstocking of the learned professions, must 
leave many'^ men, who have issued from our colleges after 
brilliant examinations, to linger and languish without 
suitable employment. 

It is important, further, to give to all nativ^es of status 
that sound political education which comes from taking 
part in the affairs of their country. The policy is to 
appoint them as honorary magistrates and municipal com- 
missioners, as members of local boards for districts, exactly 
on what is knowm as the theory of County Boards and 
School Bo.ards in England. This i^articipation in public 
affairj'may be extended to masses of the people by intro- 
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ducing the electoral principle, as has been successfully 
done in the great capitals of Calcutta and Bombay, and 
some other places also. All local boards should largely 
consist of elected members. The day may come, too, 
when the native seats in the legislative councils sliall be 
filled by popular election. As to the anxiety which is 
sometimes felt regarding the loyalty of educated natives, 
we cannot consent to leave the people without enlighten- 
ment in order to keep them loyal. But, having done our 
duty by them, we may be sure enough that men who have 
acquired their knowledge through our language and litera- 
ture, and have been trained to mould their thoughts after 
our models, will in the long run be loyal to us. 

Lastly, all that we do to raise the position of the natives, 
and to give them a living interest in the land of their birth, 
will be found quite consistent with the retention by the 
Government of the supreme and absolute control. But I 
must add that the satisfaction of the legitimate ambition of 
the natives is now the most difficult problem in British rule 
for India, and is likely to become hardt;r and harder in future. 

The tenth and last heading concerns the change in 
rites and customs, the di.spensation of public charity, the 
religious missions. 

The abolition of the strange rite of Sati and the su[>- 
pression of Thagi were effected just before our period. 
But ceaseless vigilance has been needed and exerci.si;d dur- 
ing our period for the due enforcement of these measures. 
The extinction of female infanticide — if, indeed, that secret 
crime be really extinct — has received severe attention con- 
tinuously. Of late years much consideration has been 
given to social reform by the natives, especially in re.spect 
to the custom of marriage during childhood, of the burden- 
some expenses on occasions of marriage, and to the condi- 
tion of widows. But the institution of caste has not been 
materially affected within our period. Its religious sanction 
may have become weqkened, perhaps, still its social efficacy 


remains. 
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The dispensation of public charity and the display of 
private munificence for the sake of the poor have always 
been regarded as duties and principles by the natives of 
India. .Before our period something was done by the State 
in this direction ; but the extent of such operations was 
liihited. Within our period, however, there has been an 
extension reaching almost to every corner of the country. 
At all the medical colleges and schools mentioned under a 
former heading there are, excellent hospitals. Further, at 
the ht‘ad([uarters of every district throughout the Empire, 
and even at the towns or principal villages within each 
district, charitable hospitals and dispensaries have been 
established. There are now more than a thousand of such 
institutions in beneficent operation, affording annually re- 
lief, outdoor and indoor, to several millions of suffering 
people. For these institutions aid is obtained from the 
Government, but support* is .also received from private 
sources, and in some instances the gifts from individual 
natives have been signally con.s[)icuous. A noble scope 
is thus afforded to native surgeons, physicians, and practi- 
tione.rs educated in the medical .science of the West. 

riiese efforts on the part of the State — which really re- 
present an outcome of practical Christianity— may fairly 
lead us to the consideration of the religious missions. In- 
asmuch as the State cannot propagate Christianity as its 
established religion, nor afford religious instruction, the 
work of the missions, as private enter25rise exerted in the 
most sacred of c.auses, assumes a special significance. 

Christian missions were, indeed, founded in several parts 
of India long before the beginning of our period. Many 
of the most illustrious founders belong to that earlier time. 
Those missions included evangelization, conversion, teaching 
of the young, translation of the Scriptures into several ver- 
nacular languages, and the composition of religious tracts. 
To this many-sided work was superadded the investigation 
of Indian faith, the discussion of Oriental philosophy, and 
lexicography. Thus the foundation was broadly laid, and 
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the structure was, so to speak, raised to some height above 
the ground. But it remained for our period to witness the 
addition of the superstructure. The,disabilities’and disad- 
vantages, which used to impede conversion to Christianity, 
have been removed, so far as that is possible, by legislative 
enactment. Within the fifty years the work and the estab- 
lishments of the Protestant missions of all denominations 
have so expanded that the sum-total when summarized 
would seem like the account of a great department in the 
State. There are now 3 missionary bishops, 430 mission 
stations, 500 ordained Ituropean missionaries, 300 native 
ordained clergy, 4,500 native assistants of various grades, 
500,000 native Christians, 250,000 children at missionary 
.schools. The; inci'ease a'cnerallv has been at the rate 
of 50 per cent, within the last thirty years of our 
period, representing, sa\', one generation. The several 
Zendna Missions have done much to diffuse light amidst 
the inner apartments of the native ladies, in conjunction 
with the efforts already mentioned under a previous head- 
ing, for the promotion of female education. The Christian 
Vernacular Education Society issues yearly tens of thousands 
of religious works for the young in the many languages of 
the Empire. These facts relate to the Protestant Missions. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy and community have fully 
maintained the influential position which they have alway.s. 
held in India. 

As this tenth heading is ended, I arrive at the con- 
clusion of the whole summary. 

I have thus summarized — under the ten headings set forth 
at the outset of this essay — not the history, but the results 
of Briti,sh rule in India during the Jubilee period. In the 
preamble of the summary, remembrance was called to the 
fact that midway in the period the Government was trans- 
ferred from the East India Company to the direct admini- 
stration of the British Crown. But as the East India 
Company was under the control of the Crown, was supervised 
by a department of State in London, was supported ^by the 
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power of the British nation, the transfer from the Company 
to the Crown was in many respects nominal rather than 
real. Still,' in its day the Company had the initiation 
generally, .bore much of the responsibility, and possessed 
nearly the whole of the executive. The British Crown,' 
Government and nation, may indeed claim a goodly share 
in the credit for the good effected in the Company’s time. 
Still, the Company itself is entitled to much of the honour 
for the deeds done under its au.spices, and for achievements 
which cause it to be counted as the greatest corporation 
that ever existed, and as a phenomenon unique in history. 
The recollection of this seems to be called for here, as the 
Company was abolished within our period. 

Now, it is a noteworthy fact that most of the improve- 
ments affecting the condition of the people, which were set 
in motion during our period, were initiated under the East 
India Company, and were carried through some stages 
under its agency. This is true in respect of the additions 
to the Empire (with the exception of Burma), the surveys of 
the country, the centralization of imperial finance, the roads 
and railway.s, the electric telegraph, the canals of irrigation, 
the forest conservancy, the legislative machinery, the land 
settlements, the prison reforms, the national education, the 
universities and colleges, the primary schools. The sum 
total of these is to be reckoned as the loyal contribution 
of the East India Company to the achievements of our 
period. 

On the other hand, many administrative changes have 
been made under the Crown alone, namely, the amalgama- 
tion of the Indian forces with those of the Crown, the 
abolition of the Indian navy, the rearrangement of the 
naval defence, the establishment of the new marine, the 
revised leave rules for thp covenanted and uncovenanted 
services, the statutory civil service for the natives, the 
general augmentation of emoluments for native officials, the 
amalgamation of the old Supreme and Sadar courts into 
the High Courts, the production of financial budgets, the 
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introduction of the income-tax, the system of provincial 
finance, the State paper currency. 

One important change, effected under the- East India 
Company, was imposed upon the Company by the Govern- 
ment iti England, namely, the throwing open of the entrance 
to the Covenanted Civil Service to public competition.' 

The European non-official community, consisting of the 
merchants and planters, the barristers and lawyers, the 
journalists, the tradesmen, grew steadily in the Company’s 
time, but has grown faster still under the Crown. The 
freedom of the Press, secured just before our period, has 
conduced not only to the numerical increase of English 
newspapers, but to the progress of their status and influence. 
Though native traders have engaged more and more in the 
foreign commerce, still the European merchants hold their 
own. And though the development of the native Bar is 
one of the phenomena^ of pur time, yet the European 
barristers fully maintain their position. 

To strengthen the ties between the Indian people and 
the Crown, the Prince of Wales travelled through the 
Empire in 1875-6. The Duke of Edinburgh visited India 
in 1870. The Duke of Connaught holds the chief military 
command in the Bombay Presidency. 

In this muster-roll of worthy deeds, of reforms and 
benefits, of stt.'ps in progress, the meed of public virtue may 
be claimed for the Gov'^ernment and its officers, and of loyal 
CO- operation for the natives of India. The retrospect is 
that of movement ever onward. The events invariably are 
those of progression ; while of retrogression there is not a 
single instance. With military and political victories have 
been mingled disasters and misfortunes. But usually 
the disaster has been repaired, without leaving perma- 
nent traces of evil behind it. Amidst the successes in 
every department of the national existence, there are indeed 
but too many errors and failures apparent ; yet neither the 
errors nor the failures are irremediable, and, with the bless- 
ing of Providence, they will be remedied. Mor^ par- 
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ticularly are shortcomings perceptible, and there is much 
lee-way yet to be made up. But this only means that the 
shortcomings are to be rectified, and that a grand field yet 
lies open, for future improvement. Again, together with 
the congratulations justly evoked by the happy events of 
our epoch, complaints have arisen, and charges of failure or 
mismanagement have been preferred with much insistence. 
Of these charges it may be said that not one has been 
brought fully home, or thoroughly proved ; some have been 
distorted by e-xaggeration, and some have been refuted. 
Some of them have indirectly induced the Government to 
initiate additional improvements. I remember hearing 
Lord Mayo tell the University of Calcutta that the Govern- 
ment of India walks in the light. Further, it draws benefit 
from adverse criticism, though it is obliged to indicate 
the replies to which that criticism may fairly be liable. It 
usually finds the consequent discussion to be fertile in 
suggestions for improvement, and it adopts the principle, 
fas est et ab hostc docod." 

The sympathy of the United Kingdom may be claimed 
for the men who amidst countless toils and anxieties have 
sustained British energy in a heated and enervating climate. 
All who are spared to make a joyful retrospect of the fifty 
years will yet sorrowfully remember those who have left 
their heroic dust to mingle with the soil of India. Whatever 
faults may exist, or shortcomings remain, nevertheless, the 
Indian Empire has loyally contributed much to the achieve- 
ments of the Jubilee and the triumphs of the Victorian era. 

RICHARD TKMl'LK. 
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In reviewing the political event.s in Central Asia during the 
last two years, since I publi.shed my little book, “ The 
Coming Struggle for India,” I cannot prevent myself from 
observing that, as far as regards its main features, this ques- 
tion has turned decidedly for the better. As an old grumbler, 
and as the “ chief alarmist,” as the late Lord Strangford used 
to ball me, I must say, however, that this improvement does 
not refer to the military or political standing of both con- 
tending rivals on the field of Central Asian politics, but 
rather to the spirit and nature in which this highly important 
question is discussed now as compared with former times. 
Before all, I beg leave to point to the increasing interest 
shown in England, where twenty years ago the very 
mention of Bokhara, Turcomans, Afghans, &c., provoked 
general disgust, if not a shudder, and wherd every allusion 
to an approaching conflict or danger was ridiculed by 
statesmen, as well as by the daily press. The radical 
change shown in this re.spect is, of course, the result of the 
change in the arena of political events. All nations, but 
particularly the English, are more influenced by the conse- 
quences of facts than by theoretical speculations, and we 
should not wonder if one mile of Russian progress towards 
the South had more effect upon their minds than a hun- 
dred pages full of warnings and dire prophecies. Not the 
grumblers and alarmists, but Russia herself has roused the 
apathy and stupor of English optimists ; and if I am 
favoured to-day by invitations to lecture in various parts of 
Great Britain, and to contribute to papers of all political 
shades and parties, I have to thank for it only my Russian 
' friends. But, strange to say, it is not only in the United 
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Kingdom, but all over the continent of Europe, that we 
notice an increasing interest in the rivalry between Russia 
and England in the interior of Asia, an interest which has 
greatly coniributed towards the formation of sounder views 
and of a more impartial criticism. Excepting France and 
the political world fostered by Panslavistic dreams, we 
f^nd that the European, and to a certain extent also the 
American world, whilst viewing this question from a purely 
humanitarian point of view, is decidedly siding with England ; 
and whilst Mr. Bcnijamin, the late American ambassador at 
the court of the*. Shah of Persia, does not hesitate to show 
declared and open sympathies with England, we fniqucntly 
meet with such enunciations in the daily and periodical 
press of Germany, Italy, Austro- Hungary, ike., as leave no 
doubt that the collapse of England’s power and inflvience 
in Asia is looked upon by the majority of Europeans and 
Americans as the greatest calamity which could befall the 
Western civilization of the nineteenth century. 

The second sign of amelioration, I see, is the striking 
clearness the situation has gained during the last two 
years. Formerly, Russian diplomacy and even the Russian 
press were indefatigable in their exertions to convince the 
world of the strictly civilizing and humanitarian character 
of the policy pursued by the Court of St. Petersburg in 
the savage and atrociously barbarian regions of Central 
Asia; and so great was the .success ‘of this false pre- 
tence, that, not only the declared enemies of England, 
but even Englishmen themselves, became a prey of this 
mystification, and furthered the cause of the deadly enemy 
of their nation by their laudatory speeches and papers 
spoken^ and written on behalf of civilizing, ennobling, 
glorious Russia ! Well, this shameful comedy has happily 
come to an end. Russia no longer conceals her ends 
and aspirations, and, like a cardsharper who has carried 
successfully his tricks, she lays the cards on the table, and 
begins to use a rude sincerity and frankness as to the 
ultimate scope of her policy. We are told by the Russian 
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press, and from time to time also by leading Russian states- 
men, that the trade and industry of the Empire of the 
Czars must have an outlet in the Southern Seas, and that 
fetters laid on her economical life by the ice-bound harbours 
must be broken. Russia cannot suffer any longer to be 
indebted to the goodwill of her neighbours for an acfcess to 
the Southern Seas, and she will acquire at every cost 
and risk an open communication, either to the Mediterranean 
through the Dardanelles, or to the Indian Sea through 
Eastern Persia. As to her schemes on India, we are 
favoured by the candid confession that the campaign a la 
Timur, alluded to by the late General Skobeleff, has only 
the meaning of a bugbear for the present, but that the real 
aim of Russia is to break England’s opposition on the 
Balkan Peninsula by threatening and endangering her posi- 
tion on the Indus, and by getting thus rid of the most 
formidable rival in the policy pursued on the Bosphorus. 
It is this sense which manifested itself quite recently in a 
leading Russian journal, in its comments on an eventual 
understanding as to the mutual relations of both Powers to 
Afghanistan, by saying : "‘An Anglo- Russian arrangement 
zvith regard to Afghanistan cannot be spoken of until the 
Cabinet of St. f antes' s has ceased to oppose our policy in 
Btilgaria." Similar enunciations are to be met with in 
other, even semi-official, organs, and the connection between 
Constantinople and Hindostan, which MacNeil was the first 
to point out, is now laid bare with a frankness we have not 
hitherto been accustomed to expect on the part of Russia. 

Such are, as the reader will notice, the advantageous 
changes which have taken place in the general character 
of the Central Asian question. In turning now to the 
position of both contending rivals, I am sorry to remark 
that Russia has gained a decided advantage over England, 
through the material as well as moral value of the acqui- 
sitions made during the last two years, which almost 
outweigh the benefits obtained through her previous suc- 
cesses on the right bank of the Oxus. Without H^tering 
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into a detailed comparison of the said advantages, it may 
suffice to mention that the conquest of the Khanates was 
but a harmless -prelude to the serious tragedy on the steppes 
of the Turcpmans, and that the acquisition of the three 
Khanates was but a latefhl movement to cover and to secure 
the main action in the north of Persia and on the outskirts 
of the Paropamisus. Not Samarkand and Bokhara, but 
Herat and Meshed were and are the main objects in view, 
for whilst the former may prove useful in future from an 
economical point of view, the latter place can be utilized 
even in the present for far-reaching political and strategical 
purj^oses ; and the fact that Russia hastened to connect the 
Transcaspian district, and not the Yaxartes valley, by a 
railway with the interior of the empire, is the most eloquent 
proof of our assertion. The rumoured intention of extend- 
ing the new railroad from Samarkand to Tashkencl, and to 
bring it on at a later period *to the main line of South 
Siberia, is only a pretext intended to allay England’s appre- 
hensions, if such ever existed ; and nothing proves better 
the predominantly military purpose of the newly constructed 
line than the complaint of Russian merchants, published in 
the St. Petersburg papers, in which, amongst others, one 
writer says that 100,000 puds of wool, coming from Bokhara, 
were left for weeks at Uzun-Ada on the Caspian, whilst 
sundry military reqviisites were at once shipped from 
Baku to Uzun-Ada. This new railway, in spite of its 
being traduced by obstinate optimists, will furnish the best 
weapon in an eventual war against England ; and the 
anxiety with which this new road is guarded against foreign 
visitors, is an unmistakable proof of Russia’s secret inten- 
tions. Excepting one or two P'renchmen, who were allowed 
to travel, without permission to leave their compartment, 
from Baku to Merv, no European had ever an opportunity 
to visit the new line, Transcaspia is closed hermetically 
as before, and all we know about the military strength of 
Russia at Askabad, Merv, Sarakhs, and Zulfikar is merely 
guesswQ^. 
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In a similar mystery have been shrouded the political 
events in Bokhara, and the changes #hifch have taken place 
there, since the death of the late Emir Mozaffar-ed-din 
Khan. There is no doubt that the demise of this prince 
was a welcome accident to RussiiJ whose pledged word 
weighed heavily on the shoulders of the restless military 
party at Tashkend, considering that the late Emir, in 
remembrance of his former independence, too frequently 
manifested a desire to oppose the demands of the 
Yarim-Padishah, viz., the half emperor, as the Governor- 
General is styled by the natives, and that Russia greatly 
exerted herself to avoid an open breach of promise. With 
the death of the late Emir, Russia became the undisputed 
mistress of the situation ; she could have annexed at once 
the whole Khanate of Bokhara, but circumstances com- 
manded moderation, and she only took care, that the suc- 
cessor to the throne should be a prince amenable to her 
desires. This was found in the person of Abdul Ahad Khan, 
the third son of Mozaffar-ed-din, a weak-minded youngster 
of about twenty-three years, who, having been the pet of 
his father, bore the title Tore-djan, i.e., “ darling prince,” 
and whose pale face and feminine features were in strict 
harmony with his submissive, feeble, and undecided cha- 
racter. Of course there was no lack of other pretenders, 
for the Emir had left nearly a dozen sons ; but Russia 
gave it clearly to be understood that she would not suffer 
any disturbances, and no sooner had the next elder brother 
of Abdul Ahad shown signs of resistance than he was at 
once declared insane and imprisoned, first at Hissar and 
afterwards at Baisun, where, he is now awaiting either 
death or the assistant hand of his brother Abdul Melik, 
the legitimate heir and successor, actually living at Belkh. 
The new ruler of the banks of the Zerefshan, a mere 
puppet in the hands of M. Tcharikoff, the Russian poll- , 
tical agent in Bokhara, cannot boast, however, of a brilliant 
future, for, disliked and disobeyed by his subjects, he will 
be tolerated by Russia only ai^ long as an open Jr^bellion 
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against his pseudo-rule does not compel the Cossacks to 
interfere ; and should the discontent and fanaticism of the 
Bokhara people, fostered the still influential mollahs, 
create the slightest disorder, ”^he will at once disappear 
from the scene, and the list of Bokharan Emirs will be 
closed for ever. 

It is with a view to such an emergency, and in connec- 
tion with Russia’s next steps to the South, that the decision 
has been taken at St. Petersburg to transfer the military 
government of Turkestan from Tashkend to Samarkand, 
whereas the centre of the civil administration is to remain 
in' its former place. Samarkand lies two hundred and 
sixty versts further to the south, and is only about 
two hundred versts, distant from the Afghan frontier ; 
and the reasons which have induced Russia to use the 
ancient capital of Timur as her military centre are not 
to be sought in the necessity of protecting the newly 
constructed Transcaspian railway, as Russian papers are 
anxious to make us believe, but in her future schemes 
on the left bank of the Oxus, and in the ill-concealed 
intention of extending the Russian frontier to the foot 
of the Hindukush. Only those who forcibly shut their 
ey’es will fail to see that the Russian Government, having 
duly finished and rounded off its conquests in the three 
Khanates, is now devoting all its attention and energies 
to the left bank of the Oxus ; and no treaties, stipulations, 
or arrangements will be able to check Russia’s progress 
until she has reached the Hindukush, and not before she 
has succeeded in swallowing half, i.e., the northern portion 
of Afghanistan. Unmistakable proofs of this policy were 
given in the persistent machinations carried on by the 
Russian outpost at Maruchak, and on the Herirud, where 
the Djemshidis have been drawn within the ominous circle 
of Muscovite influence, and where even the leading in- 
habitants of Herat have been gained over to such an extent 
that the sympathies shown to the British Delimitation 
Comniission during the time of Sir Peter Lumsden have 
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lost much of their former warmth. It was owing to 
the consequences of these nefarious Russian doings that 
the Emir Abdurrahman Khan had to take precautionary 
measures in Herat, and thaf*he was compelled to transfer 
. a portion of the Djemshidis on the Khushk to tlie interior 
by rejdacing them with Ghilzai settlers. Russian emissaries 
of Tadjik, Uzbeg, and Caucasian cjftraction, provided with 
necessary funds, are travelling freely in all directions of 
Afghanistan, and the feeling of vengeance evoked by the 
slaughter of several hundred Afghans on the Khushk is 
either dying out, or has been soothed by the alluring 
promises given and by fascinating descriptions made of 
the clemency, power, and wealth of the mighty Czar. 

The policy of interference so successfully inaugurated 
on the north-western outskirts of the Paropamisus is to be 
pursued with an unabating spirit of persistency along the 
whole frontier line, which is. to divide North Afghanistan 
from the possessions of Russia on the left bank of the 
Oxus. I am not in the position of discussing the details of 
the differences connected with the delimitation of the 
frontier from Maruchak to Dukchi (rectius Takhtehe — a 
shelf), but I cannot refrain from remarking that Russia, in 
successfully extending her frontier from the dreary sands of 
the Turcoman desert to the cultivable portion of Maimene 
and Andkhoi, has decidedly carried her point, and that 
here again, as in Pendjdeh, she has worsted her British 
rival. Through the deviation made from Maruchak 
towards that fertile valley, where I rode knee-deep through 
grass in the beginning of September — a country which was 
styled a paradise if the Turcoman plague did not exist — 
Russia has become the master of the main route leading 
from Kerki to the Murghab, and has now gained a firm 
footing on that district, which from the time of Djenghiz 
Khan has always formed the chief connecting link between 
Turkestan and India, and which, owing to this importance, 
was peopled with warlike Turkish inhabitants by the 
said Mongol conqueror. Firmly resolved to follow«*in the 
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footprints of the army of Djenghiz, the Russian military 
authorities cling also to the reniaining portions of that 
highway which has brought clown the swarms of Tartar 
warriors to the rich plains of*¥?inclostan. It is from this 
point of view that their obstinacy in the so-called Khodja 
SaliR question is easily explained. It must be borne in 
mind that the ferry of Kilif has been always looked upon 
as the best for the very reason that the river is here, ac- 
cording to the reliable information of Bikoff, only two 
hundred and fifteen .sazhens broad, whilst further up, at 
Tchushka-Guzar, Kara-Kamar, and Shirab, it measures 
from six hundred to eight hundred sazhens. Owing to the 
narrowness of bed, the current at Kilif is one of the swifte,st, 
running eight versts the hour, and whilst the passage near 
Kerki takes at least from si.x to eight hours, it can be 
effected at Kilif in less than one hour. The only draw- 
back to the fi;rry near Kilif -is the poorness of the place 
itself, which consists of one hundred and fifty miserable 
huts, encumbered with moving sands of the neighbourhood ; 
and Kilif cannot be utilized unless the small strip of fertile 
country, extending on the left bank from the steppes of the 
Alielis to the river, could be transformed into a station for 
a crossing army or for caravans. Apart from the geo- 
grap>hical importance of the district of Khodja Salih, in its 
quality of a place best suited for a military cantonment on 
the left bank of the Oxu.s, there is also a serious ethno- 
graphical motive, which induces the Russians to persist in 
their claim about the Kham-i-Ab district. It is sufficiently 
known, and I pointed it out seven years ago, that the 
great majority of the inhabitants of Northern Afghanistan 
are of Turkish origin, consisting partly of Turcomans of 
the Ersari and Alieli tribes, leading here a nomadic life 
for many centuries, partly of Uzbegs belonging to the 
Achmayli, Ming, Daz, Kiptchak, Kungrat, and Kangli 
tribes, settled on the left bank of the Oxu.° by the succes- 
sors of Djenghiz, by Timur, and by Sheibani Khan, as a 
kind of ranguard against the Afghans. Old as the enmity 
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is between the two races, it has become the more fierce and 
exasperated during the ipresent century in consequence of 
the iron rule of the Cabul authoritieSj and. we must not. 
wonder at all that the feeling of bitter hatred has prompted 
he Turks as well as the Tadjiks to hail with joy the 
approaching Russian influence. The black' infidelity of the 
Muscovite conqueror, they argued,. cannot be so cruel and 
oppressive as the yoke of the rapacious Afghans ; and 
judging from the comparatively quiet and undisturbed life 
their brethren enjoy in the country subjected to the rule of 
the White Padishah, they very naturally a long time ago 
looked upon Russian conquest without any lively feelings of 
alarm. This state of things, created chiefly by Russian 
emissaries, is well known, and has been continually exploited 
by the politicians on the Neva, where favourable opportuni- 
ties are but rarely lost, and where it has now become a 
leading principle that the increase of Russian influence 
amongst the Turks and Tadjiks of Northern Afghanistan 
is unavoidably necessary, and that the^ said anti- Afghan 
population will afford the best means for the conquest of 
the northern half of the Afghan country. 

Having exposed briefly the advantageous position of 
Russia in Cis as well as in Transoxiana, the reader may 
well ask himself : What can be the use of the costly Afghan 
Boundary Comrnission, and what will be the profit of England 
in these wearisome and lengthy transactions Taking 
matters as they are, I believe it has never come in the 
tnind of an English statesman that the erection of a frontier 
pole will prove a gu.arantee against future Russian encroach- 
ment, or that a coloured line drawn on the map of .Afghani- 
stan will serve as a perjjetual barrier to Russian ambition. 
Frontier deliniitations and treaties, of a very dubious value 
in Europe, are entirely worthless in Asia, particula,rly if the 
signature contains a name endihg in the ominous off4- For 
the honour and prestige of Great Britain it would have been 
much better not to raise this question at all but now that 
the error has been committed, we may console ourselves 
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with the fact that the only palpable' practical result will be 
found in the thorough investigati<5n of the said portions of 
• Central Asia,- carried on by zealous, competent, and learned 
English of§cers of the civil and military branches, in whose 
labours the lion-share may well fall to Geography, Ethno- 
graphy, Geology, Archaeology, &c., but whose researches 
will at the same time -throw a considerable light on the 
political situation by affording to the Government the best 
means to form a decided line of policy about Afghanistan 
and about the defence of India in general. The thick veil 
which has hitherto covered many regions in the West, the 
North, and in the East of the Afghan country having fallen 
from our eyes, darkness or want of reliable information 
cannot be used henceforward as an excuse for the indecision 
and wavering which have of late characterized the policy of 
Great Britain in Central Asia, the consequences of which 
must be the much more disastrous, as the antagonist excels 
on the other hand by his eminently firm, resolute, and 
unswerving action. During the last two years, Russia has 
not only shown signs of unflinching activity in Afghanistan, 
but she has bestowed a similar care also upon the limitroph 
countries of the dominions of Abdurrahman Khan ; and in 
measuring the corresponding activity of Great Britain, we 
must recollect that one English stride is outweighed by five 
more significant and better aimed strokes of Russia. 

To begin with Badakshan and the petty Khanates in 
the East of Afghanistan, it is no secret any more, that to 
the one mission of Colonel Lockhart, sent by the Indian 
Government; -corresponds a whole series of Russian sur- 
veying, geologizing, botanizing, &c., parties, who uninter- 
ruptedly m<}yihg about in all. directions of the Pamir, and 
penetrating as far as into the hitherto hidden little corner 
called Kunjit- (Hunza), have succeeded to investigate all 
possible roads, ways, and thoroughfares leading from Kho- 
Icand to Kashmir, and in diffusing all imaginable tales about 
the power, justice, and wealth of the Ak Padisfiah on the 
N-eva. .Even whilst I am writing these line?, M. Grum- 
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(jrshimaylo, a so-called geographical explorer, is travelling 
on the Pamir ; and without discussing here the greater or less 
practicability of the routes and passes leading from Sari 
Kul across the Tagdunbash to the South, we may well 
assert that Russia has successfully spied out all means of 
communication in this outlying district, and that she is 
ready to cause a surprise, if there is any possibility at all 
to do so. Even further to the East, namely, in Eastern 
Turkestan, the terrain has been duly worked and prepared 
for all emergencies, in spite of the pretended cool relations 
existing between China and Russia. The neutral observer 
of the political events which have passed of late between 
China and Russia on one hand, and between China and 
England on the other, must be struck by the essential pre- 
rogatives accorded to the Government at St. Petersburg, 
in the country of Six Towns, by the Tsungli Yaincn at 
Peking ; whilst Itngland, the so-called friend and ally of 
China, is constantly refused a just competition with her 
Northern rival on the markets of Yarkend and Kashgar. 
The riddle why M. Petrowsky, the Russian Consul at 
Kashgar, succeeded in driving out Mr. Dalgleish from Kash- 
gar, needs much more an explanation, when we consider that 
the Viceroy of India did not hesitate to sacrifice to the 
good understanding with China even the important mission 
of Mr. Macaulay to Tibet, amission promising so much from 
a commercial point of view, and which is now being tried by 
the enterprizing Russian house of Konshin. Not being suf- 
ficiently informed, I would not like to come forward with 
accusations or imputations, but there is decidedly some- 
thing wrong in England’s policy in Eastern Turkestan, for 
it is only a needless precaution and want of firmness which 
can have prevented the appointment of English consuls at 
Kashgar, Yarkend j and Aksu ; and I call it an unpardonable 
mistake to have neglected to put British influence in 
Kashgar at least on a par with that of Russia. The 
experiment tried with Mr. Ney Elias in 1885 ought not 
to have frightened the Viceroy’s advisers ; and if’ pngland 
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would imitate the tenacity manifested by Russia, the con- • 
tinual complaint of the falling off of the trade, and of loss 
of political ground beyond the Kuen-Luen, would soon 
disappear. 

Turning from the e.xtreme east to the we.st of Afghanistan, 
namely to Persia, a still more afllicting view is offered to 
the spectator in comparing the feverish activity of Russia 
with the timid, effete, and unworthy policy pursued by 
Rngland in Iran. It is more than a quarter of a century 
since all kind of blame and invectives were first thrown 
upon this suicidal policy, and if British statesmen never- 
theless insist with a rare tenacity, worthy a bc;tter pur- 
pose, on the continuance of their disastrous demeanour, it 
shows that they are intentionally blind to the fact that the 
motives which provoked years ago, and to a certain 
e.Ktent also justified the change of policy inaugurated with 
the mission of Malcolm af'Fehcran, have now entirely 
ceased to exist. Pc;rsia, which has enjoyed for two years the 
not very envialile advantage of a Russian neighbourhood 
along the whole northern and north-eastern frontier, 
actually views matters in a quite different light from before, 
and giving up the hyperwise policy of continually intriguing 
with the two leading Powers interested in her fate, she has 
been thoroughly taught as to the imminent dangers in store- 
for her from a predominating Russian influence. Judging 
from the outward behaviour of the Shah and his chief minis- 
ters, this assumption may be found invalid, and may be well 
doubted ; but in examining closely the current matters, we 
cannot fail to observe that the Persian ogling with St. 
Petersburg and with London, far from being spontaneous, 
is mostly, nay exclusively, owing to the coldness and in- 
difference experienced from the part of England. In fact, 
the adroitness and cleverness with which the rSles in this 
unwilling, doublesided play have been distributed between, 
and are carried on by, Nasreddin Shah and his chief 
advisers, cannot be sufficiently admired. 

Hi^^ Majesty the Shahinshah, certainly more thoughtful 
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and cautious thstn generally believed, represents the strict 
personification of neutrality; he is steadily buttoned up to 
the neck, and the smiles he shows, the compliments he pays, 
and the salutations he gives to the ambassadors of England 
and Russia, arc scrupvilously measured to a hair-breadth. 
Orientals have always excelled in the art of dissembling^ and 
his Persian Majesty is undoubtedly a great master in it; but 
I am told on good authority that in the inmost recess of his 
heart PLnglish sympathies are predominating, and that his 
apparent leaning to Russia is only the outcome of the 
seriously threatening attitude of the Northern Colossus. 
The Shah evidently acts in accordance with the Oriental 
l^roverb, “ You must kiss the hand you cannot cut off, and 
put it submissively on your head.” PI is sons, the royal 
princes, are, on the contrary, the bearers of outspoken 
party-colours and party-signs. Whilst Mozaffar-ed-din 
Mirza, the heir-apparent and- second son of the Shah, is 
ostensibly parading his Russian sympathies from his 
governor seat in Tabriz, we find in Zil-es-Sultan Mirza, his 
second and undoubtedly mo.st capable son, a zealous and 
staunch admirer of Germany and ICngland. This prince, 
actually at the head of affairs in Isfahan, -is life and soul 
a soldier, and such is the fancy he toQlc for the Prussian 
uniform, that he adopted the famous Pickalhaube (helmet) 
for a nightcap. As a contrast to these two royal off- 
springs, the third '%on, Kamran Mirza, pleases himself to 
show neutrality. A similar distribution is to be noticed 
amongst the various ministers. If the Minister of War be 
accidentally noted for his Russian .sympathies, then the 
Minister of the Interior will be certainly a man of out- 
spoken English feelings, and whilst the late Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, namely the Mukhbir-ed-Dowlet, became 
conspicuous by his excellent relations with the British 
Embassy oTTeheran, he has been replaced by Yahya Khan, 
a partisan of Russia ; a'n appointment with regard to which 
Mr. S; G. W. Benjamin, lat^y minister of the United States 
to Persia, remarks, that England has been caught napping. 
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Irt the face of the sketched demeanour ®f Persia in her 
arduous task of conciliating both parties, are we not en- 
titled to ask : .What jvould be the result of England’s openly 
and *effecti\'ely supporting the cause of Persia, and would 
it not be decisive in transforming the Shah at once into a 
safe and valuable ally to England ? I dare say everybody 
thoroughly conversant with the present political conditions 
of Pcrsiei will agree in our saying that England cannot 
remain henceforward indifferent to Russia’s plans and 
doings in the country between the Caspian and the Per- 
sian Gulf, and that it is the high<.;st time for her to save 
the present king and his country from the difhcult task 
of a constant tacking, through her cQining forward with 
outspoken proofs of protection and amity. Not Afghan- 
istan, but Persia, ought to have been styled the earthen 
pot between two brazen vessels, and as such it com- 
manded, if not greater, then* certainly an etpial care and 
consideration on the part of English statesmen. 

In this respect Russia has greatly distanced her rival. 
What must strike us before all, is the planned and partly 
carried out net of roads, by which Russia is almost sure to 
extend her trade over more than the half of the Persian 
territory, where, regarding certain articles, she has already 
baffled all competition, and has particularly injured the 
commercial interest of England. In 1 885, General Rohrberg 
commenced the construction of a carriage-road from Gok- 
Tepe to the frontier of Persia, which was soon afterwards 
superseded by a chattssde from Ashkabad to Budjnurd and 
Kutchan, executed by the Russian civil engineer, M. N. 
Tolpigo, and by General Gasteiger Khan on the part 
' of Persia. To this will be joined a steam tramway, 
projected by a merchant, named M. S. Nikolayeff, of 
about two hundred and thirty versts to Meshed, con- 
necting this efljijporium of the Khorasan trade with the 
interior of Russia,, affording at the same time the best 
opportunity to make use of thiS route for military trans- 
port, if 'the necessity should arise. * Owing to the close 
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neighbourhood on the Herirud and on the northern slopes 
of the Kubbet mountains, the whole north-east of Persia is 
nearly in the hands of Russian merchants ; and considering 
the much-discu.ssed schemes of railway communication 
between Tiflis and Tebriz, as well as the projected great 
line from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf, the concession of 
which is to be secured for a Russian company by the exer- 
tions of the newly appointed ambassador, Prince Dolgoruki, 
we may Avell say that the Government of St. Petersburg is 
in the best way of establishing its influence over all Iran. 

Disregarding the material losses sustained by Great 
Britain in the commercial ascendency of Russia in the 
Persian market, we. may well ask : Will and can Eng- 
land permit her rival to approach the Persian Gulf, and 
is there anybody Avho would combat the assertion that 
Russia with a footing in the Indian Seas is far more 
dangerous than Russia knocking at the gate of Ifidia ? 
Of course, in our pleading for an active English policy 
in Persia, we are sure to meet the , objections so fre- 
quently made against the untrustworthiness of the Iranians 
in general, and against the wretched condition of their 
country. J am sorry to .say here again it is’ the want of due 
consideration of the recent changes, tending towards pro- 
gress, by which politicians are misled. Persia, in spite of 
her suffering from the evils of a despotic and unscrupulous 
government, differs widely from Turkey as far as regards 
industry, trade, and spirit of enterprise. I ler eight or nine 
millions of inhabitants, by majority of Arian extraction, have 
a more promising prospect for the future ; Persia is not in 
the clutches of our money markets, her export is not 
inferior to her import, and if sincerely supported, she may 
prove an ally quite worth the care bestowed upon her, and 
particularly indispensable for the ruler of Hindostan. 

In discussing the actual state of the Central Asian ques- 
tion, we might as well have thrown a cursory glance upon the 
relations of Great Britain fo Turkey, and particularly upon 
the unfortunate controversy about Egypt, where a4\. over- 
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zealous party, misled by the then ruling fashion of African 
conquests, have initiated a policy of a rather dubious issue 
for the safety of India. But it would not do to extend too 
far the limits of this essay, and in summing up my pre- 
ceding remarks, I shall conclude by saying, that the Con- 
scrViitive Ministry, in taking over the not very enviable 
inheritance from their Liberal colleagues, have proved 
exceedingly cautious in their continuation of the policy 
inaugurated by the late Lord Beaconsfield. In modifying 
to a certain extent the original scheme of the Scientific 
Frontier, they have pretty well succeeded in purging 
themselves of the charge of y iitgoism, and their excessive 
moderation must have allayed the apprehensions of their 
political opponents. It remains to be seen, and I greatly 
doubt, whether such a demeanour has really furthered the 
ends in view ; but what I intend to point to is, that this 
policy of a timid and ultra-cfautious action has unquestion- 
ably reached its extreme limits, and that every step, nay 
every line, advanced on the path of indifference and 
concession must prove fatal to British interests in Asia, as 
well as in Europe, 

With regard to the future constellations on the Central 
Asian field of contest, it cannot be too much regretted, that 
the rumour of England having adopted the Hihnund as her 
future line of defimee against the encroachments of Russia, 
and that Herat together with the fertile camping-ground in 
the south has been tacitly given up — has spread too far and 
found credit with Persians, Afghans, and Turks. Putting 
aside the strategical part of this question, and disregarding 
the feasibility of measuring swords with an enemy in close 
proximity of the object he is so anxious to grasp at, we 
ought not to forget that England's compliance and con- 
descension to Russia’s aggressive policy, witnessed by the 
present and past generation of the Mohammedan world, has 
certainly not heightened the reputation, and has by no 
means thrown a favourable light upon the moral and material 
strength, of Great Britain. A power which has been seen 
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receding step after step before the advancing cokimns of 
her rival, cannot be relied upon, and cannot be taken as a 
safeguard against the threatening dang.er. Abdurrahman 
Khan, or any oth'er prince subsidized by English money, 
may for a while remain faithful to the obligations contracted, 
but the confidence of the Afghan nation at large must be 
shaken; and this want of reliance, whilst serving revolu- 
tionary purposes against the authority of the British protdgd 
at Kabul, may prove fatal at a time when the Afghans 
might have to choose between England and Russia. 

As to the great injury England’s prestige has to suffer 
in Europe from this policy of excessive indulgence to 
Russia, it suffices to register the utterances put forward in 
the leading Continental papers with regard to the Central 
Asian controversy. In so doing, I do not consider the 
badly informed and openly inimical French i^rcss, but I 
lay a particular stre.ss upon Germany, Italy, and Austro- 
Hungary, where the public opinion, after having long 
shown an utter indifference, has now come to the con- 
clusion that England, unable to withstand the attack of her 
rival, has acted wisely in renouncing once for ever the 
theory of a buffer and in fixing the future battle-ground in 
close proximity to the Indian frontier. The speculations 
of these otherwise benevolent writers is based upon the 
following rather curious arguments. They say, amongst 
other things, that England, having been ultimately con- 
vinced of the impossibility of erecting a solid barrier in 
the barren mountains of the Afghan country, is now firmly 
resolved to await her antagonist on the frontier of India, 
and that she flatters herself with the hope thatj Afghanistan 
proving an uncommonly hard nut to crack for ambitious 
Russia,^ sheVill have plenty of time, at least many years 
to come, to put the Indian frontier in a solid state of defence, 
and to strengthen her position also in the interior of Hindo- 
stan. Other writers, again, fall back upon the known phrase 
of optimists in saying : Asia is large enough for the two 
contending parties, and there is a well-founded hojfe^ that 
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tile Afghan spoil will be peacefully divided between both. 
Taken all together, the leading Continental papers .are 
nearly unsinimous in their assumption that England, 
unable to cope with Russia in Asia, has been, so to say, 
compelled to enter the path of moderation, and that she 
will have in future always to yield to the ascendency of the 
Northern Colossus. Finding it, as I do, quite superfluous 
to show to the English reader the utter fallacy of these 
speculations, it cannot be, however, sufficiently regretted 
that these and other similar views have found their way 
into the Continental press, and that England is looked 
upon as a power which, having reached its climax, is now 
doomed, by the unchangeable law of nature, to decline and 
to' give way to her ascending rival. 

Fully admitting, therefore, the gravity of the situ- 
ation, and agreeing with what Lord Rosebery said in a 
speech at the St. Andrew's I>inner in Bombay, that it is far 
more difficult to retain than to found colonies — I do not 
view the situation as so desperate and black as generally 
painted. There is, before all, a great relief in the fact that 
England begins to be awake as to the high importance of 
her imperial policy in India, and that the number of those 
who pooh-poohed and ridiculed the dangers arising from 
the advance of Russia has greatly diminished of late. 
The fashion adopted quite recently by statesmen, members 
of Parliament; &c., to pay a flying visit to India, will un- 
avoidably contribute towards lessening the ignorance of 
the large middle-class in all Indian and Asiatic concerns ; 
and the decrease of this afflicting error will and must 
necessarily enhance the national interest in the preservation 
of the glorious acquisition made by heroes of the past in 
the East. And, further, it ought not to be igfhored that 
the Central Asian question is rapidly assuming an European 
significance. The opinion expressed by Prince Bismarck a 
few years ago to M- Braun-Wiesbaden, saying, “ Russia's 
aggressive policy towards India must be hailed by Germany 
and by^'Europe in general considering that the deeper she 
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gets into Asia, the weaker she will get in Europe" — will 
scarcely prove valid under the present political conditions. 
To-day we see French travellers (MM. . Capus and 
Bonvalot) engaged in representing this semi- Asiatic Power 
in the eyes of Europe as a great benefactor of mankind ; 
whilst, on the other hand, Professor Jlovaisky, of- the 
Moscow University, strongly advises England, in ^o.Novoye 
Vreniya, to connive at Russia’s designs in Bulgaria, and 
to join the Franco- Russian alliance in order to get rid of 
her Central Asian troubles. The connecting link between 
the Anglo-Russian rivalry in Central Asia, and the con- 
tinually pressing Oriental question on the Bosphorus, will 
henceforward become more and more visible, and the Central 
European Powers, whether it pleases them or not, will have 
to pay a particular attention to what is going on on the 
Oxus, on the Ilerirud, and on the Hilmund. England’s 
cause is, therefore, inseparable from that of Central 
Europe, unless she chooses to follow the advice of Professor 
Jlovaisky — a step from which I dare say even the most 
foolish optimist in the United Kingdom would shrink, con- 
sidering that Russian friendship means only an ominous 
respite, whereas the Central European alliance must prove 
a solid support. 

As matters stand to-day, I may safely assert that 
General Boulanger, M. Katkoff, the Bulgarian Regency, 
Eyub Khan, and the son of Mushki Alem (the Musk of 
the World), are almost equally important factors in the 
policy of Central Asia. In spite of the failure of the 
Frontier Delimitation Commission, and despite all secret 
and open machinations of Russia in Afghanistan as well as 
in Persia, the issue of this great struggle between the rival 
Powers in the interior of Asia does not rest exclusively in 
the hands of the Court of St. Petersburg ; it must un- 
avoidably react upon European politics, and in this reaction 
I find the best guarantee against the insolent bearing and 
aggressive expansion of the Northern Colossus. 

A. VamMuy^ 
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A LONG reign, especially if it has been prosperous, and the 
grey hairs of a sovereign if they are crowned with glory, 
are outward and visible signs of a country’s well-being and 
of the monarch’s virtue which in all climes and in all ages 
have a[)pealed to the sentiment and the enthusiasm of 
subjects. 1 ^'rom the days of Solomon downwards a long 
reign has always been regarded as a special token of 
heaven’s favour, and in countries where the lives of rulers 
are not so securely hedged in by law and order as in 
European lands, it is also to be accepted as a sign of the 
people’.s g(K)d-will. Judged by this standard the light of 
heaven has shone conspicuously on the Manchu rulers of 
China, for since their accession to power in 1644 two have 
each reigned through the full course of a sexagenary cycle. 
The first, K’ang-hi, held the imperial sceptre from 1662 to 
I 723, and again was the same good fortune allotted to him 
in whose honour just ninety-seven years ago the sluggish 
blood of Chinamen was stirred by a loyal enthusiasm almost 
as deep, and certainly as demonstrative, as that which is 
now agitating the hearts of Englishmen. For in that year, 
1790, the Itmperor Khienlung (“ The Firm and Glorious 
One ”) celebrated the fifty-fifth anniversary of his reign and 
the eightieth of his age. Like his junior contemporary, 
George III., he reigned in all sixty years, but since his 
sixtieth anniversary as monarch was clouded by his retire- 
ment from the throne it was not a subject of .such unmixed 
rejoicing as when at the conclusion of the eighth decade of 
his age he still .held the reins of power with a hale and 
vigorous grasp. It was then therefore that his usually 
undemonstrative subjects broke into a white heat of enthu- 
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siastic loyalty, and from north to south, and from east to 
west — from Peking’ to Canton, and from Shanghai to 
Yunnan Fu — held high revel, and showered their con- 
gratulations on their octogenarian sovereign. 

It was at the Court, however, that the rejoicings found 
most expressive utterance, and fortunately the cacOethes 
scribciidt, which belongs so pre-eminently to Chinese 
courtiers, has preserved to us a minute record of all the 
ceremonies and gala doings which turned the dirty and 
prosaic streets of Peking into panoramic scenes of gaiety 
and splendour. In a country where the contents of an 
encycloptedia fill upwards of five thousand volumes it need 
not surprise us to find that the details of the rejoicings of 
1790 are not to be compressed into fewer than twenty folio 
tomes. Without imitating the diffuse style of this wordy 
record' it will be competent for us to dig some of the gold 
Out of the vast mine, and by fusing it in a more con- 
venient crucible to turn out some coins which may pass 
current. 

“ The song begins from Jove,” for no other god, and in 
some respects not even Jove himself Can be mentioned in 
the same breath with the incomparable Khienlung, who, as 
emperor, man, and poet, stood unsurpassed in the eyes of 
his subjects in the year of grace 1 790. “ A dragon’s fiery 

form belied the god,” indicative of sovereignty and power ; 
and in* his matchless verses were held to be displayed the 
scholar’s mind, the artist’s eye, and the nervous imagination 
‘of the poet. From his earliest years, we are told, he had 
been accustomed to handle the pen, and from his recorded 
poems, which fill ’ the first place in the chronicle, we take 
the following as a specimen of his style. The ode which is 
'Called Regrets on being called Old ” was written when he 
was- upwards of seventy years of age : ' 

. . -,v. “ Time was when I fear’d to be old, ~ 

. And thought it meant pain ajid disgrace^ ‘ . 

And despair’d of the hopeless attempt 
To keep youth impress’d on my face. 
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But ?io2if I confess that Ihn old, 

And fear not to make the admission, 

Though to say Tm glad would be vain, 

» And yield me a prey to derision. 

Only six of the Emperors past 

Have liv’d to be threescore and ten, 

Yet for thirty-six years IVe sat 
On the throne as a ruler of men. 

]Vfy officers make frequent tours 
In chariots rapid and light, 

And few ever venture to fail 

In the struggle for justice and right. 

By the beams of celestial rays, 

‘ And by laws full of wisdom divine, 

They pierce the thick darkness of wrong 
With a wisdom that’s ecpial to mine.” 

Countless pages are filled with poems such as this, and 
if any carping critic should write the matter down as 
commonplace and the manner as too conventional, he should 
allow it to be said on the other side that what Khienlung 
lacked in quality he made up in quantity. Me was pro- 
bably one of the most prolific poets ever known to history, 
and if his collected works were weighed in the scales against 
those of any other bard his would certainly not be the 
volumes which would kick the beam. But as in the works 
of all busy writers his efforts were very unequal. Some 
have been extolled as containing true poetry, and one, his 
“ Eulogy on the City of Moukden,” has twice been thought 
worthy to be translated into French, once by Pere Amyot 
and again by Klaproth. Speaking generally, however, 
Chinamen are deficient in imagination, and their best poems 
are but -laboured compositions in which though ■ striking 
ideas and happy imagery are occasionally to be found,' the 
general effect is marred by an inflated phraseology and a 
mechanical style. This is eminently the case with Khien- 
lung’s productions, and it was probably in deference to the 
very high opinion .which the imperial bard had of his own 
poems that the Court historian has given us so many of 
them. ^ 'Aristotle says in his ^Ethics that “all men are par- 
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ticularly fond of what they themselves have made. As,” 
adds the philosopher, “we see in parents and poets.” To 
this rule Khienlung was no exception, but as we do not 
share the aged monarch’s estimate of his verse we will 
turn from the mazes to which his muse would lea'd us to the 
contemplation of his moral qualities, notably his reverence, 
which was, as we are told by the historian, meet to be an 
example for all future ages. With admiring zeal the 
chronicler dwells on the religious devotion which induced 
II is Imperial Majesty even at the age of eighty personally 
to offer sacrifices to the gods of the land and grain instead 
of deputing his ministers to play his part as so many of his 
predecessors had done. At the temple of his sacred 
ancestors he performed in propi'id persona the recognized 
devotions, and even journeyed into the province of Shantung 
to worship at the shrine of Confucius. And lest the 
Powers of the w'aters should consider themselves neglected 
by these observances the imperial devotee paid his respects 
to the Chinese Neptune at the temple of that deity at 
Tientsin and adored at the shrine of the dragon king of the 
waters. 

By an easy transition his subjects were next bidden to 
contemplate his filial piety, which was “ as deep as the sea 
and as high as the mountains.” With unwearying assiduity 
he worshipped at his ancestral tombs ; and, with a dutiful 
anxiety to perpetuate the virtues of his forefathers, he 
ordained that the tablets which recorded their great and 
lofty qualities should be re-cut and restored. No doubt the 
Changs and Les of his empire would have liked to have 
peered into the private life of their sovereign, and to have 
seen how he exercised this virtue towards his parents 
while living. But such inquiries into matters which were 
too high for them are ignored, and his public life is all that 
they are permitted to gaze upon. His edicts, however, must 
have made up, by the depth of their filial tone, for the absence 
of recorded acts. In every line are expressed his utmost 
reverence for those belonging-to him who had gono before, 
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and a filial humility which appeared to clothe him as with a 
garment. 

In as devout, but in more stirring tones, attention is 
next claimed for his ceaseless diligence. By a survival 
from a. time when the Court had its home in a more genial 
climate than that of Peking, affairs of State are discussed 
and Court ceremonies are held at or before dawn. To 
attend these even in a ripe old age would be held to be 
virtuous ; but Khienlung did more than this. At the 
earliest break of day it was his wont to call together his 
advisers, and to discuss with them the wisdom of the 
ancients and the canonical dicta of the philosophers of old. 
With an ardent desire to promote the moral and intellectual 
well-being of his subjects, he made several progresses 
through the provinces north of the Yang-tsze-kiang to 
satisfy himself that the people were being well taught. 
I'or, with Confucius, he held that it was tyrannous in a 
ruler to punish those whom he had in the first instance 
neglected to teach. With an equal regard for their material 
well-being he carefully observed the signs of the skies, and 
in years of plenty filled the imperial granaries in prepara- 
tion for times of leanness and scarcity. When the heavens 
withheld rain he prayed to the gods for fertilizing showers, 
and by fasting he wrested the help he sought from the 
powers above. 4' 

And now the courtier changes his note, and in lighter 
strains sings of the vigour and strength of the Son of 
Heaven. Though eighty years have passed over his head 
his natural force is not abated. With the same keen enjoy- 
ment of sport which has always characterized him, the- 
octogenarian monarch leads the chase, not only in the 
imperial park, but in the wild prairies of Mongolia. When 
travelling he despises the luxurious ease of the imperial 
sedan chair with its four-and-twenty bearers, and prefers 
the back of the hunter which has carried him so often to 
cover. But not only is his body as vigorous, but his mind 
is as fresh' as ever ; witness the poems which, with each 
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recurring season — spring, summer, autumn, and winter — 
he fayours his devoted subjects. 

But how great also is his benevolence ! Thrice within 
as many years has he granted pardons to all but the most 
heinous offenders, and on the occasion of each of his last 
few birthdays he has conferred rich and abiding honours 
on his faithful servants. And now, on the eightieth anni- 
versary of his birth, he has remitted taxation throughout 
the empire, and has stopped the autumn assize with its 
deadly sequence of executions on the block, by the “ silken 
cord,” and the torturer’s knife. More than this, with an 
open-handed hospitality, which even Cimon of Athens 
might have envied, he has feasted again and again the 
many thousands who can claim by virtue of office or of 
courtesy to be considered as belonging to the imperial 
household, has presented gifts of money to old soldiers, has 
distributed food in distressed districts, and has equalized 
the price of corn by sending superfluous stores of grain 
from rich districts into less well-favoured parts of ,the 
country. Neither has he been unmindful of unsuccess- 
ful competitors at the examinations. -For their benefit 
additional examinations have been provided, and honorary 
degrees have been conferred on veterans who have grown 
grey in life-long attempts to win the literary palm. Thus 
more than a hundred years ago was ^jcry, similar to that 
which is now being heard at Oxford from the unsuccess- 
ful candidate's for the Indian Civil Service, raised and 
responded to in China. 

Himself a giant in literature, he yet felt for those whose 
strength was unable to bear the weight of the contest. 
With admiring eulogy his chronicler dwells on the literary 
gems contained in his two collections of prose writings, 
and in his poems .which fill five series of volumes. Appro- 
bation, one degree less enthusiastic, is reserved for his cata- 
logue raisonnd of the imperial libraries at Peking, Jehol, 
Yuen-ming-yuen and Moukden, which was compiled under 
his direction. Twelve thousand volumes are described in 
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this great work, which not only gives the titles of the works, 
but resumes of their contents. W^as not also his* warm 
admiration for literary relics evinced when he ordered for 
the palace ,at Jehol replicas of the celebrated stone drums 
which arc popularly believed to date from the Chow' 
dynasty, and which now stand within the principal gate of 
the Confucian temple at Peking ? And who does not 
recognize the same spirit in his command that the Chinese 
classics should be translated into Manchu for the enlighten- 
ment of his Countrymen ? 

But while lavish in expenditure when the cause of 
literature was in question, he displayed an earnest desire 
to cut down the palace expenses, and kept a tight hand 
on the provincial outgoings, fie objected to a proposal to 
build a classical hall as a memento of his reign, and with 
an anti-iconic wisdom, which English statesmen might well 
imitate, he threw cold water on a suggestion to erect 
another statue to Buddha, and forbid the undue embellish- 
mTent of to\yns and cities with similar images. 

By a constant process of self-examimition he arrived at 
a due appreciation of his faults although the courtly chroni- 
cler declares in the spirit of Christopher Codrington — 

“He has no faults, or I no faults can spy ; 

He is all beauty, or all blindness 1.” 

The Imperial penitent was, however, of a different opinion, 
and bewailed his failings in good set terms in The Peking 
Gazette. With that moderation also which, like “ a silken 
string, ran through the pearl chain of all his virtues,” he 
forbade his too adulatory courtiers to compose a congratula- 
tory canon on the glories of his reign ; and, when even the 
Governor of Shansi reported that the waters of that 
exceptionally muddy stream, the Yellow River, had by 
virtue of the purity of his reign taken to run in a limpid 
current as pure as crystal, he declined to accept the circum- 
stance as a reflection of his virtue. With the same humility 
he receWed the reports of the viceroy of Kiangsu, in which 
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that officer announced that at the time of the jubilee harvest, 
the wheat in his province had produced five ears on each 
stalk, and refused to accept the compliment as intended for 
himself. In fact, under his unpretentious sway the laudatory 
■voices which delight to extol the virtues which surround the 
throne were theoretically hushed, and the ‘provincial 
viceroys on whom the emperor deigned to confer copies of 
his works were not even allowed to return thanks for the 
lordly gift. 

But all this virtue did not go unnoticed by heaven. As 
the jubilee year approached auspicious signs such as those 
above mentioned began to multiply, and instances of lon- 
gevity and of fruitful matrons accumulated rapidly. In the 
province of Fuhkien the number of men enjoying the serene 
and bright evenings of days of patriarchal length was extra- 
ordinarily great, and the sum total of the years of the ages 
of the thousand veterans who,' from this and other districts, 
sat down to dinner with the sovereign, was past the power 
of the chronicler to compute. In 1783, the case was 
reported to the throne of a man in Shansi who lived in his 
ancestral mansion surrounded by seven generations of 
descendants. In the following year the nJime of a Honan 
man was sent to Peking who was blessed with the presence 
of nine generations, and in the jubilee year a native of 
Kansuh was able to see the fruit of his body through a 
vista of ten degrees in the persons of one hundred and 
thirty descendants. But though “all nature wore one 
universal smile,” the supreme modesty of Khienlung 
remained intact, and as each instance of heaven’s approval 
reached him he proclaimed himself an unprofitable servant. 
Even in the palace itself signs were not wanting that the 
powers above had their hands full of blessings for the aged 
monarch. For it was given to him to see great-great- 
grandchildren growing up around him (a privilege which 
may yet be in store for the Queen), and to have the satis- 
faction of superintending the studies of these distant 
descendants. 
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Having thus enumerated the virtues of the emperor 
and their rewards, the chronicler next proceeds “ to fight 
all his battles over again,’' but not quite a//, for with courtly 
wisdom he manages to “here and there disclose a brave 
neglect,” and omits all mention of those campaigns in which’ 
the tide of war flowed against his imperial master. Nor 
does he deem it fitting to associate with the jubilee more 
than the victories of the last decade, and he begins his 
record, according to date, with the victory of the redoubted 
General Ah-kwei over the Mahommeclan rebels in North- 
Western China. He discreetly draws a veil over the 
objects and initial successes of the rebels, and says nothing 
of the straits to which the imperialists must have been 
reduced when they seriously proposed to find salvation for 
themselves by massacring every Mahommedan male above 
the age of fifteen. But with many flourishes of trumpets 
he chants a p:ean ov(;r the famous victory of Ah-kwei when 
that general finally “ pacified ” Kansuh and led the leaders 
of the revolt out to execution. 

With the same careful regard for the feelings of his 
sovereign he makes no mention of the three campaigns in 
Burma which present the curious feature of having ended 
disastrously to the Chinese in the field and successfully in 
a diplomatic sense. For fortunately for the Chinese the 
Burmese hold with Lycurgus that it is not wise to make 
war often against the same enemy lest by being frequently 
put upon to defend themselves they too shoukl become able 
warriors in their turn. All this is passed over in silence, 
and the curtain is raised on envoys from Ava supplicating 
for permission to be allowed to carry their tributary pre- 
sents to Peking. Leave is granted, and having at early 
dawn been allowed to kotow before the emperor, and to 
stand by the roadside to see his sedan-chair pass, the 
envoys are “ commanded ” to a feast, at which they had the 
honour of receiving an ode written for the occasion by the 
poet emperor. Thus enriched they were dismissed to 
the place whence they came, with directions to bring 
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to a peaceful conclusion the dispute which had been dis- 
turbing- the relations ‘between Burma and Siam with 
reference to the frontier between* the two countries. 

This was in 1 788, and two years later, the jubilee, year, 
•envoys from Burma again presented themselves, bringing 
their sovereign’s congratulations, and soliciting orf his 
behalf the rights of fief over the land which was already 
his own. Oriental ways are not our ways, but it is diffi- 
cult to understand the position of a victorious king who 
begs from his vanquished enemy feudal rights over his 
hereditary kingdom. No question as to the sanity of 
his sacred Majesty, Bodoaphra, was suggested to the mind 
of Khienlung by this request, but with infinite condescen- 
sion he granted the prayer, and having sent some more 
poetry and “ ten precious objects” to “ his younger brother,” 
he again dismissed the ambassadors. 

The Goorkha envoys are- next held up as trophies of the 
emperor’s prowess, even before the celebrated march of the 
Chinese general, Sun Fu, to the walls of Khatmandu 
(i 791). Prompted by gome inscrutable motive the Goorkha 
chief, Prithi Narayan, in 1789 appeared in deputy before 
the Son of Heaven to ask to be allowed to shelter himself 
under that aegis which is thrown by China over all tribu- 
tary states. Pleased at the request the emperor decorated 
the envoys with cap buttons, peacocks’ feathers, and girdles, 
and bade them convey to their sovereign his gracious 
assent to the petition. 

Casting his eyes seaward the Court historian next takes 
up his parable anent the successes of the imperial tro6ps 
in Formosa. From contemporary history we know that for 
years the aborigines had been giving the Chinese infinite 
trouble in that island, and that victory had not by any 
means always declared itself on the side of the Celestials. 
But at the time at which the chronicler wrote he was able 
to announce that bbth the rebel chief and his second in 
command had been taken and beheaded, and that the island 
was ” pacified.” Recent events on the same ground hay# 
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illustrated the rough-and-ready means by which this seem- 
ingly desirable result is commonly^ained by the troops of 
China ; and, we find that the delightfully simple expedient 
of Chinese, generals is to “make a solitude, and call it a 
peace.” Possibly, in happy unconsciousness of what the 
“ pacification ” meant, the emperor commanded the erection 
of a tablet to commemorate the victories of his proconsuls, 
and ordered drawings to be made of the incidents of the 
campaign, which he accompanied with descriptive poetry, 
eulogizing the skill of his generals and the bravery of his 
troops. Still further to place himself en rapport with the 
circumstances of the war, he employed skilful artists to 
model figures of the native Formosans. 

And now taking leave of the past the historian turns 
with an additional glow of admiration to recount the 
“ largess universal like the sun,” which the emperor 
vouchsafed to his subjects in acknowledgment of their fer- 
vent outbursts of loyalty. With lordly magnificence hje 
opened his treasure houses, and scattered broadcast over 
the land gifts and remissions, honours and pardons, with 
a lavish hand. On an appointed day the officers of the 
Boards of Mugic and of Rites placed a yellow table in the 
Hall of Great Peace, and reverently, in the sight of the 
prostrate ministers, people, and envoys from Korea, Annam, 
Loochoo, Siam, ?.nd Mongolia, laid upon it an imperial 
decree instinct with mercy and munificence. To the as- 
sembled multitude the emperor’s will was proclaimed by 
a herald, and officials were despatched to announce the 
same to the gods of the five mountains and die four 
rivers. 

These deities were invited to look down upon the dis- 
tribution, in the first place, of complimentary presents of 
silks and satins, gauzes and stuffs, to the princes and 
dukes of the imperial family ; to the imperial concubines 
and generals’ wives who had passed tHe age of sixty ; to 
foreign dignitaries, and mandarins and their wives who had 
d&mpleted their sixth decade. Householders who could 
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claim to have beneath their roof five generations in descent 
shared also in these and more substantial gifts of money. 
Soldiers, too, who could number more than seventy, eighty, 
ninety, or one hundred years were awarded gifts on a sliding- 
scale, though on what pretence veterans could have been 
allowed to linger so much too long on the military stage it 
is impossible to conjecture. 

Next by an edict which must have .shed light and re- 
joicings in all the Yamuns in the empire, every man- 
darin was awarded a step in rank ; and it was further 
decreed that any unlucky officials to whom blind fortune 
may have awarded punishment by mistake — what an ad- 
mis.sion for the Son of Heaven to make ! — should be 
restored to favour. But these were not the only offenders 
to whom grace was to be granted. All transported criminals 
who had .served ten years were to have their chains struck 
off : and all culprits under sentence of death, whose names 
had escaped the imperial pencil two or three times, were to 
be set free.* Military convicts who . preferred a hundred 
blows with the bamboo and freedom to working out their 
sentences were given the privilege, and the same alternative 
was graciously offered to all civil convicts “ doing ” their 
three years. To all offenders undergoing shorter sentences 
the prison doors were thrown open, and the branding irons 
were allowed to rust on their shelves during the whole 
twelvemonth. Minor offenders, such as wife-beaters, unin- 
tentional murderers and rioters, were also to have a large 
measure of mercy dealt out to them. 

But peaceful citizens were by no means to be over- 
looked in the distribution of this imperial bounty. Certain 
taxes were entirely remitted, and others were reduced, some 
30 and some 70 per cent. As, however, this remission 
would, if it were granted in one year, make the imperial 

* The names of all condemned criminals are submitted in lists to the 
emperor, who marks a .certain number for execution, pretty much at hap- 
hazard. The names of those not so marked are inserted in the succeeding 
lists. It often happens, therefore, that the names of certain criminals are 
repeatedly passed over. “ , • 
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exchequer bankrupt, it was ordained that every province 
should be divided into three parts, and that each part 
should, in succession, be tax-free for a year. At the same 
time the public competitive e.xamiiiations were to be multi- 
plied so as to admit as many scholars as possible to the 
rank of graduate, and in addition to these benefactions food 
was distributed with a lavish hand, not only to all who had 
the slightest claim to it, but to very many who had none 
at all. ■ 

Inside the palace the emperor presided over several 
feasts, to whicli guests who were privileged in the w'idest 
sense were invited. At one such entertainment in the 
“ Hall of Universal Harmony,” the princes of the blood, the 
Korean, Siamese, Loochooan, and Goorkha envoys, with 
the Europeans attached to the Court, sat down to eat and 
to drink in the imperial presence. On another occasion, 
at Yucn-niing-yuen, a number of Manchu, Chinese, and 
Mongolian officials were invited to a feast together with the 
king of Annam, the Korean, Annamese, Lao, and Formosan 
envoys, and other foreigners of distinction. At this high 
festival the emperor with his own hands apportioned his 
guests’ food, and finally to the endless glory of 
thirty-nine favoured individuals presented each with a cup 
of wine. These highly honoured persons were chosen from 
among the princes, governors, Koreans, Burmese, Laos, and 
Mongolians present, and so long as history endures will their 
names be handed down as being men whom the emperor 
delighted to honour. 

But for all the guests there were good things in store. 
Jade sceptres, pieces of satin, cap-tassels in boxes, purses 
and porcelain bowls were distributed among the princes 
and high mandarins. On the King of Annam, whose 
literary and artistic tastes it was evidently Khienlung’s 
desire to improve, a piece of poetry, a poetical fan, a draw- 
ing of the western lake, a volume of poetry, a drawing, 
Khienlung’s own poems in twenty-two volumes, an image 
of* Buddha, a jade sceptre, besides jewels, porcelain, ten 
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thousand taels of silver, and a horse were conferred. While 
presents of a similar nature were handed to the represen- 
tatives of Korea and Burma. 

These feasts were accompanied by all jthe display of 
magnificence which Orientals delight in. The official robes 
of the assembled magnates were alone enough t5 make 
a brilliant and imposing spectacle. The harmoniously 
coloured silks and satins of the mandarins, with their red- 
tasselled and be-buttoned caps, the dark raiment of the 
Burmese, the bright-coloured garments of the Laos and 
Annamese, and the quaint dresses of the Koreans, all made 
up a picture which for colour-effect it would be difficult to 
match in any other capital in the world ; while the quaint 
style of the surrounding buildings, with the added grace of 
fanciful and tasteful decorations, gave enhanced beauty to 
\)s\€ coup d’ccil. 

The sight of all this splendour was not, however, wit- 
nessed without some pain and difficulty. The time of 
assembling was the anything but “witching hour”. of dawn, 
and in order to ensure punctuality the guests were expected 
to arrive at the palace in the very early hours of the morn- 
ing. Waiting in cold, cheerless ante-rooms for the first 
appearance of daylight is not an exhilarating entertainment, 
and to be agreeably convivial at a feast spread in the twi- 
light of dawn requires an heroic effort. But the strain 
must have become severe indeed when the proceedings 
dragged their slow length along into the afternoon and 
even evening, as the seemingly endless process of distribu- 
ting the gifts, complicated as it was by repeated kotowing 
and endless ceremonies, was wearily carried out. 

And now from the contemplation of all these courtly 
splendours the historian descends into the dust and bustle 
of the arrangements for4he culminating ceremonies connected 
with the triumphant progress of the emperor from Yuen- 
ming-yuen to the winter palace within the walls of Peking. 
The whole line of route, extending over some eight miles, 
was to be adorned with every object which was likel^to 
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pleas€ the eye by its beauty and- variety. Like orient 
pearls at random strung,” the sights on the sides of the 
roadway were to be so arranged as to charm and astonish. 
But the true art of preparing such a display belongs, alf 
the world over, to the people of the sunny south, and just 
as we are compelled to look to Italy and France for ideas 
on street decorations, so the Pekingese officials appealed to 
the rich and artistic people of Central China to help themv 
solve the difficulty they were called upon to face. The 
gorgeous displays in which the people of the wealthy 
cities of Kiangsu and Che-kiang delight to indulge, sug- 
gested at once the idea that it was from them that the most 
efficient aid could be obtained, and messages were therefore 
sent broadcast into those and the neighbouring provinces 
for the assistance of those who were accustomed to convert 
the streets of their towns into .scenes from fairy-land on the 
recurrence of every great festival. Proud to have such an 
important task assigned to them, delegates from the districts 
named proceeded to the capital burdened with tons’of the 
richest silks, satins, and cloths which their native looms could 
supply. With them went officials appointed by the viceroys 
to superintend the arrangements and to keep order among 
the countless thousands of sightseer.s, workpeople, and 
followers of the magnates who were come to bend the 
knee before the Son of Heaven. 

While all Peking was thus in an uproar of preparation 
the foreign kings, princes, and ambassadors who were to 
take part in the ceremonies passed on to Jehol in Mongolia, 
whither the emperor had retired to avoid the heat and dust 
of the capital. Seldom has even an Plast^rn court presented 
such a medley of nationalities and such a variety of cos- 
tumes and surroundings as those which assembled at this 
imperial hunting palace. First to arrive were the Mongol 
khans, princes, and potentates, who owed allegiance to 
the Bogdo Khan, and who poured in from all parts of Cen- 
tral Asia, from Manchuria on the east to Turkestan on the 
west, and from the confines of Siberia to the, borders of 
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India. As each arrived he emptied at the feet of his im- 
perial master the richest treasures of his kingdom. Price- 
less jade ornaments, costly furs, and the fleetest horses 
which the steppes could supply, were presented in regkless 
profusion. Following on these dusky warriors came the 
king of Annam, who after a voyage of four months ‘found 
himself in the presence of his liege lord.* The rank and 
importance of this visitor gained him a royal welcome 
from Khienlung, who marked his appreciation of his 
loyalty by bestowing on him a red cap button, a three-eyed 
peacock’s feather, a yellow jacket, and four suits of Court 
clothes ornamented with four-clawed dragons. By a gra- 
cious dispensation he ordered that the king and the foreign 
amba.ssadors should wear the dresses of their respective 
countries at the high festivals which were to be held in 
Peking, and he even condescended to write an ode on 
the robe of the king which appears to have struck his 
imagination. 

Representatives of Shan States, bearing presents of 
palm-leaf manuscripts and young ekiphants, were suc- 
ceeded by envoys from the court of Ava, who made offerings 
of gold-leaf books, a statue of the Buddha of longevity, 
with a sutra by the same deity, a “ flowery ” elephant, six 
trained elephants, five pairs of tusks and ten pairs of pea- 
cock screens. The Loochoo islanders, in the absence of any 
rare and costly native products, brought specimens of their 
skill as artists ir» a pair of golden storks, sixty pieces of 
five-claw.ed dragon porcelain, and countless painted screens. 
Next gorgeously attired ambassadors from the king of Siam 
performed the kotow, and presented on behalf of their master 
gold-leaf books, ten pairs of “ longevity ” lamps, and one 
pair of tame elephants. With these came also Goorkha 
envoys from Nepaul, aborigines from Sze-ch’uen, Kansuh, 
and Formosa, Koreans, and last, but not least, five Portu- 
guese ; seven Frenchmen, among whose Chinese names 
it is possible to recognize those of Nicholas Raux, Joseph 
Ghislain, and Joseph Pain ; and five Italians, all of whom 
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were in the employment of Khienlung as the exponents of 
various arts and sciences. Lest they should incur the 
ignominy of presenting themselves before their sovereign 
on this great occasion empty-handed, these men laid at his 
feet pictures representing the victories gained by the im- 
perial .forces, together with glass tumblers and other pro- 
ducts of western lands. 

When all these emissaries had kotowed before the 
emperor and had gazed upon the veteran ruler, warrior, 
and poet — 

“ Deei) on whose front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care,” 

they one and all received directions to return to Peking, 
there to await the arrival of the Court. It may well be 
understood how desirable and even necessary it must have 
been to get rid of so vast an assembly from Jchol, where it 
may even be questioned whether there was enough for 
them all to eat. But the cloud of visitors having dispersed 
as speedily as it collected, arrangements were at once made 
for the State procession to Peking. With elaborate care 
every detail was worked out. The road, a hundred and 
forty miles long, was made level, the halting-places were 
arranged, and the order of procedure was exactly deter- 
mined. 

As no description of such an imperial procession has 
ever been laid before Pmglish readers, we shall make no 
apology for giving some particulars of the order of march 
on this historical occasion. The emperor himself was seated 
in a peacock-topped, red-shafted carriage, and was escorted 
by a light carriage and ten Tartar horses (probably relays). 
Following these were carried two gold chafing dishes, 
two gold incense boxes, two gold hand-basins, two gold 
bottles, a camp table and chair. These with their imperial 
owner were protected by thirty swordsmen, three archers, 
thirty leopard-tailed spearmen and light lancers. Behind 
these were carried forty blue, red, and yellow brocaded 
satin, umbrellas, four moon-white umbrellas of the same 
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material, four canopies ornamented with kingfishers’ wings, 
eight purple and red brocaded satin square umbrellas, and 
four “ quieting ” horse-whips. Fans, the invarfable ac- 
companiments of all Eastern pageants, followed next in 
goodly array, to wit, fourteen yellow brocaded satin fans, 
two rice-coloured, six red, and sixteen yellow ones of the 
same material, and eight of the red phoenix pattern. Next 
in order came four longevity pennants, together with two 
purple, four snowy, and four “ feathery ” flags of the same 
kind. Two “faithful,” four red, and four dragon-headed 
streamers floated in the wind behind these, and these 
again were followed by banners which bore designations 
which are suggestive of the cant-compounded names of 
the old Puritan leaders. There were two Teaching filial- 
piety and virtue banners,” two “ making-punishments-plain 
and guiding-instruction banners,” two “ lauding-merit aiid 
cherlshing-the-distant banners,” two “ stating-in-writing 
banners,” two “ stimulating-the-military banners,” two 
“ assenting- words banners,” and two “entering-on-virtue 
banners.” Next came two golden tablets followed by two 
lances with feathers, and then an almost endless array of 
yellow, red, blue, green, “ moon-white,” and black standards 
of silk and satin. Sixteen golden battle-axes came next in 
the procession, accompanied by the same number of “ stars,” 
melons lying down, and melons standing erect. Thirty- 
two soldiers of the imperial guard regiments and twelve 
pioneers marched in rear of these, and last of all came the 
band consisting of performers on fifty-six drums of various 
kinds, fourteen “ dragon ” and “ peaceful ” flutes, eight 
cymbals, sixty horns, two pandean pipes, two flageolets, 
two gongs, and two bells. 

Surrounded by this imperial state the emperor, on the 
thirtieth day of the seventh month, reached the portals of 
the sumnler "palace at Yuen-ming-yuen, where for thirteen- 
days he reposed after the fatigues of his journey. At the 
end of that time, on a set day, he gave audience to the 
people, nations, and languages vdio had come to do him 
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hongur. This ceremony, which was marked with more 
than usual pomp, was held at the “ Hall of Universal 
Harmony,” in the palace at Peking. At the conventional 
and uncomfortable early hour of dawn the guests began to 
assemble in the courtyard facing the imperial dais, and long 
before the strains of the emperor’s band announced the 
approach of the Son of Heaven the hall was filled to 
overflowing by an orderly crowd, each unit of which stood 
exactly in the spot decreed by the Board of Ceremonies as 
being proper to him. 

On the raised vermilion way leading to the throne stood 
the princes of the blood, the king of Annam, and some 
few officers of the highest rank, while to the west of that 
favoured causeway were arranged the foreign ambassadors 
and envoys, and on the east the mandarins present accord- 
ing to their ranks. As the emperor, who still stood 

“ With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
'I'he weight of mightiest monarchies,” 

ascended the throne, the music paused, but only to burst 
out again in the joyous strains of the air, " Happiness and 
Peace.” To the tune of this soothing melody the masters 
of the ceremonies led up in succession to the throne the 
princes and Mongol khans ; the king of Annam, the 
ambassadors of the kings of Burma, Siam, and Korea, and 
of the Shan and Goorkha chiefs ; the representatives of the 
aboriginal tribes of Sze-ch’uen and Formosa ; and the 
European residents at the Court. As one and all of these 
reached their appointed places, they thrice bent their pliant 
knees, and nine times performed the kotow, while with 
bated breath they offered their congratulations to the Lord 
paramount of Eastern Asia. 

So soon as they had recovered their original positions, 
tea was served, and as each received his cup and finished it 
he kotowed to his imperial host. This final kotow was the 
signal for the retirement of the emperor, who leaving with 
his guests an invitation to listen to his band perform the 
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air, “ Firmness and Peace,” betook himself to the inner 
palace to receive the congratulations of his concubines of 
the first and second ranks. As this ceremony was arcane, 
we are told nothing of it beyond the fact that each con- 
cubine knelt thrice and bowed thrice before their lord, to 
the appropriate piece played by the band of “ Harmony 
and Quiet.” Following on these ladies’ heels, but at a 
discreet distance, came the emperor’s sons and grandsons, 
who in the intervals between kotowing and kneeling gave 
utterance to their desire that he might live for countless, 
ages the possessor of health, of power, and of peace. 

But, mighty though the emperor was, there were yet 
powers higher than he whom he was bound to respect and 
honour. To these deities every event of importance in 
the life of an emperor has to be reported and fitting sacri- 
fices to be offered. And Khienlung, therefore, as in duty 
bound, appointed six ministers .to announce the completion 
of his eightieth year, and to offer sacrifices, to the five 
sacred mountains ; to the gods of cities, seas, rivers, clouds, 
thunder, and rain ; to the five ancestors of antiquity, and 
to Confucius. At the same time princes of the blood were 
commissioned to carry the like glad tidings to heaven, 
earth, the imperial ancestors, and the gods of grain. 

And now all the sacred and official functions having 
been performed there remained only the great popular 
festival — the procession of the emperor from Yuen-ming- 
yuen to the palace in Peking. F'or months preparations 
had been made, for this carnival. From all parts of the 
empire had poured into the capital the richest and choicest 
products of looms and factories for the adornment of the 
line of route, while the most skilful artificers and artists 
were employed to exercise their ingenuity and taste in 
arranging and beautifying the materials at hand. By a 
happy inspiration it was determined to lay before the aged 
emperor in the short journey from the summer palace to 
the capital a microcosm of the empire at large. For this 
purpose every trade, every industry, and every business 
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were represented by handicraftsmen of each pursuing their 
own callings, while the religions and superstitions of the 
people were illustrated by shrines and . temples peopled 
with deities and genii of the most approved and orthodox 
shapes. 

On the morning of the twentieth day of the eighth 
month the emperor mounted his imperial sedan-chair, and* 
escorted in much the same order as when he arrived at 
Yuen-ming-yuen, except that on this occasion golden 
chariots, elephant chariots? and jewelled chariots, with 
loose; elephants and men bearing flags sacred to Saturn, 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus followed in his train, 
he started on his imperial progress. As he emerged from 
the gateway the 2 :)rinccs, Mongolian dignitaries, and dukes 
who were there assembled fell on their knees bc;forc him, an 
c.xample which was followed along the route by all those 
who were privik;ged to be sp'cctators of his presence. A 
pavilion, built to imitate European architecture, marked the 
{jlace a little further on where the members of the imi^erial 
clan knelt to do honour to their kinsman, and beyond, 
under the shadow of some artificial hills, were assembled 
the king of Annam and the tributary envoys holding forth 
in their outstretched hands pieces of coral, strings of pearls, 
and other products of the lands and seas which gave them 
birth. Gaily decor, .ted pavilions from which bands dis- 
coursed sweet music, cool splashing fountains, and prettily 
landscaped rockeries added their charms to this part of 
the route. But passing from the mere beautiful to the 
practical, lines of shops, hospitals, and p(.;rhaps with an 
attempt at grim pleasantry, butchcr.s’ stalls succeeded, and 
were followed by an artificial mountain at the base of 
which boys, mounted on bamboo figures of the “eight 
creatures,” viz., horses, oxen, dragons, fowls, swine, 
pheasants, dogs, and goats, rode gaily round. 

At various stages -along the road prettily carved pavi- 
lions afforded shelter to officials of the various grades and 
from the different provinces, while in others were arranged 
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thrones and refreshments for the emperor in case he should 
be tempted to alight. Actors, gymnasts, conjurors, and 
acrobats performed their most attractive feats at stated 
intervals, and ponds in which artificial fish were drawn 
along by invisible magnets formed a variation in the show 
which combined the mysterious with the wonderful, ' The 
lieavenly powers were represented by the eight genii, who 
appeared to be conferring their choicest gifts on the 
imperial passer-by, while the god of longevity repeated 
himself with almost wearisome iteration in his desire to 
assure the emperor of the privileges he had in store for 
him. To the eyes of ordinary mortals more pleasing 
sights were those presented by twelve daughters of heaven 
offering flowers, and a bevy of goddesses of the sea who 
stood to render their homage. Possibly to impart a flavour 
of orthodoxy to these heretical manifestations of nature 
wonship, Buddhist temples were occasionally introduced, 
peopled with shaven priests who, in order to remind the 
emperor of the manner of the introduction of the religion, 
had at one place the figure of a white horse carrying 
bundles of .Sutras in imitation of the white horse which bore 
to Loyang the original manuscripts brought from India, A 
Mahommedan mosque also graced the scene, and by its 
presence gave evidence of the religious tolerance of the 
people. 

With busy industry artizans plied their various trades 
by the roadside. Agriculturists also ploughed fields, sowed 
grain, and reaped harvests in sight of the emperor’s sedan. 
So, too, women picked tea-leaves, singing the while out of 
compliment to the imperial bard the tea-picking ballad 
composed by the emperor; fishermen landed their finny 
prey from the waters of, the river and ponds ; women sat 
at their looms weaving silken stuffs ; farmers tended their 
poultry, and cottagers worked in their gardens while their 
wives employed themselves in their domestic duties. 
Triumphal arches, some composed of flowers and others 
of carved wpod designed in all possible and impossible 
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shapes, were stretched across the road at frequent intervals, 
while boys fluttered about dressed as bats, the emblems of 
happiness, or in the shape of phoenixes flapped their wings 
on pavilion, roofs, or offered fruits to their lord and master, 
disguised as monkeys, or again in company wi,th beautiful 
women danced and postured to the delight of all beholders. 
The river which ran parallel to the road was gay with 
green, blue, and red dragon boats, and the bridges were 
made the scenes of mythological triumphs over the* beasts 
of the forest. Elephants and old men stood and knelt at 
many a “coign of ’vantage,” and noticeable features in the 
decorations were the number of pavilions designed on 
European models, with one in the shape of a cross. The, 
literary instincts of the people were manifested in the 
presence of libraries, and beautifully painted panels re- 
minded the emperor that admirable as were the paintings 
of M. Castiglioni, the late Court artist, the nation could yet 
boast of an art which for graceful arrangement, harmony 
of colouring, and true artistic feeling, has seldom been 
surpassed. The arrival at the palace gate brought the 
“ beatific vision ” to an end, and we may well imagine 
that the door closed on a weary though delighted sove- 
reign. 

A grand reception finally brought the principal festivi- 
ties to a close. On this occasion the emperor’s sons and 
grandsons danced before him and sang three hundred of 
his songs ! With such a lengthy programme it is difficult 
to imagine how they could have found time to present him 
with thC' goblet of ten thousand times ten thousand years 
of life, or how the king of Annam and the Burmese envoys 
could possibly have had opportunities of performing selec- 
tions of their native songs in his presence. But we are 
told that they did, and yet were capable in the evening of 
“ assisting ” at a display of fireworks in the palace grounds. 
Scarcely less wearisbpie must have been their enforced 
attendance at a succession of theatrical performances on 
the following days to which they were admitted in batches, 
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the building being too small to contain them all. But even 
these acts of munificence did not exhaust the stream of the 
emperor’s bounty. Day after day a continuous supply of 
gold and jade ornaments, embroidered clothes, tea, and fruit 
•reached the ambassadors and envoys from the palace, and 
the Dalai Lama of Tibet, who appears to have arrived too 
late to take part in the festivities, became the recipient of 
images of Buddha, silver tea chests, vases, satins and silks 
in quantities which appeared to be out of all proportion to 
the gifts of “ Red books ” which he brought with him for 
presentation from Lhassa. 

And so the curtain fell on this imperial pageant amid 
the echoes of tlic shouts of adulation which reverberated 
from the mountains of Manchuria and d'artary to the 
frontiers of India and I'urkestan, and from the Indian 
Ocean to the China Sea. And thus with one consent the 
peoples of Central and Eastern Asia fell down before the 
throne of the Son of Heaven and proclaimed aloud again 
and again that — 


“ None but himself could be his parallel/’ 

What wonder, then, that Khienlung and his successors, who 
believed their power to be co*extensive with his, should 
have looked with scorn and defiance on us islanders from 
the western ocean who dared to claim for our sovereign 
equal rights with the mighty monarchs whose commands 
passed current in so many realms ! Fortunately, however, 
the people of China are, as we have lately been told in the 
pages of this Review, awakening from this dream of far- 
stretched greatness, and having long boasted of their 
power, are now beginning to understand their weakness. 

Robert K. Douglas. 
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• INDIAN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION.* 

J "'oitr Excclkiicy the l^iccroy and Chajiccllor, Members of the 

Senate, and Graduates of the University of Calcutta , — 

I nAij hoped that we should have been privileged to listen, 
to-day, to a Slatosman whose eloquence has adorned 
liigh posts in America, Europe, Africa, and Asia. But, my 
Lord, you have yourself laid your command upon me to 
address the present Convocation, and however much I may 
regret this decision for tin; sake of my fellow members of 
the University, I cheerfully obey Your Excellency’s order. 
For surely no man can look' down on this hall, filled with 
the educated youth of Northern India on the eve of their 
start in life, without being glad of an opportunity of wishing 
them God-speed, and saying to them such words of counsel 
and of comfort as may be found in him. There is, how- 
ever, another tliought even more insistent at this moment 
in my mind. For standing amid the senators and digni- 
taries of this great seat of learning, I cannot help asking 
myself, How far hav'c this University, and the system of 
education which it represents, fitted these young men for 
their w-ork in life ? 

That is a question which has caused much heart- 
searching during the past year. Judged, indeed, by the 
outward and material results, there can be no question 
whatever. In i86i, just a quarter of a century ago, this 
University, then a homeless body-corporate, held its En- 
trance Examination in tents upon the hot open plain. Its 
examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Arts were con- 

Being an Address to the Convocation of the Calcutta University, by 
the Honourable the Vice-Chancellor, Sir William Hunter, K.C.SJ. ; 
delivered in the Senate House on January 8, 1887. 
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ducted in a borrowed chamber, disturbed one day by a 
concert-company on the floor above, and on another day by 
the settling up of the Calcutta races in the next room. In 
that year it passed its first Master of Arts, The tents on 
the open plain have grown into this stately hall ; the 
graduates have advanced from tens to hundreds, and- from 
hundreds to thousands. This year, the numbers made 
another leap forward. The candidates for the Entrance 
Examination reached their highest point, within a few units 
of 4,400. The candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts were more than double the number in the preceding 
year. The number of Masters of Arts were also double 
the number in 1885, 

Judged, therefore, by the test of figures, or by this 
pillared Senate House with its lofty ceilings and marble 
statues, the career of the University has" been wholly 
prosperous. But the true results of a great spiritual influ- 
ence upon a people cannot be gauged by statistics alone, or 
by any outward magnificence in stone or lime. The Cal- 
cutta University stands not only as the door by which the 
educated classes in this country pass into the professions ; 
but also as a barrier at their entrance into practical life. 
In England, the young doctor, the young engineer, the 
young lawyer, have many pathways into their future voca- 
tions besides the Universities. In India, a youth has, with 
few exceptions, to qualify himself for his profession, whether 
medicine, or civil engineering, or teaching, or the law, in 
an institution affiliated to a University, by a course 6f 
study regulated by the University standards, and tested 
by the University examinations. The Calcutta University 
guides in this way the higher education of over 120 
millions of people (more than Gibbon's estimate' of the 
whole population of the Roman Empire), in ninety-eight 
affiliated colleges and schools. 

Sucli a system of Public Instruction has to work from 
above ; and not, as in countries where education has slowly 
developed on popular lines, from below. One of its sources 
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of incompleteness is, that, unless very carefully and very 
intelligently watched, it fails to keep touch with the 
changing practical needs of the people. This peril of Public 
Instruction in India has been powerfully realized by our 
present Viceroy. T.he great economic necessity of India is 
to find food for an increasing pent-up population, by opening 
new fields of industry, and by rendering the national labour 
more productive in the old fields. Elurope has had to deal 
with the same difficulty ; and one of the most effective 
remedies adopted by European States is technical educa- 
tion. The need of such instruction is most painfully’^ clear 
to us in India, where all engineering and even mechanical 
labour above a certain class has hitherto had to be imported 
from a distant continent at a great cost. But the problem 
is a much larger one. The truth is that India at this 
moment in the midst of an industrial revolution of un- 
exampled rapidity and magnitude. It is passing before 
our eyes from the old-world domestic industries of the 
handloom and the forest-forge, to the modern developments 
of industrial co-operation, ‘ the cotton-mill, the coal-mine, 
and the steam-foundry. It is to fit India to play her ptirt 
*as a great industrial country in this new era, that Lord 
Dufferin’s proposals for a system of technical education are 
designed. 

But although the need of technical education is 
peculiarly apijarent in India, the difficulties are unusually 
great. For, in the first place, the staple trade of India is 
agriculture ; and while this is a branch of industry in which 
improvement is much required, it is also one in which im* 
provement has, in every country, proved slowest. In the 
second place, technical education costs money ; and the 
Government of India has at present little money to spare. 
Indeed, during the past year, the educational authorities 
have been struggling to preserve the sums already allotted, 
rather than hoping for additional grants. Anxious as I am 
to see technical education extended throughout India, I 
should deeply regret if the funds were obtained for it by 
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MjLirAK’t rnoMOTjONS. 

I8th Reir. Native lufantiy. — Senior 
Fnsign James Fati rson, to l»e Litaitenant 
Iroin the Olh of October, !H10, vice 
Bayloy deceased. 

His Kxcellency llu' Kiyjit Mcno^iihic 
the Governor (iem ral in i'oaneil i-. pli a.-^ed 
to appoint Ensimi Wilton ot iMuiiiieers, 
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District, wliic/i is sliiiated to ilie east- 
ward of tin* lhnranip<M)ter Uiver, and 
such parts of the country inhabited hy 
the G arrow tribes as may he accessible. 

Lieutcnatit Georue Arnold of the 2d 
ve^. of Native Cavalry, to the \acant si- 
tuation of Fort Adjutant and Barraek 
Master at Agra, vice Ca])taiii Phipps, 
to be Snperintendant of (a\il and iNIilitary 
Buildings in the Lower Provinces. 

f)rt. 22, IHH). — 'The Governor (Central 
in Council was pleased in the Political 
Department, umler date I2th inst. to ap- 
point Lieut. Salmon, Adjutant to the 2d 
Batt. 18th lleg. of N. 1. to eominand 
Lieut. CoL Bradshaw’s Escort, in the 
room of Lieut. Boileau. 

Major T. Anbury of Fngincers, to he 
Garrison Engineer and Executive (Blicer 
at Delhi. 

FURLOUGHS TO LUROPE. 

nth Dec.— Lieut. R. P. Pelly,2d N. 1, 

Mr. Surgeon I. Wilson, of the Rung- 
poor local Batt. 


AD.MINISl llA l ION.«( TO ESTATES. 
Nuvchihtt' , 18 Id. 

Mr. Petm- Millar. — Adniinistralor, D. 
Heniing, Esq. Regi.strar. 

.Major WL xMillingchaiii. — Admiiii.stra- 
tor, J). lleming. Esq. Reirislrar. 

.Mr. Cliailes Frank Wronght(;!i, Adnii- 
r.istiator, I). Heniing, Es«i. Registrar. 

Capt. X l.ecliatt. — Executor, Capt. W. 
A. Bailey, <jf tiie American ship Horatio. 

Mr. 'rUomas Chailes. — Administrator, 
D. Ileming, Exp Kegist tar. 

.Mr. W. Henry Bainluidge. — Admiiiis- 
liator, 1). Ih tninu, Reuistrar. 

.Mr. Henry llarvav. — Executor, Mr. MX 
Hall. 
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ni-iin, N’ov, 

, lave J poo, 

Tti. 

ikiT, 

‘Jlq f,ondmi. 

Ml 

Clnre, 

Liverpool 


l^rp<trtnr> «. 


l.ord C.i.stkreng'i, 

Dm ant , 

China. 

Albniii, 

I'.-'lUl, 

England. 

H ainiltdii. 

r;ix‘> ii'aipdij 

I’m tsmoutl.' 

Kirk I’.ll.i, 

Dipn.dl, 

r.ondon. 

Ndrilniinbri in. 

1 , IWSOll, 

Ditto. 

Albidti, 

Oliver, 

England. 

(’ah donia, 

!{• d)i I ts, 

l.ondon. 

Lady Lu'Inngton, 

I Colling, 


Marq. <d Anglesej, 

, Mom son, 

Ditto. 


Biuriis. 



('<t. g4tli. Ml', r I.. I’lulur. of a 

l,Miy of nani (’(ilomi W'oguflan, 

t’omnu'.;.nv Gi.tinnl, ot .i son. 

La.lv. ol I.it'.a. 'laot ILyijoMs, t'^t hat- 
-jil Iti'fz.in* ..t, N. I. -jt <i 
•.’Nlli. Ml'.. I'.lx'iK /,. r t'imnip'on, a sori, 

03. M 1', Ml I niiii.i ( '.noliMi- I? u'i‘, of .tsiin. 

'ilS. i.Jl'lv o! Josi |>1» I'Xu, of .1 U.uigli- 

til'. 

Hi. Mrs, (’.uoliru' Uakii, of i\ son. 

}il. I a«!** of .toliii Siioni, Liu. of the ('ivi( 
s. i\ u'o. Ill a 5-011 . 

H'.. LatK ot <■ ijif . \V, G, f’aiiliriil (’ominanilan » 
o| KT liri ii.ai 1(1 ILitialioii, ot a tliiiiulifer. 
rt. I.ady of C.ipl -A. ('. Maimi[;aHli, of lliC 

F.inma, ot a (laii’jhUT. 

i(>. l.aily of James Henry Crawfimt, Esq. of 
dtmglilcr. 

1. Lady Eli/..>bctli Eiclianlson, of a son. 

1.’. Ml'., I'., \V, l.t.wrie, of a son. 

Scpl. U >. l.ady (it Jolm line!, Esq, ot a son. 

Kov. U7. l.aily of Lit vUonanl W, Playfair, 8th 
Keg. N. 1. Supeiintemitni of MilMary Koads, of 
u daughter, 

29. Lady of raptain John Beam, of the ship 
Harm ti, of a son. 

9‘), Mrs. (J, (d a dantrtitcr. 

93. Mrs. Edward dU'inz, of a son, 

13. lady of t.'api. J. Nesbitt. 3d N, L of a son. 

14. The Lady of Edward Watson, Esq. of lit* 
Civd Servu'C, of a son. 

!i. Mrs. Rogers, cd' a son ; — the infant died the 
same day . 

17- At Chinsurah, the Lady of Dr. Vos, of a son. 
Oct. 2(1. Mif.. Edmonds, fd a son. 

Nov. 13. At SbehiTghaity, the I.ady of George 
Playfair, Esq. rivil Surgeon, Rufngurh, of a 

Ort, 23. At Gray, (he Lady of Abercromby Dick, 
Esq, of a daughter. 

M.ARRIAGKS. 

Oct. 95. F.nsign V. 1. Crane, of the 4th N. 

to Miss Sophia Atbaiiass. 

Mr. A, Fleming to Miss Charlotte White. 

Air. M. Augier to Miss I, E. Dufour. 

20. Mr. Peter Smith to Miss. Elizabctli Baker, 
Nov. 8. Mr. Smith to Miss Helen Mackenzie. 
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f>cf Willi'im Henry Abbot, fbq. to Lucy 

Mann \V Aft?. 

3Sm\. 20 . ^V^ 'Ncpc.in, ‘»on oj Su Loan Ncpc*an, 

iVnl. to M. H. liceber, tlilcst *lauglilci 

()1 t' lj.t. Ittiibcr. 

Dcc.i). .1, H . ILirlotv, li^q. <»l ilu.* < ivil Service, 
lo Mi^'= L'.. Kol'‘'rt<-nn, 

JVov. CO. 'I l>e Kcv. Mr. Uobcit May to Afis:> 
F.li/.<'ib‘th lLi\!('iu , 

M. iMi. 'I'lioinar' Sv, irnlen lo Mi>a ,\una M.in.i 

r.. Mr.* rj.meit, jun. »' Mio. Ann 

Ibil ost. . 

U}. Afr. t liaiicb Alaitin to Mi-i? Ar\ii t Marui 
Va’.leiiii-, 

DEArHS. 

ibt Nov. flerrulcs Scott, Estp of tlic lirm ot 
Me-." I Jas. Sv olt and t’o. 

''/Ill (>«l- riMina'^ ('hulc'., M. I>. A.ss.i’st- 

ain .Surgeon on tlu Hongal L.^lablisliment, 
cl ytat."'. 

Ob Sept, Capt. M. It Lanig, of tbe .siiip Lord 
t ’astlcteagli, .tged a I years. 

'■JiJ .Iidy. My ruiidiiiliMy f.illlni;’ oviiboaid, 
I'O'ii tlie riiilbpp.i, on 111 '', letimi fioni I'.njiland 
to Ills l.illuFj Master Saimnl HittUinan, aged 
to vears. 

.‘sill t)(i. Mr. .lolinson ViolU-i, indtgo pl.mtt f, 
.it'.rd 10. 

liifaittsoo of Ebcni'zti 'riiOTnpson.L-q. 

.'lines Charb's brook, Esq. bne Clncf 

« biic’i r of the .Slop liai i o/.i. 
t'apt. N . Mtal-q age 1 4t>. 

'.Hi Nov. Mrs. Snsannali Alayr.ar? 

Mr. Wa'tri Mradv, Assist.mt at tlie Hon. Com- 
pany’s Itoiamc tbiialen. 

Ei.inc'es. the iiilant dangbtr r of J . Gilrnorc, Esq. 
£»tb. 1-ady Calc lock', aged -ti. 

7tb, Ml. E.liiigwoorl, Ufheer of an American 

.Ship, 

iolb. Saur'vtz Pay, Es(j. Civil .Servant of His 
Damsb M.i)esty al Sivampote. 

1211) Oci, Capt. N. Hitchings. 

Lit lit. Col. Itiiltoii .Mainaai nig, of lOtli. N. I. 

< ajit . ILcbaril II icqott . 

V-filti IJec. Ladv C Mnilon, Esq, 

I Till Nov. At Cawnpoir, tlie laiiy of t!ipt. J, 
Maling, ncpiOy nia-ter il tb.il -tat ion. 
yist 'cpt. In ibe.irmv at .lan'a .d'lei a few d \ys 
illness, Llrnt. 1). I'alsloW, .d tlie 2d liUt.Olb. 

(T»a<id.-on, d 4 yc.d's and >2 
ifb of r. llr.\l' I'sq. ol ibe Civil 

a I Hinafioo.', of ibc It Te- ini t. ])i5.1;o 

H. M . 1 tt b fool. 

l dll. (Ml board H. C, *'bii'. Asti.ll, .b.bn, sgt.ind 
son ot A. It oil Cha pm 111 , E q. 

;d Api.l. On loii.l H. C. slop, Earl f», ibanas, 
Hv>beit, son ol lb\. M. Joins, I). O. 

On Ibe Sept cinl/er bi-t, on bo.iid tjio M uy 

Ann Tiaii-port, . ■* In, i.inrn fioni Java to 
IbngaS Capt, k, < ock. C ni, 'In. )t II VVinq 
i , 1. I at t. In ii. Voi. 

I.at- ty. at I ntfvjdiur, Enniemint r’b. rios \\Vb~ 
-ster, ol the Cil I'atl.v'mn ‘db lbr,ii..<ni Naiivi 
I iifant ry. 

On the it'ib November, Mr.s, .Ah'M Ums — 
aged 3f». 

At se.v, on tm: lOtb S< pti-mber, .dli r a f.-w days 
illness, Cajitain li.uvkey. of tin sp.ip Maiioas, 
sincerely and unleignedly leqolUd by cverv 
one that kin A’ inin. 

At Delbi, on ll.e Cdtb September, Christopl.f r 
Cbilds, Esq. Assisiaiit Surgeon, — 'iiiin h i siecm- 
cd and nniversally ugrelted. 

At Allahabad, on the 1st Hicembtr, (irandi-oo, 
aped 1 yeais and ‘2 monlli<i, Son of IraneiK 
Hawkins, Esq. of the Civil Serviee, 

At Mei bainimre, on the : 3 d December, Ma.sfer 
fJeorge ridA'avd Tluriny,— agt il 17. 


INIADIUS. 

Private letters from IMadras liriii^ the 
most mdanclioly accounts of ibe. atroci- 
ties of tlie Piiidaris. Lieutenant KeiL;hley 
of the 3d Madras cavalry, was taken on hi.^ 
■way from Hydrabad by a band of tbe^c 


inarander.s, who burnt the urift)rtiinatc 
otlicer in bis rot, to which he was conftned 
by illness, and troni which he was unable 
to rise; they executed the horrid barbae 
rity by placing under him bags steeped ia 
oil. The di.^trict of Clanjam has been laid 
desolate, and every siteiies of cruelty and 
piimdtM- jiiMciiM’d by these liitlierio suc- 
ee'^^ful iii\ader,s. The meastire of ap- 
pointing .Sibiiudi or re\enue corps wai 
ahandonetl by the Madras government, 
wliich have, armed llie Peons. 

lacui. Holton of tin- infantry is reported 
tohi\e fallen by treachery in an enter 
pri^e against the IMndai is. 

BITITHS. 

At the Presidenev, 'm the C4(h N'" ^ber, the 
r..idv if J. 11, D. OgHvie, Esq < lotioiii - 

abb' Comp IIIVS Civil S- rvier •! < 

At V\‘i<!:u. lu lliiiii. O', til! ‘j'b I’lb I le Lady 
<if llruoke ('uiitiifr, E-q. o' a«i'u' li*i - 
Al E'liuoid, otl Ibe iiioin o< t!i '>tb Novoin- 
b'*r, the Lad\ ol Liiiiii 1 (>. sio t, «2d Ball. 
Otb U'q>t. N. I. o» .1 -<"1. 

J.iii. 4. l.adv of \ ri r, E q. of i urgbler, 

Dec 4 1, Mrs W sii-uiiii. <d :i "on. 

Jan.fi. I ady of M q ir E. V*. Su V'*ii5;iin, of a con. 

5. Ml'*;. I old, of Ni'U'.ie, of .1 ''.lugliior. 

l t. I,:idv 'f f.ipl. kiiiKlrvI, fb puty Military 
Aiidi'of Cm iut.iI, ol a "lO'i 

At the l*re"-id' ncv. on the morning of the 8tU 
J.sn. lb' Ladv of M '|••r <b-oi j. Kcalcs, of a eon. 
in. At Klip. ink, tin. I lu >1 C.ipi , Urmsby, of a 
d.mgliU r. 

I'l. l.idy of W. Sx.iti, E. <j o( I d.iiigbler. 

Silt. I'.. Lidyoi IV m Mi'own, I'E’q. of 't son. 

:t'' H .11 . ^Ii s. 'V. Ho ' , d a .1 III gbit r. 

lu. L'dy of fan V D. iv b >rd. E tp ot a daughter. 
I'O Mrs. I..mi-,i A iiice Slatit n of a son. 

in. E.id\ of Capt . 'I’l I \v tn.in, td i daughter. 

<»• ( . I . i.ady of W. Afk m.«on, Ivtj. of ,1 diuiglitf r. 
Sipf. f'o Lidy of tooigo I'arkc, Et^q, of * 
d.mvbf er. 

Del.", lady of f.p.ut.-<'oloTU'l Etidmnre, of i 

tbmgiiti 1 

fi Lady ol Jafnc'i 'I’.ivUvr, E'=»(p of a son. 

H, L.idv "f ILnrv Oaks, Ib.q. of a son. 

Jan.fi, L'dyol M.ijor E. P. Step he iisi :i. v*d Balt . 
•Ih ki gt. ot a dctMi’Jitt 1 . 

D'‘c 27 . L idv' of C.tpt. C. Walkti, i Batt. 

-'(b N. J. of .1 tlaue.litcr, 

Jan. M. Lady of J.'u i;i .- < ol, J, VVebb, of a 
daiigbli r. 

Jan. 'j i. At Poomimille, Laily fd' Li« ut. Cross, of 

a 'll. 

Jnn. V. I .ady .Aniiaboll \ Alaelcoil, .x daughti^r. 
o, Al Cannanore, Ladv ol Jauu'w of A 

tlangbter. 

MAkRIAGES. 

At Hvlei d'.id, on ilm fuli NovMiibor, Henry 
Hii"C»l!, l-^q. to M.^s M. Cloiddc Moltet. 

Lati Iv at Diidon, Capf. Har;;ra'>j to Mis-, Nixon. 
•271 b Jan. Capt. Joins Mavni. ' ► Mr<, Whyte. 
Lately at Kanani, Mr. F. Ciooan to Mi<!s Heinnc. 
*?d fan. I.icur. Hi ni'v Smith, Fort Adjutant of 
Ma'iiilipatam, I 0 Miss Frances Watson. 

Jan. 1. The H. v. W. Malkin to Mi.ss Toller, 
eldi-st dauehTi-r of Sir S. Toller, Ailvoraie-Gen. 
Jan. 11. (i. sir.itton, E<q. to Anne, eldest 

<l;uigblrr of T. Lewis, Fbq. of Ealing, Middle- 

St V. 

'2. At ALv^ulipatam, T.icul. H. Smith, Fort Adju- 
tant Ilf Ma-.idip.itain to Miss F. Watson, 
pec. M. laeul. Bond, Artillery, to AJfs. A. 
M.ick'iv, willow’ ot the late Capt. Mackay, fitiii. 
f’ompanv’s Si ivicc, 

Nov. '20, Lieut. H. k, King, iqtb N. L to Mis* 
M, A. King. 

Oct. 7. Joiiu Dent, Ibq. to Miss Emily J.me 
Ru Kelts. 

,. R,^v. H. C. Eauk, to Mif. C. A. 1, Johnston. 

•J. James BalUie Pcndci, E:q- Suigcon, to Mh< 
Mali I Ros.di*- Bovd, 
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of Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal. I feel confident 
that If the Government now sees its way to set the example 
of liberality to technical education, local effort and private 
beneficence will do their part. ^ 

But in a great movement there is something more 
inspiring and more effective even than local effort and 
private beneficence : and that is the united munificence of 
a people. I cannot forget that this is the Jubilee Year of 
our gracious sovereign, the Queen- Empress. It will be 
rendered memorable in every distant jiart of Her Majesty’s 
great Empire, not alone by towering edifices and by 
monuments in mirble .and bronze, but also by the establish- 
ment of many institutions destined to benefit future 
generations. I shall rejoice if it is put into the hearts of 
the people of India to devote a part of their commemoration 
fund to placing technical education upon a secure and 
permanent* basis. For I know of no other way in which 
they can confer so great a benefit on India, or so surely 
give their children and their children’s children cause to 
bless this auspicious year of a long and most glorious reign. 

During that reign India has entered the markets of the 
world in a new character. She appears no longer as a 
retailer of luxuries for the rich, but as a wholesale producer 
of staples — of the crops which feed, and of the fabrics 
which will yet clothe other nations. This change means, 
that fifty years ago India had a practical monopoly in most 
of the few articles which she sold ; while now she has to 
face the keen competition of many countries. In 1837, the 
first year of Her Majesty’s reign, India exported about ten 
millions sterling of luxuries for which she could generally 
ask her own price. In 1887, India will export ninety 
millions sterling worth of staples, but she will have to 
compete with the whole world, from California to China, in 
finding a market. 

The industrial revolution is effecting changes in thei 
working life of the people, which are felt, for evil or for 
good, in every homestead throughout this vast land. We 
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can do something to secure that they shall be felt for good. 
In one respect, indeed, India and England have at this 
moment a unique opportunity. For India has the cheapest 
labopr in the world, and England has the cheapest capital. 
England is sending her capital to India, but Indian labour 
has iTkOt been able to keep pace with the changes required 
from it. The truth is that, in Europe and America, the 
new industrial era has called forth new methods of instruct- 
ing the national labour, and of rendering it more effective. 
India will obtain her true position in the industrial world 
only when she adopts similar methods of technical 
education. I shall therefore, ^ on the proper occasion 
urge that part of the fund to be raised to commemorate 
the Jubilee of the Queen -Empress, be devoted to that 
purpose, for I look upon this as a providential opportunity 
for directing a portion of the national wealth to a permanent 
means of national progress. • 

India will rejoice in many ways that her beloved 
sovereign has been spared to reign during so many glorious 
years. Illuminations, statues, memorial buildings, wells by 
the wayside, and the feeding of the poor, are each and all 
fitting expressions of the glad heart of the people. But to 
enable India to worthily fill the new place which she has 
won in the industrial world during Queen Victoria’s reign, 
seems to my mind one of the noblest purposes to which the 
united thank-offerings of the nation can be devoted. For 
the last illumination will sputter oiit into darkness, and time 
will lay its defacing finger on the marble and the bronze. 
But the education of the people has within itself an inherent 
life which can never perish, and which will throw out new 
and ampler growths from generation to generatiort. 

I have dwelt at some length on a very practical aspect 
of education, for this University is to the great multitude of 
its youth the doorway into the practical professions. But 
education has also another ob/ect, and I do not forget the 
motto which we bear upon our seal. New graduates of 
the University! examine the diplomas which you have this 
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day received, and you will find impressed on each parch- 
ment the words, The Ahvancement of Learning. I well 
know that to most of you, the education of your youth must 
be the bread-winner of your life. But there are many 
among you who will have leisure to advance learning 
yourselves, and many who will have ample means to. assist 
in its advancement by others. I trust, too, and believe that 
in some of your souls there burns that sacred fire, that love 
of learning for its own sake, that desire for intellectual 
fame, and that hereditary talent for literary work, which 
made India an illuminated continent upon the map of the 
ancient world, and which neither poverty nor the hard 
struggle of this modern age can quench. 

To such among you I would say, that I envy the; 
splendid possibilities now within your reach. If I were 
asked, in what position has a young man at this moment 
the best chance of winning a great and enduring reputation 
by literary work, I would answer, as a graduate of one of 
our Indian Universities. For in no other country that I 
know of, are such masses of literary work waiting for the 
worker. Take the fundamental question of the origin of 
the Indian people, and you will find European scholarship 
at a standstill for w'ant of local Indian research. Philology 
has wrung from Sanskrit its secrets concerning the early 
migrations of mankind. But into that still more marvellous 
world of prehistoric human movement, represented by the 
Non-Aryan elements in 'Indian speech, European scholars 
at this moment find no further thoroughfare. 

So strongly was this felt at the Oriental Congress at 
Vienna last autumn, that a scheme was drawn up and has 
been urged upon the Indian Government, to organize a 
systematic survey of this dark terra incognita. And I 
grieve to add, that when the authors of that scheme looked 
round for men who would help them to do the actual work, 
their eyes fell not upon’ the graduates of our Indian 
Universities, but upon the gurus and pandits and teachers 
of indigenous schools, trained upon the old Indian methods, ' 
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and inured to the ancient honourable poverty of the Indian 
man of letters. I sincerely trust that some among you will 
yet prove to Europe, that a new class of intellectual workers 
has arisen in. India, better equipped, and not less patient of 
labour, than the old. Steps are being taken to obtain the 
affiliation of the colleges under this University to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. We hope in this 
way to open up wider possibilities of culture to our 
academic youth. Hut the educated classes in this country 
can win the respect of the outer world only by original 
contributions to the world’s knowledge. 

If your bent Is towards literature rather than scholar- 
ship, what unexplored regions stretch before you ! The 
popular song of India is, for the most part, still a sealed 
book to Europe. Or rather it is not a book at all, for it 
has never been reduced to writing. The ascertained 
religious poetry of a single sect in Northern India amounts 
to half a million of verses. How much more there may 
be of it, we know not : for it exists only in the memories 
and the mouths of the people. Or take the mediteval 
literatim; of Lower Bengal lying around us. What, would 
the historian not give for a complete English edition of the 
works of your Makunda Ram Chakravarti ! That single 
Bengali poet furnishes a more life-like picture of the actual 
working of the Muhammadan government in Bengal, with 
more curious details regarding the delta in the sixteenth 
century, its river-routes and .shifting fluvial channels, than 
can be found in the great statistical survey of the Emperor 
Akbar. But, indeed, it matters not what branch of ver- 
nacular literature you take up. Towards whatever quarter 
you set sail, there are new Americas to discover. If there 
is any worker among you, who fears not poverty and who 
loves fame, he may accomplish a most memorable achieve- 
ment, and, stand forth as the interpreter of media;val Bengal 
to the Western world. Befieve me, this University will 
know how to honour such a man. And it will feel a nobler 
pride i» his labours, than in the richest material success 
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or in the highest official distinctions which may reward 
more lucrative careers. I hope, before many weeks have 
passed, to submit proposals to the Senate for editing and 
translating the Media; val Texts of Bengal, under the 
auspices of this University. 

The need of new workers is great at present, for the 
illustrious workers of the past are one by one being taken 
away. A few of them, like Brian Houghton Hodgson in 
England and Pandit Vidyasagara in Bengal, those brightest 
lights in the firmament of Northern Indian research, still 
shine. But. they shine low down on the horizon : and the 
other stars with which they climbed the zenith are set. 
Since the last week of 1885, the University has lost several 
distinguished members. Mr. Locke’s death deprived us 
of a genuine lover of Indian art. In Dr. Chandra Kumar 
D^, we lost a true man of science, whose translations from 
the German have won for him a permanent place in medical 
literature. By the decease of Raja Harendra Krishna, the 
University has been deprived of an enlightened patron of 
education. But chiefly we lament the loss of Babu Pra- 
sanna ^Kumar Sarvadhikari — the erudite Principal of the 
Sanskrit College, the conscientious custodian and spirited 
defender of its precious manuscripts, the ingenious mathe- 
matician who transplanted the arithmetic and algebra of 
Europe into the vernacular of Bengal. 

. The loss of such men makes us look anxiously to the 
quality of the rising generation of graduates, who will in 
due time fill the places left vacant by death. We therefoi'e 
view with satisfaction the fact that while our undergraduates 
have increased in number, there is also a more strongly 
marked tendency among them to pursue their* studies to 
the final goals. In 1886, there were 869 candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, against 428 in 1885. One 
hundred and twenty of t^jem passed with honours, as 
against 52 honours-men in the previous year ; while 70 
gentlemen proceeded to the degree of Master of Arts as 
coinpared with 34 in 1885. This sudden increase is due 
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chiefly to temporary causes ; although certain of its best 
features ijiay, in part, be the result of the new system of 
dividing the B.A. Examinations into a Pass and an Honours 
Examinatiqp in each subject. We can Scarcely expect that 
our present numbers will be maintained. For we hope this 
year to see the establishment of a new University at Alla- 
habad, which will derive Its alumni from the youth in .the 
North-Western Provinces, who have hitherto entered the 
Calcutta University. There is ample room for both : and 
we shall heartily welcome our younger sister. The time 
has come when North-Western India may justly claim that 
its higher education shall be guided and fostered by a 
University of its own. 

University culture carries with it in this country, at 
present, very distinct moral obligations. A struggle is 
going on in India between old customs and new ideas, 
such as the world has not seen since the breaking up of 
the Roman Empire. Your social institutions, your domestic 
relations, are being re-examined from new moral stand- 
points. The questions which agitated Indian society in 
the last generation were questions of caste and creed. The 
question which the present generation has to settle, is the 
position of woman. For it is perceived by external nations, 
and to a large extent realized by yourselves, that the con- 
dition of women in modern India has not kept pace with 
the rapid general progress. Child-marriage, the enforced 
penitential celibacy of widows, the difficulty of educating 
a girl population which is snatched away from school at 
the age of ten or twelve, and consigned to the seclusion 
and the cares of Oriental wedded life — these are the press- 
ing problems which you, young men, will have, each in his 
own house, to solve. 

And you will have to solve these problems with little 
aid from outsiders. The statijs of the Hindu woman has 
its roots so deep, in Hindu law, in Hindu religion, in the 
necessities of the hard life of the poor, and in the hereditary 
sentintent of the refined and chivalrous classes, as to defy 
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all direct interference from without. This University is 
doing what it can to help you indirectly, by cordially 
throwing open its examinations to women. Last year, 
23 female students passed the Entrance Examinations, or 
double those in 1885 ; four passed the First Arts; and 
three took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, one of them for 
the first time with Honours. Women are coming forward 
to the University in increasing numbers ; they are 
thoroughly in earnest ; and as a rule they are well pre- 
pared. Another movement on the side of progress is the 
noble organization set on foot by the grcatc:st lady in the 
land, to bring female medical aid within reach of the women 


of India. 'I'hat movement is calling into existence a body 
of highly trained women, devoted to one of the most sacred 
of human employments, the healing art. Influences will 
thus be brought into action which must affect powerfully, 
although indirectly, the popular view of the capacities and 
the rights of women. But if you, in this generation, desire 
to see woman in India rise to her rhodern place as the 
free and intelligent helpmate of man, the main effort must 
be made by yourselves. 

For that effort, and for the many other struggles, 
practical, social, and political, whicji assuredly lie before 
you, the system of education which this U niversity repre- 
sents has armed you with a powerful weapon. The one 
branch of knowledge which the University makes com- 
pulsory, is the English language. Each of you has selected 
such additional subjects as he pleased, but a thorough study 
of English has been demanded from you all. Now English 
has during many generations been the language of liberty ; 


and it has proved the most potent modern instrument of 
social, dome.stic, and political progress. But Engh' ’* ■* 
not only the language of liberty, it is also the h of 

moderation. There is no other spoken lang;^*’f which 

, 1 1 • ir * • • ^Gclama' 

so little lends itself to exaggeration, or m wV;^, 

• • •• • - ri •' •niie, tnere- 

tory insincerities give out so false a nng.j.j^g , 

fore, you go forth to-day from these wallsj ‘jopjons 
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of all true and sound progress, never forget that moderation 
in life, in thought, and in speech — that godlike Temue- 
KANTiA which ranked as the chief virtue in the ancient 
'philosophy, and which is nowhere more effective than in 
our English tongue. 

Do not suppose that the injunction which it was my 
office to address to each of you to-day, in admitting you 
to your Degrees, was an empty form of words. As I then 
charged you individually, so now 1 charge you collectively, 
that ever in your life and conversation you show yourselves 
worthy of the same;. 'I'herc was an ancient race who, 
wandering forth in search of new homes, passed through 
a hard country till they came to a river which separated 
them from tlieir promised land. When at last they had 
crossed that river, they set uj) certain memorial stones. 
You, young men, have also [)assed through a hard country 
of tutors and governors and anxious struggle; and long toil, 
d'his day you loo have; crossed over into the new life to 
which you looked forward. Set up, therefore, this day, 
fixed resolutions to bear yourselves nobly in the world 
Avhioh you have now entered- -resolutions to which you 
may look back in after years, whetheir years of disillusion- 
ment or of failure or of success, even as that ancient race 
looked back for a [)crpetuai testimony to the memorial 
stones at Gilgal. 
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The great elemental myths were the common property of 
primitive humanity. In disjointed fragments they still 
survive all over the; universe, and wc find the fires of Baal 
kindled throughout Europe at the summer solstice, and the 
flame-passage, inherited from the rites of Moloch, 
formed by many a Piedmontese peasant. The Mexican 
fish-god, Teocipatli, who escaped the Deluge in a cypress- 
chest and repeoplcd the devastated world, plays the part of 
Vishnu, who in the fish Avatar drank the destroying 
waters; while the “ holy eel ’ still venerated by Irish rus- 
tics as the supernatural inmate of their miraculous springs, 
is a shabby but unmistakable repres(;ntative,of the “Dragon 
Spirit of the Sacred Well," the recipient of a statelier wor- 
ship in China. • * 

Thus, too, the legendary Dragon I'lirohe of Britain rests 
on the same foundation with that of Cathay, and 

“The J)ragon of the great Pendragonship,’’ 

which clung to English Arthur’s crest, and blazed on his 
banner in fray and tourney, is the same golden monstrosity 
that still writhes on the standard of the Son of Heaven, 
and looms on every fold of Imperial drapery at Pekin. 

For Arthur’s mythical character as a water hero, alone 
^entitling him to the dragon cognizance, is still dfscernible 
in fugitive traces throughout his story, notwithstanding the 
accretions of extraneous romance that have overlaid it. 

“ From the great deep to the great deep*he goes,” 

prophesied Mage Merlin of the mysterious babe, wave- 
borne to his feet on the Cornish coast from a ship, 
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“ The shape thereof 
A dragon winged,” 

and doomed to pass away in similar fashion, in fairy-barge 
from lonely mere to wave-girt Avilion. The friendship of 
the Lady of the Lake, Arthur’s watery Egeria, and the 
gift of the magic brand Excalibur, reached from subaqueous 
depths, are indications of the same nature ; while the family 
lineage is even more distinctly traceable in his sister Morgan 
le Fay, linked by her name at once with the Fata Morgana, 
the water- witch of Italian song, and with the ruder mermaid 
of northern folk-lore, in Cornish dialect Morvoren, and in 
Breton Mari-Morgan. 

More suggestive still are the attributes ascribed to the 
hero’s father, Uthyr Pendragon. The pilot of the ark or 
kyd, laden with grain and upheld by snakes, through the 
terrible waves of the deluge,'he is describexl as a contem- 
plative spirit brooding over the tvaters, who calls himself 
the king of darkness, and claims the rainbow as his shield. 
The version of his stor)-, according to wliich it was under 
thc.form of a cloud that he bectime the father of Arthur, 
gives us the key to the allegory which implies the birth of 
the earth-waters from the sky-waters, the streaming floods 
from the aerial vapours. Shadowy analogies with the 
Arthurian legend are to be found in some of the Fiastern* 
dragon tales, coupled with a name recalling that of Uthyr, 
in which philologists might perhaps trace the Aryan root 
udh, “ to gush forth.” 

Thus it is that the Laureate, fathoming, with perhaps 
unconscious intuition, the true signific.ince of his subject, 
h^ pictured to us the Cambrian prince overlooking the 
lists at Camelot amid such ornamental pomp as might be- 
seem Chinese royalty. 

“ Since to his crcJwn the golden dragon clung, 

And down his robe the dragon writhed in gold, 

» And from the carven work bphind him crept 
* • Two dragons glided, sloping down to make 
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Arms to his chair, while all the rest of them, 

Through knots and loops and folds innumerable, 

Fled ever through the woodwork till they found 
The new design wherein they lost themselves.’’ 

^ r 

For it is in the farthest Hast, the Orient of Orient, where 
nothing has changed since the days of Abraham, that we 
find the root of our own popular beliefs still living and put- 
ting forth new growths of fable ; there that we reach the 
fountain-head of tradition, ere it has parted into the broken 
and conflicting currents that confuse it elsewhere. 

It is, as we might naturally expect, in the arid lands, 
where moisture is more needed than heat as a fertilizer, 
that we find its principle rcctavd largest recognition in the 
primitive worship of nature under its dual aspect. Hence 
in Buddhist cosmogony, water is the active agent in the 
destruction and restoration of the universe through vast 
alternate cycles ; since on its brooding surface forms the 
protoplasmic scum, whence i)y the potential energies of 
matter, the germs of all life are evolved once more. Its 
mysterious symbol — the J )ragon of the Great Deep, typify- 
ing both the waters below, which are the cradle, and those 
above, which are thc^ nurse of the earth— was, therefore, 
originally worshipped as the most beneficent of the nature 
powers, as he still is throughout China, where he is re- 
garded as the dispenser of all happiness and prosperity. 

In Aryan mythology, however, he is represented as re- 
quiring coercion to compel him to fulfil his functions ; but it 
is in Persia, where the rival element of fire became the 
object of supreme worship that the Dragon, as distinguished 
from the serpent proper, is first definitively identified with 
the evil principle. In this form, Ahriman, striving to enter 
heaven, is cast down by Mithra, the strong Angel of the 
Sun, and the discomfited fiend is henceforward portrayed 
in the writhing monster. Here, too, he receives his familiar 
name, since in Drug the Zoroastrian fiend, or “ deceitful 
one,” we have, doubtless, the true etymology of Draco. 
It is noteworthy that in Persian mythology likewise the 
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shining divs of India, undergoing a like unfavourable trans- 
formation, become the malignant daevs, or devils of the 
West. 

No longer personifying the beneficent rain-cloud, the 
copious largesse of nature, the dragon now assumes the 
attributes of the storm-cloud, the messenger of evil ; its 
hail-scourges typified in his rending claws, its lightnings 
in his forked tongue and fiery breath. Thus metamorphosed, 
he takes his place in the ecclesiastical tradition of Europe 
as the antagonist of saint or archangel, while his older 
character as a mysterious presence in the waters still, clings 
to him in the dim memories of legendary belief. 

Meantime, the maritime peoples of the Mediterranean 
had adopted a new symbol for the generative power of 
moisture in the fish-goddess Derceto, or Athergatis * twin 
or consort of the Phcenician Dagon-Oannes. She plays 
the part of Vishnu as a deluge-conqueror, by draining the 
waters into a fissure near her temple at Hierapolis, but 
shares the dominion of her clement with a group of lunar- 
goddesses. This dualism influences the primitive Greek 
conceptions of the rivers, portrayed on early coins as bull- 
headed snakes, the horns of Isis being thus grafted on the 
serpent-form. But the anthropomorphic tendencies of the 
Hellenic mind soon discarded all such monstrosities ; bearded 
giants with strearn-shedding urns, take the place of these 
river reptiles, the mermaid-goddess casts her serpent-slough » 
to stand forth, dolphin-throned, as foam-born Aphrodite, 
and Naiads lave their gleaming limbs in the founts where 
the “ laidly worm ” had trailed his scaly rings. The dragon 
survives only in his Persian disguise as a foul monster to be 
combated, and has finally lost his place in the beneficent 
hierarchy of nature. 

Though in the East and elsewhere he is frequently repre- 
sented by his congener the serpent, the two types are only 
to be treated as identical where they stand for the same 
order of ideas, connecting them with aqueous symbolism, 

* * Gath in Arabic means to give rain. 
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land all other branches of serpent-worship must be put aside 
as entirely irrelevant to the true dragon-myth. The earliest 
development of the latter occurs in the great nature parables 
of the Vedic hymns, where the praises of Indra are chanted 
in his character of Vritrahan, the fiend-smiter, victorious 
over Ahi, the cloud-snake, and Vritra, the celestial dragon. 
He is here, identical with the Greek Jove, the “cloud com- 
peller,” and as lord of the firmament, coerces the inferior 
powers into the fulfilment of their functions. A few verses 
will j^how how transparent is the allegory, 

I Will chant the exploits by which tlie fulminating Indra has shone of 
old. He has smitten Ahi, he has spread the waters over the earth, he has 
unchained the torrents of the celestial mountains, 

“ He has smitten Ahi who hid in the bosom of the celestial mountain, 
he has smitten him with the sounding bolt forged for him by Tvaslitri, and 
the waters, like cows hastening to their stables have rushed towards the 
sea. 

“ Indra has smitten Vritra, the most misty of his foes, and the enemy 
of Indra with a humid dust has swollen the rivers.^’ 

Thou art great, oh Indra ! earth and heaven did freely concede thee 
sovereignty; after thou in thy might hadst slain Vritra,. thou did’st loose 
the streams which the dragon had swallowed. 

“'Fhou didst smite the dragon which couched round the waters.” t 

We have here a vivid parable of that most striking of 
meteorological phenomena, the bursting of the mohsoon on 
the plains of India, suggestive to the least imaginative 
observer of a celestial battle, in which the exchanges of 
^electricity between the clouds resemble an artillery duel. 
The supreme importance of the event to the people whose 
very lives hang on its timely occurrence, might well make 
it the subject of their earliest national hymn. 

Persian mythology repeats the same figure with varia- 
tio|iS, for in the Avesta, Thraetaona slays Azi Pahaka, the 
fiendish snake, “ the three-mouthed, three-headed, six-eyed, 
’ the most dreadful Drug created by Angra Mainyu (Ahri- 
man).” Later legend disguises this malignant being as 

.ii , , ■* 

* “ Rig Veda.'* Traduit du Sanscrit par M. Langlois. Hymn xni. 

+ ‘^Der Rig Veda.” Von Alfred Ludwig. , Indra, iv. ij. , 
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Zohak, from whose shoulders two serpents, each requiring 
the brain of a man for its daily food, sprang from the kiss 
of Ahriman. This human triple-headed dragon, after 
defeating Jemshid a solar hero (Shems is Arabic for sun), 
is in turn overthrown by Feridun, a synonym of Thraetaona, 
and bound to Mount Demavend to be released at the end 
of the world and slain by Keresasp, at once the Persian 
Hercules and the progenitor of the medueval dragofi- 
smiters. 

The following versicles from the Psalms show how the 
same symbolism is used in the Hebrew Scriptures, as in 
other Oriental writings : 

“Thou by thy strength didst make the sea firm ; 'I'liou did’st crush the 
heads of the dragons in the waters. 

“Thou hast broken the heads of the dnigon ; 'Fhou hast given him to be 
meat for the people of the Ethioiiians ! 

“ Thou hast broken up the fountains.; Thou hast dried up the Ethan 
rivers (Psa. Ixxiii.). 

“ Praise the l.ord from the earth, ye dragons and all yc deeps (Psa. 
cxlviii. 7). 

In the Book of Job the Vcdic metaphor is clearly 
indicated in the following : 

( “ His spirit hath adorned the heavens and His hand brought forth the 

'' winding serpent'^ (chap. XX vl.). n 

' In amusing contrast with this lofty imagery is the 
: Chinese popular version of the great atmospheric drama, 
r materialized to the level of a religious puppet-play. For in 
seasons of drought, after Lung Wong, the dragon king, has 
; been vainly invoked in due order of precedence by* prefect, 
\ viceroy, and emperor, when he has proved obdurate after 
being carried in procession with banners inscribed as \Vind, 
Rain, Thunder, and Lightning, and has withstood the 
touching spectacle of the desiccated ponds, measures of 
coercion are resorted to. . Removed unceremoniously from 

Perhaps an allusion to the inundation of the Nile, breaking the heads 
of the dragqp implying the loosing of the fountains. 
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his temple throne, in the spirit in which a Neapolitan laz- 
zarone treats his patron saint, he is placed uncanopied in 
the blazing sun to be scorched into submission, or in Vedic 
language is exposed to the full effects of the wrath of Indra. 
Another mode of persuasion is the removal of the Tieh Pai, 
an iron plate kept in his sacred well at Han I'au, to -Pekin, 
where it is laid on the altar of the national gods until the 
desired result is obtained. His priests, too, are made to 
suffer for his misconduct, and the abbot of the Taouist 
monastery in the Dragon and Tiger Mountains is mulcted 
of his salary, if his prayers are unavailing. Official honours, 
on the other hand, are solemnly decreed to the dragon- 
fetish when he; proves amenable, and his sanctuary, gazetted 
in 1867 to the title of “ Holy Well of the Dragon God,’' 
received an increase of rank as “ The Efficacious Answer- 
ing Holy Well of the Dragon God,” when, in 1871 the 
rain-compelling rites proved successful in averting a 
drought. 

Such invocations are not confined to the far East, and 
M. Th. de la Villemarque * tells how, as lately as August, 
1835, all the inhabitants of Kon Kored (the Valley of the 
Fairie.s) in Brittany, went in procession with the cross at 
their head to pray for rain at the fountain of Baranton, 
in the forest of Broceliandc, the scene, be it remembered, 
of Merlin’s^enchantment by the witch Vivien. 

Even more largely than the great vaporous cloud- 
dragon, does the water-dragon or serpent, the guardian of 
the subterranean deeps, figure in ancient cosmogonies. In 
Scandinavian story, Jbrmungand, the serpent of the Great 
Midgard, or central citadel of the universe, when flung into 
the sea by Odin, grew to such a size as with his tail in his 
mouth to encircle the whole world, corresponding thus to 
Oceanus, the earth-girdling river of the Greeks. The 
fabulous geography of Central Asia calls this portion of the 
earth Jamudvipa, the southern island in the great salt sea, 
whose centre is the Sarik Kul (Yellow Valley), of Kul i 
* “ Les Fees du Moyen Age.” F. Alfred Maury. , 
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Pamir Kulan, Lake of the Great Pamir. This sheet of 
water, termed lake Anavatapta, and embellished with 
golden sands, and shores of gold and silver, crystal 
and lapis ^ lazuli, is the residence of the Bodhisattva 
of the great universe, incarnated in the form of a 
Naga raja, or dragon king, Avho distributes the beneficent 
waters thence to enrich Jamudvipa. From the west side 
he. pours the Ganges (Kiang Kia), through the mouth of a 
silver ox, to the south-eastern sea ; from the south the Sind 
(Sindh u), through the jaws of a golden elephant, to the 
south-western sea ; from the west the Oxus (Po tsu), 
through a horse of lapis lazuli, to the north-western sea 
(Aral or Caspian) ; and from the north, through a lion of 
crystal, to the north-eastern sea, the Si-to, ]irobably the 
Zerefshan, or Distributor of Gold, part of whose waters 
(lowing beneath the Tsih Mountains, give rise to the 
Hwangho, originally fabled to have had its source in the 
Milky Way, the Tien-ho, or Heavenly River of the 
Chinese. 

d'his lake is the great centre of Asiatic dragon myths, 
which cluster most thickly on the slopes of the Pamir 
plateau. The early folk-lore of this region is richly illus- 
trated for us by the records of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, 
sent out, mainly between the fifth and seventh centuries of 
our era, to collect relics and documents connected with the 
founder of their religion, in the countries which had been 
hallowed by his earthly presence. The wanderings of 
Hiuen Tsiang, one of their number, extending over the 
years a.o. 629-645, led him across Mongolia to Tashkend, 
thence to India, and back over the Pamir plateau by way 
of Kashgaria and Khotan. This Chinese Herodotus, 
whose travels are rendered accessible to English readers in 
Mr. Beal’s excellent translation,* was a minute chronicler 
of local traditions, and his narrative is a mine of early 
Asiatic folk-lore. Dragon fables innumerable abound in its 

* “Buddhist Records of the Western World.” Translated from the 
Chinese* of Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 629) by Samuel Beal. 1884. 
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pages, for every stream and source had its mythical inhabi- 
tant with separate story, and individual peculiarities. 
Endowed universally with the power of human metamor- 
phosis, these amphibious beings are generally condemned 
to their present unprepossessing shape in penance for their 
evil Karma, or sum of guilt accumulated through previous 
existences. This they are generally desirous of expiating 
by religious observances, whence they are of a pious turn 
of mind, and as covetous of relics as the devout monks of 
the Middle Ages. Thus the poisonous Nagas (w'atcr-ser- 
pents or dragons), dwelling in the caverns and clefts along 
the Indus are said to be inimical to travellers who seek to 
cross the river with gems, precious merchandize, or especi- 
ally relics of Buddha, and raise storms and disturbances to 
engulph their boats and secure their treasures. 

The same peculiarity is illustrated by the story of a 
Sramana or Buddhist novice, who, on his homeward journey 
from Kashmir, being forcibly captured by a troop of wild 
elephants that he might render surgical aid to one of their 
wounded fellows, was rewarded for his service by obsequious 
attentions from the herd, and the present of. a golden casket 
containing a tooth of Buddha. This treasure lie was com- 
pelled to surrender ere long, as it was thrown overboard in 
crossing a river to appease the Nagas, who, in their desire 
to obtain possession of it, raised a furious storm, and would 
otherwise have wrecked the boat. They were not, how- 
ever, left in permanent enjoyment of their prize, for the 
Sramana devoted himself to a course of study in India in 
order to acquire the requisite spells for exorcising dragons, 
and, returning a master of this valuable art, recovered the 
relic, and placed it in a fitting shrine on the bank of the 
riv6r. 

Another pious dragon, who daily assumed human form 
and emerged from his tank to pay his devotions to th^ tope 
of Kamagrama, actually saved this shrine from desecration 
at the hands of the great Asoka raja, called the “ devo of 
devos” and ‘‘ Lord of all Jamudvipa.” . During his reign, 
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some time_in the third century b.c., this potentate came' to 
the tope with the intention of removing the relics, but 
desisted on the remonstrances of the Naga, who appealed 
to him in the following words ; “ Because of my evil karfua 
I have received this Naga body; by religious service to 
these sariras (relics) of Buddha, 1 desire to efface my guilt.’’ 
The spot where this penitent issued from the lake was 
marked by an inscription still visible in the time of Hiuen 
Tsiang. 

The belief that the Indian Brahmans possessed secrets 
for cowing and restraining dragons is the foundation of 
another of these tales. The guardian spirit of a lake In 
the Pamir highlands was in this case impelled, when in evil 
mood, to slay, by uttering a spell, a merchant who had lain 
down to sleep on the lake-shore. Hereupon the king of 
the country, leaving his dominions in charge of his son, 
went to Udyana (Northern India) to learn the secrets of 
Brahminical lore. After four years’ absence he returned, 
“ and ensconced by the lake, he enchanted the dragon, and 
lo ! the dragon was changed into a man, who, deeply sensible 
of his wickedness, approached the king. The king imme- 
diately banished him from the Tsung Ling Mountains, more 
than a thousand li from the lake.” The king reigning when 
this was written (about a.I). 518) was said to be the 
thirteenth from this monarch. 

The folk-lor 5 of the Valley of Kashmir points to its 
having been formerly a lake, the abode of a dragon king. 
The latter was beguiled into granting the prayer of an 
Arhat, or holy sage, who requested him to withdraw the 
water from a spot in the centre large enough for him to 
kneel on, and then miraculously increased the size of his 
body until the whole valley was drained. The Naga, 
banished to a neighbouring lake, obtained a promise that 
his old .domain should be restored to him when the law of 
Buddha should cease; and the hidden springs are then 
expected to bubble up and submerge the country once more. 

A series of disastrous inundations, ascribed to Aravolo, 
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a furious Naga king, were devastating the same valley in 
i!.c. 253, when Majhantika, a Buddhist missionary, arrived 
opportunely, and converted him by his preaching. The 
dragon king placed the holy man on a gem-set throne, 
and stood by reverentially fanning him, while the neigh- 
bouring people Avho had come with offerings to appease the 
destroyer’s wrath, transferred their homage to the successful 
preacher, A population of 84,000 Nagas (doubtless people 
of the wild hill-tribes) arc said to have been converted at 
this time in the Himalaya region. 

Buddha was himself a great dragon-qiieller, and in 
Ceylon his foot-prints were long shown on two hills several 
leagues apart, where they were left after a victory over one 
t>f the most refractory of the tribe. The Nagas were, 
however, more frequently among his reverential adorers ; 
two dragon kings washed his body immediately after his 
birth, in a well which gushed out on the spot ; and in a 
later phase of his manifold ’ existence, the blind dragon 
Muchilinda coiled round him for seven days in token of 
respect. 

Again, when he flung his golden rice-bowl into the river 
Neranjara,* it flew upstream for eighty cubits against the 
current, and then dived into the whirlpool where was situ- 
ated the palace of the Kala Naga raja, or Black Snake 
king. There it struck with a resonant clangour against the 
bowls of the two previous Buddhas, whereupon the snake 
king exclaimed : “ Yesterday a Buddha arose ; to-day 
another has arisen ! ” and began to sing his praises in many 
hundred stanzas of verse. But the wrath of the angel 
Mara, the Buddhist Lucifer, was aroused against the newly- 
risen “ Light of Asia,” and sounding the drum called 
“ Satan’s War-cry,” and mounting his elephant “ Girded 
with Mountains,” he advanced at the head of his legions to 
destroy him. The angelic powers fled at his approach, and 
the Great Black One dived into the earth to Manjerika, the 
palace of the Nagas, five hundred leagues in length, where he 
* “ Jatakas. Buddhist Birth Stories.” By T. W. Rhys Davids. 
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cowered on the earth covering his face with his hands. 
Buddha, thus deserted, triumphed by moral force alone, 
routing his foes by an enumeration of the cardinal virtues 
practised by him, when his followers the Nagas, the winged 
creatures, the angels and archangels returned to do him 
homage at the foot of the mystic bo-tree. 

The Cavern of llte Shadow in Nagarahara, not far from 
Cabul, is so called be.cause Buddha left there his luminous 
halo, vdsiblc to those who pray with sufficient fervour, as a 
reminder to the evil Naga, Gopala, of his promise of amend- 
ment. Originally a shepherd lad, whose function was to 
supply the king with milk and cream, this dragon de- 
liberately sought his transformation in order to revenge 
himself for a rebuke drawn on him by dereliction of duty.' 
Having offered up flowers ami prayers with this intention, 
he flung himself down a precipice, and so attained his evil 
desire of btxoming a destructivt; dnigon to afflict the king 
and people. He; was induced to forego his revenge by the 
mild preaching of Buddha, who, in answer to his convert’s 
request for his abiding pn.'sence, left him the miraculous 
emanation described. 

A somewhat similar story Is told of the Naga Upalala, 
guardian of the source, of tlie .Subhavasta,now theSveti River. 
Endowed, during his life as a man named King Ki, with 
power over evil dragons, he restrained them from afflicting 
the country in consideration of a yearly tribute of a peck of 
grain from each household. Thece.ssation of these offerings 
induced him to pray that he himself might be turned into a 
poisonous dragon in order to destroy the crops, and accor- 
dingly on his death he became the source of a stream which 
carried havoc everywhere. Buddha’s commands were laid 
upon him to desist, but on his representation that his whole 
sustenance was drawn from the fields of men, he was per- 
mitted to take every twelfth harvest, and the Svetl river 
consequently overflows once in a dozen years. 

These two legends are apparently fables founded on 
fact, ajid the last probably veils an incident no more 
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miraculous than the default or diversion of a tax for ,the 
repair of dykes and sluices, with the consequent damage to 
cultivation. To the same class of historical myths belongs „ 
the next story as well, dragon-form being here, too, volun- ‘ 
tarily assumed for the gratification of an evil passion. 

A lake on the summit of the Hindu Khush, where 
prayers were habitually offered up for rain or fine weather, 
was its scene. Hither a saintly devotee from India was 
accustomed to repair daily, air-borne on his mat, to enjoy 
the hospitality of a well-disposed dragon, who regaled hini 
with celestial food of arnbrosial flavour, A novice, impelled 
by curiosity to share hi§ journey, did so by hanging on 
surreptitiously to the mat, but was so enraged on finding 
^himself treated only to common earthly food, while his 
master’s rice-bowl, handed to him to wash, smelt of the 
banquet of the gods, that he prayed to be metamorphosed 
into a Naga to gratify his revenge. He accordingly slew 
his host, took possession of his palace, and, summoning all 
the other Nagas to his assistance, becanie a furious Storm 
King, the formidable centre of atmospheric disturbances. 
To quell his power Kanishka raja, the ruler of the country, 
led his soldiers to the foot of the Snowy Mountains, where 
the wily Naga, meeting him in the form of a Brahman, 
s'ought to deter him from his enterprize. In the course of 
his address he described as follows the prerogatives of the 
Naga: “He rides on the clouds, drives the winds, passes 
through space, and glides over the waters ; nq human 
power can restrain him.’’ The rcija persevered, and, in 
the battle with the elements which ensued, conquered by 
miraculous assistance. Flames arose from his shoulders, 

‘‘ the dragon fled, the winds hushed, the mists were melted, 
and the clouds were scattered.” 

The Naga submitted, but, with a prudent self-distrust, 
desired the king, lest his evil nature should tempt him to 
relapse, to have a look-out kept on the mountain-top, and 
if it were seen to be black with clouds, to let the gkautu 
(cymbal or drum) be sounded in the neighbouring convent, 
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when he would be recalled to a sense of his duty. “People 
look out for the clouds and mists on the mountain-top to 
this day,” concludes the traveller. 

Among^innumerable lakes and tanks, where prayers were 
offered for fine weather, accompanied often with precious 
offerings cast in for the presiding genius, the lotus-covered 
pond of Elapatra, the dragon king of Taxila, is the most 
noteworthy'. In his human life a Bikshu who had destroj’^ed 
an P"lapatra-tree, this Naga, meeting Buddha near Benares, 
addressed him with the question, “ In what space of time 
shall I be delivered from this dragon’s body' ?" 

To this water-shrine the Shamans and people repaired 
in Hiuen Tsiang’s day' to pray for fine weather, which they 
obtained “on cracking their fingers:” and to the well oT 
Hassan Abdul, its modern representative, they still Hocked 
for the same purpose at the date of Gem^ral Cunningham’s 
visit in 1S63. The sacred sei'iient, which according to 
Maximinius of Tyre was shown to Alexander the Great by 
Ta.xilus as the protecting deity of this country, was tlic em- 
bodiment of the same sujierstition. 

The power of human transformation invariably attributed 
to dragons, has led to their figuring as mythical ancestors 
of some of the royal liouscs of India. Thus Pundarika 
Nag in order to perpetuate the dragon race, when threatened 
with extinction by a powerful incantation j^i't-parcd by a 
hostile raja, took human form, and married Parvati, the 
beautiful daughter of a Brahman. The indiscreet questions 
of his bride as to the cause of the forked tongue and 
venomous breath, which still betrayed his former nature, 
compelled him, as in so many fairy-tales, to leave her for 
ever, and he vanished into a pool, returning occasionally to 
watch over his infant son in the shape of a hooded snake. 
The latter is still the crest ot the princely house of Chutia 
Nagpor, who boast of their long descent from this reptile 
progenitor. 

’ A lake on the summit of the T.an-po-lu TMoutitain was 
the segne of a veritable dragon romance, for hither one of 
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the Sakya princes, on their expulsion by the usurper Virud- 
haka, was transported by a mysterious goose, a sacred bird 
in Brahminical lore, who here plays the part of Lohen- 
grin’s swan, or the roc of the “Arabian Nights,” in convey- 
ing the hero to his love. For a Naga maiden seeing him 
sleeping by the lake, takes human form to caress hinrr, and 
wakes him by stroking his hair. His spiritual merit, as 
one of the sacred race of Buddha, enables him to deliver 
her permanently from the foul shape imposed as the penalty 
of previous lives of guilt, and as he consents to marry her, 
she like Undine attains through human love to human per- 
fection. The wedding-feast is held with much rejoicing in 
the Naga raja’s palace, but the bridegroom, disgusted at 
the dragon-forms of his new kin.sfolk, is only bribed to fulfil 
his engagement by the promise of the sovereignty of the 
country (Udyana). 

A magic sword and a casket covered with white camlet 
are the fairy-gifts which secure this end, the reigning king 
being treacherously slain with the former, while offered the 
latter as a present. The submission of his subjects follows, 
on the mystic weapon being brandished by its owner with 
the declaration, “ This sword was given me by a holy 
Naga wherewith to punish the contumelious aiul subdue the 
arrogant.” 

The coveted kingdom thus secured, the prince’s do- 
mestic happiness was interrupted by a curious incident. 
Being evidently fastidious as to external monstrosities, he 
took umbrage at the nightly appearance on the head of his 
sleeping bride of the ninefold cobra-headed hood of the 
Naga, a token that the transgressions of her former states 
of being were not yet atoned for, and with his sword un- 
ceremoniously shore off the unsightly dragon-crest. The 
lady, in reproaching him for his hasty surgery, told him he 
had entailed an inheritance of headache on his descendants, 
a curse which was supposed to have been literally fulfilled. 
The magic sword in this legend recalls the Arthurian Ex- 
calibur, like it the gift of the lake spirits, while Uttarasena, 
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the name of the Sakya hero’s son, suggests that of Uthyr, 
the British dragon-prince. 

The origin of the great Dragon Boat Festival of China, 
held about the iSth of June, is curiously elucidated by one 
of these Cebiral Asian sagas. The Lung Shun, dragon 
boats, carved in imitation of the fantastic irjjpnster, and from 
50 to too feet long, with as many as ninety rowers each, 
appear on this occasion only, when they form quaint and 
picturesque processions on all the creeks and rivers. The 
celebration is explained as a commemoration of Wat Yuen, 
a righteous minister who drowned himself in the river 
Meklo in despair at unmerited disgrace. The offerings of 
rice and other trifles intendeil for his shade are tied up in 
bamboo leaves with thread of five different colours, his 
ghost having once appeared to request that these pre- 
cautions fnight be taken, to protect them from the rapacity 
of a reptile, who otherwise .would intercept and devour 
them. 

The utter inadequacy of a simple case of suicide to 
explain a great national solemnity, show's that we have here 
but a mutilated version of the story, wdiich we recognize in 
more complete form in the pages of 1 linen Tsiang. Ac- 
cording to him a river about 200 li to the south-east of the 
capital of Khotan (probably the Karakash, now dried up) 
was the scene of the self-immolation of a minister under 
the following circumstances. A sudden failure of the stream 
having threatened to deprive the land of irrigation, the 
king was advised by his ghostly counsellor that the dragon 
who caused the stoppage of the waters must be sought out 
and propitiated. 

“ Then the king,” continued our author, " returned and 
offered sacrifice to the river-dragon. Suddenly a woman 
emerged from the stream, and advancing said to him ; ‘ My 
lord is just dead, and there is no one to issue orders ; and 
this is the reason why the current of the stream is arrested, 
and the husbandmen have lost their usual profits. If yqjtr 
Majesty^ will choose from your kingdom a minister of state 

9 
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of noble family, and give him to me as a husband, then he 
may order the stream to flow as before.’ ” 

A patriotic minister volunteers to sacrifice himself for 
the good of the people, and clad in white robes, mounts a 
white horse and enters the stream, which at a istroke of his 
whip opens to receive him. He is seen no more, but the 
white horse reappears bearing a drum, which a letter from 
the faithful minister directs may be attached to the walls 
of the capital, when on the approach of an enemy it will 
spontaneously sound the alarm. 

“ The river,” concludes the traveller, “ then began to 
flow, and down to the present time has caused continued 
advantage to the people. Many years and months have 
elapsed since then, and the place where the dragon-drum 
was hung has long since disappeared, but the ruined convent 
by. the drum-lake still remains, only it has no prints and is 
deserted.” 

It is evident, not only that the Chinese tale is a garbled 
version of this strange myth, but that we have in both the 
reminiscence of a human sacrifice, either really voluntary, 
or fabled so as to disguise its atrocity. Such offerings to 
water-demons were by no means uncommon, but it was 
more generally a maiden who was clairned as bride for 
the dragoti king, than, as in this case, a man to mate with 
his widow. A girl was in ancient times thus annually sacri- 
ficed to the Nile to secure its rising, and the ceremony is 
still performed with a clay figure, termed Aroussa-en-Nil, 
the Bride of the Nile. The imperfect tradition handed 
down of the self-immolation of Quintus Curtius probably 
registers a similar event. 

The solemn sacrifice of a white horse to the water- 
demons is still usual in China when their wrath has been 
shown by many cases of drowning. Xerxes, we are told, 

. sacrificed white horses to thjp River Strymon, and the animal 
was fabled to have been . createjd by Neptune,- an idea 
probably suggested by the foam-crested waves which almost 
mimic its form. The same allusion appears in the w;lrite 
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steed ridden by the victim minister in the above tale, and 
in the snowy charger on which O’Donoghue, the Irish chief- 
tain, rises every May morning from t^e Lake of Killarney. 

The widespread custom of burying victims under the 
foundations of cities or bridges seems to have been due to 
a desire, to propitiate the subterranean dragons, whose rest- 
less movements might else overthrow the building. This 
idea is traceable in the fable of Merlin, who as a child was 
selected, in consequence of his demon origin, to cement 
with his blood the walls of the great castle built by 
Vortigern on Salisbury Plain, which were overthrown by 
night as fast as constructed by day. The elfin-child, after 
giving many proofs of siqjcrnatural wisdom, bade the work- 
men dig a yard under the foundations, when they would 
come to swift-running water and two great stones, beneath 
which were imprisoned two mighty dragons, whose nightly 
combats shook down the building. The two monsters, one 
red, the other milk-white and two-headed, were accordingly 
released, and the* victory of the latter in the dreadful duel 
which ensued, prefigurc;d the coming triumph of Uthyr 
Pendragon and his brother Auriliasbrasias over Vortigern 
himself, A realistic explanation of thi^ fable might be 
found in the draining of the hidden springs which under- 
mined the foundations, by the advice of the sage. The 
burial of victims beneath the gates of Mandalay is said to 
have taken place very shortly before the British anne.xation 
of Burma, the probable association of this custom with 
dragon-rites being indicated by the carefully sealed water 
jars buried simultaneou.<dy, and examined from time to time, 
to test by their condition the continued efficacy of the 
barbarous spell. 

■ The early European belief in the possible confinement 
'of evil spirits in wells, embodied in the story of Undine, 
is a living article of faith under official sanction in China. 
Here, in the courtyard of .the Yamen of Shu-hing-fu, is a wqll 
closed with huge stones, to w'hich each succeeding prefect 
has%r centuries affixed his seal of office, in ‘order to per- 
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petuate the imprisonment of an evil dragon Kou Lung, 
thrust down there by one of their predecessors, after he had 
long afflicted the country with plagues and earthquakes. 

The persistence with which his aqueous origin still 
clings to the western dragon is evident from a gfance at 
some of the most famous of his manifestations. .Thus a 
stream gushed forth on the spot where Apollo slew the 
Python ; the Theban dragon conquered by Cadmus dwelt 
near a well ; the Lernean Hydra, watery in name and resi- 
dence, haunted a marsh ; the dragon of the Hesperides 
was called Ladon, after a riv'er in the Peleponnesus ; and 
the dragon of St. George was chiefly obno.xious because, 
like a modern rate collector, he cut off the people from their 
water supply. 

The dragons of the Rhone were believed, according to 
Gervasius of Tilbury, to be visible on clear nights dis- 
porting themselves in human form in the depths beneath 
the Castle of Tarascon, the scene of St. Martha’s victory 
over the legendary monster. Floating o(i the surface, in 
the form of golden rings or goblets, they enticed the women 
washing linen on the banks to lean over the water, when 
they carried them off to act as nurses to their children. 

Similar superstitions survive even at the present day,* 
as in the Tyrol*, where an intermittent stream, the Bella in 
Krain, is believed to be held back by a dragon, and the 
saying is current where a spring escapes from the rock, that 
“ the dragon has eaten his way out.” The periodicity of 
the Dragon Well near Jerusalem, subterraneously connected, 
it is conjectured, with the Pool of Bethesda, is ascribed to 
the drinking of the water by the dragon ; and in Malta, the. 
noise made by the spring Dragonara in issuing from its 
cavern-source, is attributed to the snorting or blowing of 
the mythical monster, 

* Our indebtedness to the East for our popular customs is illus- 
trated by the fact that the English housemaid, when she hastens to lower 
th6 blinds immediately on lighting the fire, is fulfilling a Zoroastrian pre- 
cept, according to which it is a mortal sin to let the sun shine on a fire, 
even. .through a hole. 
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The Scandinavian dragon, in his capacity of treasure- 
warden, which has supplied a figurative name for gold 
known as Ifiirm Jktt, “ the Worm’s Couch,” has usurped 
the function of another fabled beast. The gold-guarding 
griffins, who were robbed of their hoards by the Aramas- 
pians, a one-eyed people inhabiting the wilds of Scythia, 
are familiar to readers of Herodotus, while in Oriental 
mythology, the yakshis, a separa"te class of demons or 
spirits, were especially devoted to the guardianship of 
hidden treasure. 

From the griffin, too, a hybritl of lion and eagle, the 
western dragon has probably borrowed his wings, which 
Eastern art does not usually assign to him. In Indian 
sculpture, the Naga appears either as a true snake, or in 
human form, with a cobra-like hood or canopy, dividing 
into five, seven, or nine serpent heads, as his distinguishing 
appendage. In the pages of Mr. Fergusson’s “ Tree and 
Serpent Worship,” is reproduced a curious relief of a Naga 
and Nagni, man and woman from the waist up, but with 
serpent extremities intertwined in an elaborate series of 
true lover’s knots. 

The dragon in China, in a form probably originally 
suggested by the crocodile, is not only the Imperial cog- 
nizance, but the all-pervading motive of every branch of 
decorative art. He writhes round the pillars of the 
temples and rears rampant on their recurving eaves ; claws 
and coils on wall and banner ; and in emerald or azure, in 
gold or vermilion, trails his glowing convolutions on tile 
and panel, on porcelain and brocade. Yet his elemental 
character as the child of the mists, the guardian of the 
deeps, is rarely lost sight of, and he is either seen riding 
the clouds with voluminous spires that mark and melt into 
their swelling folds, or emergent from waves in vaporous 
volutes like an embodied exhalation. Thus treated, he is 
at once the most impressive of the fantastic conceptions of 
art, and the most vivid personification of the imperishable 
faiths, of th% East. E. M. Clerke. 
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In the latter half of the sixteenth century three sons, all 
of whom attained high distinction, were born to Sir Thomas 
Sherley, or Shirley, Knt., of Wistneston, or Wiston, in the 
county of Sussex. Their father held for many years the 
lucrative post of Her Majesty’s Treasurer at Wars, while 
their mother was a daughter of Sir Thomas Kemp, Knt. 
The .Shirleys were nearly allied to some of the noblest 
families in the land, and even laid claim to royal blood. 
However that might be, they were themselves men of mark 
and worthy to live in the spacious times of Queen Eliza- 
beth. As was usual with adventurers of. that stamp, 
they encountered very varying fortunes, and met with their 
full share of hardships, danger, and extreme suffering. 
They do not appear, however, to have possessed excep- 
tional talents of any kind. They were certainly deficient 
in judgment. The world at large, and especially their own 
country, could very well have dispensed with their exi.stence. 
Their succes.s, such as it was, must be chiefly ascribed to a 
dashing valour of a knight-errant character. At the same 
time they were something better than mere swashbucklers. 
They were men of the sword above all things ; but their 
minds dwelt upon the acquisition of fame rather than of 
vulgar wealth, for they lavished upon others the rich guer- 
dons won by their owji courage and prowess. Had they 
lived in our own times they would have been sportsmen 
and explorers, and might perchance have written the story 
of their exploits for the instruction and amusement of sub- 
scribers to circulating libraries. As it was, their restless 
disposition- made them wanderers over the face of the 
earth, without any benefit to their country, and with no 
permanent advantage to themselves. 
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Thomas, the eldest of the three, was slow to develop the 
qualities which had already gained singular eminence for 
his younger brothers. In his quaint manner Fuller excuses 
himsehf for naming him the last “ (though the eldest son of 
his father), because last appearing in the world, men’s 
activity not always the method of the register. As the 
trophies of Miltiades,” he continues, “ would not suffer 
Themistocles to sleep, so the achievements of his younger 
brethren gave an alarum’unto his spirit. He was ashamed 
to see them worn like flowers in the breasts and bosoms of 
foreign princes, whilst he himself withered on the stalk he 
grew on.” It must not be supposed, however, that he had 
been content to sit at home at ease, taxing the hospitality 
of his open-handed father. On the contrary, he had been 
knighted by Lord Willoughby for his conspicuous bravery 
in the Low Countries ; but it was not until the opening of 
the seventeenth century that he went forth in quest of 
adventures on his own account. His enterprise was 
throughout most unfortunate. He had fitted out three 
vessels at Florence for the purpose of making war upon 
the Turks, or rather in the hope of capturing their argosies, 
and plundering their islands and seaports. He was, in 
short, a privateer, if not actually a pirate. He began, 
however, very imprudently, for he closed with a ship much 
bigger than any of his own, and though he succeede4 in 
carrying her, it was with the loss of a hundred of his own 
hirelings. Thereupon a mutiny broke out, and he was 
abandoned by two of his vessels, their crews upbraiding 
him for meddling with an enemy as strong as himself. He 
had great trouble, indeed, in pacifying his own crew, and 
it was only through the strenuous exertions of his 
officers that he prevailed up6n them to make a descent 
upon a Turkish island, apparently defenceless, and believed 
to be full of movable plunder. The Greek inhabitants, 
however, declined to be tamely despoiled of their property, 
and after a brief skirmish drove their assailants in headlong 
flight to* the shore. Sir Thomas Shirley and two of his 
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people, who stood firm, were speedily overpowered and 
marched off to the town, where they were treated with 
great barbarity. After a month’s detention they were sent 
across to Negropont in an open boat, and there thrown 
into a loathsome dungeon, and allowed only bread and 
water from March 20, 1602, to June 25, 1603 — Erig" 
lish consul at Patras paying not the slightest attention to 
their piteous appeals. The Admiral Bashaw, however, 
being informed that the prisoners were able to pay a 
heavy ransom, ordered their removal to Constantinople, a 
land journey of five hundred miles, accomplished in twelve 
days of intense misery. On their arrival at Constantinople, 
Sir Thomas Shirley was taken before the Admiral Bashaw, 
who set before him the alternative of losing his head or of 
redeeming his life and liberty by the payment of 50,000 
sequins. The unfortunate man protested his inability to 
procure more than 1 2,000, and was sent back to prison to 
be treated with still greater cruelty than before. At a sub- 
sequent audience the Bashaw ordered his head to be struck 
off, but presently changing his mind caused him to be 
confined in a horrible den, where he was visited by a 
Jew, who persuaded him to offer 40,000 sequins at a long 
date, as many things might happen in the interval. The 
terms were accepted, and for a brief space his captivity was 
rendered less i^uinful. Though perfectly aware of the 
prisoner’s name and (juality, the English ambassador 
declined to interfere on his behalf, for the Turk was then 
the terror of Europe, and a name to conjure with. About 
the season of Michaelmas the Bashaw was hanged, when 
it was somehow di.scovcred that Sir Thomas was actually 
the captive of the Great Turk, who promised him his 
release on the morrow, a Thursday ; but the ambassador 
neglected to take the formal steps to procure his discharge, 
and on the following Sunday the gracious order was can- 
celled. About a fortnight afterwards the Great Turk him- 
self died, and was succeeded by his son, a boy only 
fourteen years of age. Sir Thomas Shirley e«nd his 
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two fellow-prisoners were accordingly brought before the 
Regent, or Protector, who ordered all three to be led 
away fo instant execution. This time they owed their 
lives to the. Interpreter to the Venetian Embassy, and 
were carried off to the Seven Towers. Piqued, per- 
haps, ■ by the successful intervention of a subordinate 
official in a foreign embassy, the English ambassador at 
last ventured to interpose his good offices ; but all that 
he gained by his tardy interference was the transfer of 
the three prisoners to a small shed, where they suffered 
such extremities from cold and starvation that one of the 
number died a miserable death. Deliverance at length 
came through the repeated intercession of James I., while 
old Sir Thomas Shirley contriv-ed that a small sum of 
money should reach the hands of his ill-fated son. Con- 
siderable delay, however, still ensued, and it was not until 
December 6, 1605, that his ‘captivity came to an end — 
having commenced on January 15, 1602, The inconse- 
quent character of the man is illustrated by his inconceivable 
fatuity and heedlessness in remaining at Constantinople 
until the following month of February, in order to “ solace ” 
himself after his long and rigorous confinement. Eventually 
he took ship for Naples, and in due time found himself 
once more beneath the roof of his aged father in Sussex. 
Put the monotony of provincial life was evidently un- 
suited to his restless disposition, for in the third volume of 
Lodge’s “ Illustrations of British History, Biography, and 
Manners ” there occurs a kuter from Rowland Whyte to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated September 17, 1607, in 
which it is stated : “Young Sir Thomas Shirley was com- 
mitted to the Tower ; some say it was for over-busying 
himself with the traffic of Constantinople, to have brought 
it into Venice and the Florentine territories ; but, be that 
as it will, he is fast and forthcoming.” And there we must 
take leave of him. 


Far more remarkable was the career of the second son. 
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Anthony, who was educated at^ Hart Hall, Oxford, where 
he took his B.A. degree in 1581, and in the following No- 
vember became Probationer Fellow of All Souls College ; 
but instead of waiting for his M.A. degree, he accepted the 
command of a body of English troops, and went oif to the 
Low Countries. He is reported to have been present at 
the battle of Zutphen in 1586, and to have subsequently 
taken service under the Earl of Essex, whom he accom- 
panied on his I'rench expedition, in which he attracted the 
favourable notice of Henri Quatre, and received the Order 
of St. Michael. The feminine jealousy of Elizabeth, how- 
ever, was aroused by this gracious act. “ I will not,” she 
said, “ have my sheep marked with a strange brand ; nor 
suffer them to follow the pipe of a strange shepherd."” 
Shirley himself was safely lodged in the Fleet Prison, 
while inquiries were instituted into the circumstances of the 
case, and in the end was deprived of his well-earned dis- 
tinction, though he retained the powerful protection of the 
Queen’s favourite. It was mainly through the patronage 
and substantial co-operation of the Earl of Essex that, 
Shirley was enabled to fit out his unlucky expedition 
against the island of St. Thome, being anxious, it was 
whispered, to escape from the disagreeable society of his 
wife P'rances, sister of Sir Robert Hodnet, Knt., of Vernon. 
Misfortunes dogged his steps from the beginning to the 
end. Off the coast of Guinea his little squadron was 
assailed by a heavy downpour of stinking, putrid rain^ 
which bred maggots in men’s clothes and in the oakum 
between the planks of the deck. Dismayed by this 
singular phenomenon the expedition turned aside to St. 
Jago, which was captured by 280 men, and held for 
forty-eight hours against 3,000 Portuguese. Various 
islands were then visited to very little purpose ; but at 
Sta Martha he was deserted by one of his ships, which 
sailed away for home with a prize barque, captured at 
St. Jago. The conquest of Jamaica was accomplished 
without opposition,* though Shirley’s force was^too feeble to 
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retain possession of the-island. He then proposed to make 
^r Newfoundland, and, after refitting his vessels, to^ run 
down the coast to the Straits of Magellan and so encom- 
pass the globe before returning to Englatid. This spirited 
project did not, however, commend itself to his undisci- 
plined and unseamanlike followers, who suddenly with- 
drew from his command and set all sail for home, , with the 
exception of thb crew of his own ship, the Admiral.'' By 
the time he reached Newfoundland his stores were com- 
pletely exhausted, and no choice was left but to revictual 
his ship, and return to England, where he arrived ,in time to 
join Essex’s expedition against Cadiz. As Fuller remarks: 

“Now, although some behold his voyage begun with more courage 
than counsel, carried on with more valour than advice, and coming off 
with more honour than profit to himself or the nation (the Spaniard 
being rather frighted than harmed, rather braved than frighted therewith) ; 
yet impartial judgments, who measure not worth by success, justly allow 
it a prime place amongst the probable (though not prosperous) EnglisK 
adventures.” 

Anthony Shirley alsoaccompanied his patron to Ireland, 
where he received from him the honour of knighthood. In. 
the winter of 1598 9 he was despatched by Es.sex, in 
command of “ divers soldiers of approved valour,” to 
the assistance of Don Cesare d’Este, illegitimate son of 
the late Duke 01 Ferrara, but before he could reach the 
scene of disturbance the Pope and the I’retender had 
arrived at an understanding to their mutual .satisfaction. 
This abortive enterprise, however; proved the starting- 
point of his actual career.. In consequence of letters 
written by Sir Anthony Shirley from Venice, the Earl of 
Essex supplied him with funds to enable him to proceed 
to Persia with the view of inducing the Sophi to make 
common cause with the Christian Powers in waging war 
upon the Turk. - It appears that Sir Anthony had also some 
private ends to serve, for which purpose he collected con- 
^siderable funds and obtained letters of credit to the Com- 
pany of Merchants established at 'Aleppo. During his 
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three months’ stay at Venice, Sir Anthony sent his younger 
brother Robert on a complimentary visit to the Duke pf 
Florence, who bestowed upon him a gold chain valued at 
1, 600 French crowns. He had also much conversation with 
certain Persian merchants, who were in the habit of repairing 
to Venice to procure English cloth, linen, and wool for' the 
Sophi. He had likewise the good fortune to engage the 
services of one Angelo, who professed to speak twenty-four 
languages, and had just returned from Persia ; and who 
acquitted himself as a faithful servant and exi^erienced 
traveller. 

Attended by a retinue of twenty-five adventurers of 
different nationalities, but for the most part of gentle birth, 
Sir Anthony Shirley embarked, towards the end of May'', 
i599> on board a Venetian ship, the Morizcll, bound for 
Scanderoon. In consequence, however, of adverse winds 
it was not until the twenty-fifth day that Zantc was reached, 
not more than half way. A greater mischance, moreover, 
befell the mission through its chief’s somewhat imprudent 
loyalty. One of the passengers having spoken disparagingly 
of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Anthony caused him to be laid on 
the deck and beaten by one of his humblest menials. Such 
a masterful proceeding created quite a commotion among 
the other passengers, supported by the captain and crew. 
For a brief space it seemed as if order could only be 
restored after greater disorder, but the 250 malcontents 
were cowed by the resolute attitude of Sir A. Shirley’s 
associates. Taking advantage of the momentary pause, 
three Armenian merchants interposed their mediation and 
prevented actual strife. At Zante the adventurers went 
on shore in a body to purchase provisions, and in their 
absence the captain landed their luggage and effects, and 
threatened to open fire upon them if they attempted to 
return on board. As the Turkish Governor of the island 
refused to give them any redress they were constrained 
to remain there ten days — hospitably entertained by the 
English merchants — until a “caramosall” could be 'en- 
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gaged to convey them to Candia. Having Jost their 
rudder and sustained some serious injuries by coming into 
collision with another vessel, they were detained in Candia 
some nine days, during which they were feasted by one of 
the two Governors, who was a Greek, while the inhabitants 
did all in their jjower to make their visit enjoyable. There 
was much music and dancing and merriment, the effect of 
which is just a little spoilt by the cynical remark that 
strangers rarely landed on that island, and were therefore 
certain of a joyous welcome. The next halt was at Cyprus, 
“a most ruinated place,” under Turkish government. No 
remains of its ancient splendour were to be seen even at 
Paphos — respectable dwelling-houses being cxtremelyscarce. 
The inhabitants were slaves to cruel taskmasters, though 
they might easily have mastered their persecutors, who did 
not exceed four thousand. The wanderers for their part 
had no reason to complain, for the 'I'urkish Governor went 
off to see them with a present of wine and fruits. P'rom 
Cyprus they sailed to Tarabulus, or 'rrijDoli, where they 
were placed in great danger through the treachery of a 
Portuguese factor, a passenger in the IMorizcll, then lying 
in the harbour, who assured the Governor that Sir Anthony 
and his comrades were pirates, in possession of many 
valuable jewels, and advised him to string them up by the 
neck. The Turk was pleased alike by the information and 
the counsel, and not only refused to listen to Angelo’s ex- 
planation.s, but loaded him with irons. Fortunately the 
Armenians again came forward to the rescue of their fellow- 
Christians, and persuaded the Governor to spare their lives 
and accept a ransom. Impatient of further delay. Sir 
Anthony engaged a fishing-boat to convey his party to 
Scanderoon, or Alexandretta, but they were overtaken by a 
storm, and for six days were buffeted about by winds and 
waves, despairing of their lives, and destitute of all nourish- 
ment save water and. tobacco. The skipper fortunately 
mistook the mouth of the Orontes for the entrance to the 
harbour of Scanderoon, and thereby escaped a Turkish 
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pirate wl^ was cruising in those waters, and had just cap- 
tured another pas|enger-boat and massacred every soul on 
board. As it was, the adventurers sailed in safety up the 
Orontes, and were glad when they stood once jiiore on dry 
land, “being almost all of us spent for want of victuals.” 
But thef’ were still far enough from the end of their 
troubles. About two miles distant from their point of dis- 
embarkation there was a small town held by a Spahi, or 
Turkish soldier, who soon made his appearance with a 
party of janisaries. At first the unwelcome visitors were 
tolerably civil and well conducted, but their cupidity gained 
the upper hand of their courtesy, and they presently began 
to pull about the travellers’ goods and chattels, and even to 
offer personal violence, which could not be reciprocated 
under pain of losing the right arm, or of accepting Islam, 
't'he ruffians even threatened to carry off Sir Anthony’s 
page, but were daunted by his .bold aspect, and “ in the end, 
because we would be quit of uncivil pagans, they were con- 
tent to take twelve pieces of gold, which be called in 
Venice chiqueens, and so they let us go.” Finally, riding 
on camels and asses, they set out for Antioch, where they 
alighted on the third day. 

At Antioch they were fortunate in having for their 
fellow-lodgers two janisaries, Hungarian renegades, who 
still retained a certain respect for the Christian religion, and 
accordingly showed much kindness to the strangers. After 
remaining three days in that historic city, they started for 
Aleppo, under the protection of a cajravan, as the road was 
said to be infested -by a band of two hundred robbers, On 
the third day of the march the leader of the caravan asked 
Sir Anthony for six crowns, in order to hire sixteen stout 
villagers,, as he expected to be attacked on the following 
day. He returned, however, with only one villager, whom? 
he represented as equal to any sixteen, for he had once 
encountered and put to flight that number of men, Aleppo 
was reached in six days without molestation. There also 
they were grossly insulted and buffeted by the Turks unlesj? 
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they chanced to be accompanied by a janisary. One d?|,y, 
<jeorge Manwaring, one of the narrators of^ this expedition, 
happened to meet a well-dressed Turk, who seized him by 
an ear, which every now and then he wrung maliciously, 
and so led hfm up and down the streets for the space of an 
hour, the common people sj^itting at and stoning fiim the 
while. At last, “ because I would not laugh at my de- 
parture from him, he gave me such a blow with a staff that 
did strike me to the ground.” On his return to Consul Colt- 
hurst’s house, Manwaring informed the janisary at the gate 
in' what manner he had been treated, who bade him go 
with him and point out his assailant. They soon came 
upon the Turk sitting with his father and some friends, not 
one of whom took his part when the janisary flung him on 
the ground and showered upon him a score of blows on the 
legs and feet with such severity that- he was unable to walk, 
or even to stand. This Turk, was a well-to-do individual, 
wearing a gown of crimson velvet over an undercoat of 
cloth of gold ; but no civilian dared to oppose the janisaries, 
who appropriated without payment food for themselves 
and forage for their horses, and helped themselves with 
impunity to whatever they coveted. As a rule they were 
especially inhuman towards Jews and Christians, by way of 
illustrating their zeal for their new-found faithi Manwaring 
remarks that at Alepoo ” they have a certain kind of drink 
which they call coffee ; it is made of an Italian seed ; they 
drink it extreme hot ; it is nothing toothsome, nor hath 
any good smell, but it is^very wholesome. As in England 
we used to go to the tavern to pass aWay the time in 
friendly meeting, so they have very fair houses where this 
coffee is sold ; thither gentlemen and gallants resort daily.” 
/rhe notion that the coffee-berry was an Italian seed seems 
to point to the Italians, probably the Venetians, as its 
importers from Alexandria. Another spectacle to be 
witnessed in Aleppo grated sorely on the feelings of the 
chivalrous Englishman. “ You shall also see Christians,” 
he says^ “ sold in their markets, both men, women, and 
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children, like as they were sheep or beasts ; which did grieve 
me very much.” At the corner of one of the streets there 
sat a short, fat Turk, without a scrap of clothing on his 
person, and holding in his hand a little iron spit. This 
santon was revered as a great prophet, to whom the people, 
particularly the female portion, resorted in their troubles; 
It was believed that whosoever he pierced to death with 
this sharp-pointed instrument was spre of being received 
into Paradise. During the five or weeks the Mission 
tarried in Aleppo three or four persons were thus suddenly 
dismissed to Mussulman beatitude. 

At Aleppo Sir Anthony Shirley purchased a considerable 
quantity of cloth of gold, and twelve cups enriched with 
emeralds and gems of great price, intended as a present for 
the Sophi, though they never reached that august personage. 
He was at length permitted to join a party of high, officials 
on their way to Babylon, and, after a four days’ journey, 
struck the Euphrates at Bir, where the Itnglish merchants 
who had graciously escorted him from Aleppo, bade him God 
.speed, and so returned to their respective establishments. 
In addition to Sir Anthony’s party, there were eleven large 
craft filled with Turks and their merchandize, and every 
night the little fleet was moored to one of the banks. Every 
morning at early dawn huge lions were seen coming down to 
the river to drink after their night’s prowl in quest of prey. 
On the third day they passed a great heap of stones which, 
as they were assured by the Jews in their company, marked 
the spot where Abraham had pitched his tents — presumably 
when he came ont from Ur of the Chaldees. As the boats 
glided down stream they were frequently pelted with stones 
from slings skilfully handled by parties of wild Arabs from 
the rising ground that ran parallel to the river. The first 
noteworthy place at which they stopped was, if we follow 
Manwaring’s account, called Anah ; but this must be a 
mistake, for he places it higher up the river than Rakka, 
whereas the reverse is the case. The confusion of names 
was doubtless accidental, and may have arisen from the want 
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of an actual diary. In any case, about two milfes distant 
were pitched the tents of “ the king of the Arabs ” — 
evidently the Sheikh of a powerful tribe — who is described 
as “ a man of a goodly personage, exceeding black, and very 
grim of visagfe ; his Queen was a Blackamoor.” It was the 
custoni of the Turks to fire a blank volley on coming to a 
place of any importance, but on this occasion one of the 
King’s Guards, a-Sjj^jLwas walking by the river’s side, was 
shot dead. His collides, some fifty in number, drew their 
swords and demanded vengeance. The Turk who had fired 
the loaded gun protested that it was the handiwork of the 
Christians, whereupon the Arabs swore that they would kill 
every one of the infidels. A Syud, however, who happened 
to be in the same boat with the homicide, and had seen 
him put a ball down the barrel of his gun, pointed him out 
to the Arabs, who straightway cut him to pieces. The 
King, or Sheikh, then ordered. all the boats to be moored 
close to his bank, and, to prevent them from starting without 
his leave, took away their oars. Sir Anthony Shirley, 
accompanied by Manwaring and three other gentlemen, went 
ashore to pay their respects to the chief, who invited them 
to partake of a banquet of milk, melons, radishes, and rice. 
H is tribe ^ numbered about 20,000, and possessed 10,000 
camels. With characteristic munificence Sir Anthony sent 
to his boat for a piece of cloth of gold, wherewith to make 
an upper coat, which was accepted with expressions of delight, 
and in return the king gave him certain passports which 
afterwards proved serviceable. The Turks, however, were 
treated very scurvily. This little incident is told somewhat 
differently by Sir Anthony himself. He speaks of “a poor 
King with ten or twelve thousand beggarly subjects, living 
in tents of black hair cloth ; yet so well governed that though 
our clothes were much better than t^jeirs, and their want 
might have made them apt enough to borrow them of us, 
we passed notwithstanding through them all in such peace 
as we could not have done, being strangers, amongst civiller 

bred people." But on returning to his boat he found it in 
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possession of the King’s hfaster of the Hofse, who 
made them send his chief three vests of cloth of gold 
“ for l^eholding his person.” A few days later the voyagers 
passed a spot all alight with the flames of pitch and brim- 
stone, which the Jews declared to be the site of Sodfom and 
Gomorrah, but which was known to the Turks as. Hell’s 
Mouth. The next point worthy of note is said to have been 
Rakka, whereas it must have been Anah, where the Arabs 
were seen crossing the river on inflated skins. At length 
they landed near the suburbs of old Babylon, where they 
hired camels and asses to convey them to Baghdad. A 
friendly warning had been given to Sir Anthony Shirley that 
his goods would be examined and probably appropriated, 
and in fact everything he possessed was seized, to the esti- 
mated value of 600,000 crowns. The Bashaw kept for 
himself the most costly articles, and because Sir Anthony 
refused to make obeisance to him and bore himself like a 


gallant gentleman, he threatened tq send him in chains to 
Constantinople, and to fix the heads of his compaiUons over 
the gates of Babylon. The Englishman boldly replied that 
he cared nothing for what might happen to himself, but 
earnestly entreated that his followers might be flowed to 
complete their journey without molestation. Tljg.’^ravellers 
were again indebted for their deliverance to aijg'. Armenian 
who stood high in the Bcishaw’s favour, though tie fail^ tq 
obtain the restitution of their property. They were de ^:Jda 
whole month, and were reduced to the necessity of disposing 
of their wearing apparel to procure food, which, fortunately, 
was abundant and cheap. The people, too, were civil and 
well-behaved. In the end a Florentine merchant, whose 


name, Victorio Speciera, deserves to be held in honourable 
remembrance, won Sir Anthony’s confidence, having travelled 
with him from Aleppo, and prevailed upon him to accept 
Substantial assistance. This, generous Italian engfaged 
camels, horses, and mules for tine whole party, and arranged 
for them to join a caravan of Persian pilgrims on their way 
home from Mecca. Nor did |iis bounty rest even there, 
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for at parting from Sir Anthony he pressed upon him a bag 
of sequins sufficient to cover all expenses, and to furnish 
him and his companions with garments until they came iinder 
the direct protection of Abbas Shah. 

Very shortly after their departure from Babylon the 
Bashaw- received a peremptory order from the Great Turk 
to seize Sir Anthony Shirley and his comrades and send 
them 'forthwith to Stamboul. The friendly Armenian, 
however, again came to their aid, and gave the captain of 
the 200 horsemen despatched to overtake the caravan, 200 
ducats to miss his road. For all that, they passed a night 
in great danger, their pursu(;rs having halted only three 
miles short of the pilgrim encampment. On his return to 
Babylon the captain was beheaded. The route taken by the 
caravan lay in a northerly direction, and ran through Turkish 
territory for thirty days — fifteen more being consumed be- 
tween the frontier and Kazbin. • At one point they passed 
close by a force of 10,000 Turks, said to be on their march 
to Hungary. At another place the garrison of a small fort 
cast covetous eyes upon the European firearms and ammu- 
nition, but were overawed by the resolution displayed by the 
adventurers, and accepted a small present instead. They 
also passed through a portion of Kurdistan, which Man- 
waring calls Curdia, and describes as “ a very thievish ahd 
brutish country.” The inhabitants, he says, dwelt in tents 
and caves, and rode on bulls and cows. They were miserably 
and coarsely clad, and were such adepts at filching that they 
would creep into a tent at night and steal the turban off a 
man’s hekd without awakening the wearer. The townsfolk, 
however, brought out to them bread, rice, goats’ cheese, and 
otJier produce, for which they refused to take gold or silver, 
having no use for the precious metals, but gladly accepted 
in exchange old shoes, copper rings, and little hand mirrors. 
Yet a few days more and they found themselves, to their 
infinite satisfaction, within the frontiers of Persia. With 
grateful hearts they knelt down and thanked God for pre- 
serving them through so many perils, and bringing them to 
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the land of the Sophi, without the loss of a single man. The 
first remarkable spot they arrived at was a mountain, in the 
interior of which 300 dwelling-houses had been excavated. 
The streets were perfectly level, and were lighted and ven- 
tilated through a huge aperture cut overhead. Food was ' 
plentiful and the people very friendly. A strict watch was 
maintained by 100 horsemen armed with bows and arrows, 
swords, targets, and short pieces. The same kindliness was 
shown in the other towns through which they passed. On 
approaching Kazbin Sir Anthony sent on in advance 
Angelo and another to obtain lodgings secretly so that they 
should not first be seen in their travel-worn clothing. Their 
arrival, however, though they entered the town by night, 
could not be concealed from the local authorities, and thus, 
early next morning, the Lord Steward called upon them and 
laid a bag of gold at Sir Anthony’s feet, who spurned it 
contemptuously, and said that he and his friends had not 
come as beggars, but to serve the king in his wars. Com- 
pliments were thereupon exchanged with effusion, the Lord 
Steward expressing his conviction that a man who could act 
/SO magnanimously must himself be a prince. The Governor 
and his “ gentlemen ” were not .slow to wait upon the travel- 
lers, tendering their services in all possible ways. Numerous 
useful presents were sent both by the Governor and the 
Lord Steward, and as soon as the strangers were suitably 
equipped they were entertained at a grand banquet, at which 
every dish was trimmed with rice of various colours. 
Musicians and ten beautiful women played and sang for 
■their delectation, and in every respect they Were nobly 
•entertained, in striking contrast to their privations and 
sufferings within the Turkish dominions. Though absent 
at the time, warring in Tartaria, Abbas Shah had been duly 
informed of the arrival of the Europeans, and had imme- 
diately despatched a post to Kazbin ordering every man and, 
horse to be placed at their disposal, and threatening death 
to whoso should raise a hand against them. 

When the king had arrived about four miles from 
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Kazbin he was met by the European adventurers in gallhnt 
array. As marshal of the band, Manwaring, with a white 
wand in his hand, rode slightly ahead of his companions, 
and was follovwed by Sir Anthony Shirley, wearing a rich 
cloth of gold gown and undercoat. His sword was sus- 
pended from a handsome scarf, ornamented with pearls and 
diamonds to the value of a thousand pounds. His turban 
cost two hundred dollars, while his boots wcrc^embroidered 
with pearls and rubies. His brother Robert, Angelo, and the 
others were likewise dressed in gorgeous apparel. About 
half a mile from the town they encountered the procession 
that heralded the approach of Abbas Shah. First and 
foremost rode 1,200 horsemen, each carrying on his lance 
a human head, while some of them had strings of ears 
hanging round their necks. Next came the trumpeters, 
with instruments two and a half yards in length, with the 
big end as large round as a hat of that period. After these 
were the drummers, with brass drums, mounted on camels ; 
six standard-bearers ; and twelve pages, each carrying a 
lance. The king rode all alone, lance in hand, with bow 
and arrows, sword and. target by his side — short in stature, 
strongly built, and of a swarthy complexion. The proces- 
sion closed with “ the Lieutenant-General and all his bows 
in rank like a half-moon,” a ma^s of officers, and 20,000 
horsemen. Sir Arthur and his brother Robert dismounted 
and kissed the king’s foot, " for it is the fashion of the 
country.” The king looked at them with great stateliness 
of manner, but uttered not a word save to bid the lieutenant- 
general do as he had been commanded. Putting spurs to 
his horse he galloped out of sight, leaving the Englishmen 
somewhat disconcerted until assured that all this w^s in 
conformity with Persian etiquette. At the end of an hour 
the king galloped back to them, attended by sixteen women 
-on horseback, splendidly attired, who “ did holloa and gave 
such a cry much like the wild Irish, which did make us 
wonder at it.” Embracing Sir Anthony and his brother, 
the king 'kissed each three or four times, and, taking 
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Anthony by the hand, swore that he should be to hint as a 
brother, and by that familiar appellation he ever after ad- 
dressed him. With Sir Anthony on his right hand Abbas 
Shah passed on through the vast crowd of citizens, bowing 
themselves to the ground and kissing the earth. No 
soldier, not a native of the town, was permitted to enter it, 
the others being disbanded for a time. Riding through 
the streets to the royal banqueting-hall, the king ‘led Sir 
Anthony into “ a fair chamber,” and bade him recount the 
story of his travels. When the doleful tale was ended he 
expressed- much sympathy, and added, “ Be well assured I 
will place thee on my head.” A banquet, of course, 
ensued, which lasted for two hours, “ with great joy,” after 
which the king descended the stairs, mounted a horse, and 
played for some time at a game resembling the Indian polo, 
or hockey-on-horseback. Late in the evening, just as Sir 
Anthony and his companions were about to retire to rest, 
the Lord Steward arrived with twenty gentlemen, lighted 
by sixteen torches, to invite the strangers to spend the 
night with the king. Royal invitations are everywhere 
e(^uivalent to commands. They found Abbas Shah holding 
a durbar in the principal bazaar. With his own hands the 
king thrust Sir Anthony into a chair of state, and had a stool 
brought for Robert, while the others sat down cross-legged 
on carpets as best they could. An’ alarum of drums and 
trumpets preluded another banquet which was brought in 
by twenty-four noblemen. While the feast proceeded the 
most noted . musicians of the town gave a taste of their 
quality, while twenty well-favoured women danced and 
sang in the Persian fashion. The feast being at an end, 
Abbas Shah took Sir Anthony by the arm and led him 
through the illuminated streets, the courtiers following, each 
in company of an- European. Twenty women w^nt in 
front singing and dancing, and at every turning the royal* 
party was greeted with strains of instrumental music. 
After this fashion eight days slipped away, each more gaily 
and idly than those that went before. " 
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On the tenth day the king sent Sir Anthony a right 
royal gift, consisting of horses, camels, mules, tents, carpets, 
household stuff, gold and silver plate, and a sum of money 
valued at 16,000 ducats, and bade him be at a certain spot 
in four days with ten of his companions. Abbas Shah 
marched more quickly than the Englishman. We are told 
that he overtook him with 200 men, and, passing his arm 
round his waist, kissed him several times, .swearing that 
every day he w^is absent from his friend seemed like a 
year. They all supped together in a large caravanserai, 
and the supper passed off very pleasantly until a nobleman 
accidentally gave offence to his passionate master. At an 
early hour next morning the unfortunate courtier was bound 
with chains to a stake, and ten gentlemen were commanded 
to throw at him each ten quinces, the king setting the 
example. When each had had a throw Sir Anthony intern- 
ceded for the poor wretch, artd begged that he might be 
forgiven. The Shah replied with a smile, “ B.rother, it 
shall be as thou wilt have it.” The delinquent was accord- 
ingly unbound, and kissed Sir Anthony’s hand in token of 
gratitude. A further ride of twelve miles brought them to 
the “gallant city ” of Kashan, hunting and hawking as they 
Avent along. About ten o’clock at night Sir Anthony was 
sent for to join the king in “ the Piazza, a fair place like 
unto Smithfield, standing in the middle of the town.” The 
Shah and his courtiers stood around, each holding a torch, 
while rows of vrtilighted lamps were fixed against the house- 
walls. , The king led his guests to the top of a turret and 
told them to look down, when in one instant the lamps 
- sprang into a blaze of light, even on the roofs. Fireworks 
were let off by a Turk which represented dragons fighting 
in the air, while out of a fountain rose shapes like unto 
fishes which vomited flames twelve yards in height. Here, 
agaih, several days were wasted in feasting and other 
amusements, at the end of which a start was made for 
Ispahan by way of Coom. , A halt was called about three 
miles from the former city, and next morning they came 
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upon the royal army 30,000 strong, whose drums and 
trumpets created a hideous uproar, and many human heads 
were borne aloft on lance points. Falling into a crescent 
formation, the troops marched close behind thp royal party, 
which was met about two miles from Ispahan by some 
10,000 of the townsfolk, who laid down silk and taffety for 
the king to ride upon. The Shah thanked them warmly 
for their reception, and invited Sir Anthony also to bring 
his horse on to the carpeting, which he respectfully declined 
to do. The rich stuffs were thereupon given to the guards. 
The troops being halted, some skirmishing took place, but 
not to the Shah’s satisfaction, who drew his sword and 
dashed into the “ awkward squad,” of whom he killed four 
outright, besides lopping off arms and inflicting other 
serious wounds. Towards sunset the march was resumed, 
the Governor of the town riding in advance. The young 
prince, however, galloped past him, uttering some coarse 
jests about his wife, who happened to be a fair woman. 
The Governor retorted angrily, and was reported to the 
king, who told his son to take his bow and arrows and 
shoot the offender. The prince transfi.xed him through the 
thigh, but he calmly dismounted and kissed, the prince’s 
feet. This act of loyal submission so pleased the Shah 
that he straightway appointed the Governor of Ispahan to 
the viceroyalty of the whole province. From sunstroke 
and the king’s sword there died that day 140 men. 

At Ispahan Sir Anthony Shirley cohtinually urged 
Shah Abbas to make war upon the Turks, and personally 
he was nothing loth to do so, but the proposition was not 
equally agreeable to many of the great nobles, who pre- 
ferred ease and idleness to the risks and discomfort of the 
tented field. The king, however, offered to appoint the 
English - adventurer lieutenant of his forces, but subse- 
quently decided upon sending him as his ambassador to 
the Christian princes in the hope of forming a general 
alliance against T urkey. The mission was marred at the 
very outset by a Persian of very inferior rank being added 
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as coadjutor, whose only thought was to magnify his own 
importance and to thwart his colleague in every possible 
way. Besides, though Sir Anthony was a gallant knight 
and a thorojagh courtier, there is nothing to show that he 
was a diplomatist. • He travelled loyally enough from court 
to cou'rt, making himself all things to all men, and winning 
honour and reputation for himself, but without reference to 
his original employer the Shah, or Sophi, of Persia, with 
whom he seems to have held no communication for years, 
if ever. He is said to have hishioned his manners and 
deportment on the model of his patron, the Earl of Essex, 
whom he closely copied in his lordly bearing and profuse 
munificence. His adventures as an ambassador without 
credentials do not fall within the scope of this paper. It 
must suffice, therefore, to mention that through the 
treachery of his Persian colleague he was subjected to 
much insult and contumely in the Grand Duchy of Muscovy, 
for which he was partially compensated by the exceptional 
honours bestowed upon him in Germany and at Rome, where 
the Persian Ambassador relieved him of his unwelcome 
company. It fared badly, however, with this disloyal 
person, for on his return to Persia he rendered an utterly 
false account of Sir Anthony’s proceedings, which were 
satisfactorily vindicated by Robert Shirley, whom the Shah 
had retained about Lis person as a sort of hostage for his 
brother. The calumniator had accordingly his hands 
amputated and his tongue pulled out in the presence of 
Robert, who protested against further torments being 
inflicted, and suggested that his head should be cut off" 
without further ado ; which was done forthwith. In the 
meantime. Sir Anthony Shirley had crossed over to Spain, 
where he was installed a knight of St. Jago, and finally 
was appointed Captain-General of two hundred great 
ships, besides galleys and small vessels, manned by 30,000 
soldiers. What became of these mighty preparations the 
present writer has failed to discover, beyond the fact that 
Sir Anthony actually proceeded to Lisbon to take the 
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command. In the year 1664 Sir Anthony Shirley was 
sent by the Emperor of Germany as Ambassador to 
Morocco, where he b orehimself in a lofty manner, though 
wit]| what result it would be hard to state. In 1625, 

c 

however, he was residing at the Spanish Court with the 
title of Count of the Sacred Roman Empire, and in receipt of 
a yearly allowance of 2,000 ducats, which went a very little 
way towards defraying his lavish expenditurS. He had the 
character of being a great plotter, for which reason he was' 
probably commanded by James I. to return to England. 
:^his peremptory summons he thought it more prudent to 
disobey, and he is reported to have closed his singular 
career in Spain some time in 1630. 

Of Robert, the youngest of the Shirleys, there is not 
much to tell. He evidently became enervated and de- 
moralized by his long residence in Persia, and took to 
wearing the Persian costume even in England. • For two 
years after Sir Anthony’s departure for Muscovy Robert, 
was treated by the Shah with marked consideration ; but as 
time rolled on, and nothing was heard of or ' from the 
ambassador to Christendom, he fell under the displeasure 
of the king, until again taken into favour .through a new. 
caprice. He was fortunate in obtaining an opportunity for 
displaying the soldierly qualities of his race through a 
revival of the war with Tui'key. He ndt only exhibited 
conspicuous bravery, poleaxe in hand, but was entrusted 
with a high command, in which capacity he Several times 
defeated the enemy, and was crowned by his own viclpripus 
soldiers with a wreath of laurel. In the decisive battle in 
which. 100,000 Turks were completely routed, by 60,00b 
Persians, Robert Shirley particularly distinguished himself, 
receiving three severe wounds. For these Services Abbas 
Shah bestowed upon him in marriage the haftd of a Circassian 
lady, natned Theresia, a Christian from her birth, who had 
left her fatherland as attendant on one of the Sult^a& It 
turned out a happy marriage, the wife ajcoompanying her 
husb^d in his subsequent wanderingsf from court tp, court. 
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for in 1608 or in the following year Abbas Shah despatched 
him, as- he had previously done his brother, on a roving 
mission to the Christian States. He does not seem to 
have bden more successful than Sir Anthony as regards the 
alliance against the Turks, though even more fortunate in 
obtaihing personal distinctions. Thus, he was created a 
Chamberlain and Count of the Sacred Palace of the 
Lateran by Pope Paul V., with the lucrative privilege of 
legitimizing bastards, and by the Emperor of Germany 
Count Palatine, with sovereign powers. He was also well 
treated by Sigismund III., King of Poland, by the Popf, 
and by his Catholic Majesty. In the year . 16 ii he was 
presented to James I. at Hampton Court, was recognized 
as the Shah’s Ambassador, and received the honour of 
knighthood. His wife was delivered of a son during his 
residence in England, the Queen, and Prince Henry, after 
whom he was named, standihg as the boy’s sponsors. In 
the following year a well-appointed ship conveyed him 
back to Persia, provided with gracious letters to the Shah 
from King James and with a personal gratification of 

Sir Robert Shirley’s second embassy to England in 1623 
was less felicitous than his former experience. He was re- 
'Ceived, indeed, more than once in private audience by both 
the king and Prince Charles, but he unwisely postponed 
his return to his proper post as colonel of a cavalry regi- 
ment until a genuine Persiaih ambassador arrived in a ship 
that had long been given up as lost. The latter declared 
Vthat Sir Robert’s credentials were forged, and struck him in 
the face, while his son followed up the assault by striking 
the Englishman to the ground, who made no attempt to 
defend himself, and lost credit by his pusillanimity. The 
king wisely commanded both the disputants to return to 
Persia to “ make purgation,” but both contrived to miss the 
outward-bound fleet 'in the Downs, and were forced to 
returii to London and await the sailing of the next fleet, 
whlclf was to leave ten months later, in the month of 
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March. Sir Dodmore Cotton was sent out at the same 
time as English- ambassador to the Shah. Sir Dodmore 
was accompanied by Sir Thomas Herbert, whose narrative 
of travels and adventures in Persia and India i§ very plea- 
sant reading. 

The pugnacious Persian must have been troubled by 
an uneasy conscience. At the conclusion of the voyage he 
committed suicide by eating nothing but opium for four 
continuous days. It was, perhaps, as well, for Abbas Shah 
declared that if he had come before him he would have had 
him sliced into as many pieces as there were days in the 
year, and his remains ignominiously burnt in the market- 
place. Sir Robert himself was only once received, the 
Shah remarking to his courtiers that he had grown old and 
troublesome. The disgrace was more than Sir Robert 
could endure. He was attacked by fever and apoplexy, 
and rapidly sank under mental mortification rather than 
under bodily disease. As no better place could be found 
for his body, he was buried beneath the threshold of his 
own house. Sir Thomas Herbert wrote of him that “his 
age exceeded not the great climacteric ; his- condition was 
free, noble, but inconstant. ... His patience* was better 
than his intellect ; he was not much acquainted with the 
Muses, but what he wanted in philosophy he supplied in 
languages.” His widow narrowly escaped destitution through 
the knavery of a Dutch portrait-painter residing at Court, 
but was ^ved through the good offices of a gentleman 
attached to the English Mission. Fuller, by the way, 
speaks of this lady — whose later years were passed at 
Rome— in an uncomplimentary manner as regards her 
beauty. Lady Theresia, he says, “ had more ebony than 
ivory in her complexion ” — which could not have been true 
of a fair Circassian ; but he adds that “ she was amiable 
enough, and very valiant — a quality considerable in that sex 
in those countries.” Fuller has besides a mild sneer at 
Sir Robert Shirley’s addiction to “ Persicds apparatus.” 
“He much affected* to appear in foreign vests; and, las if 
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his clothes were his limbs, accounted himself never ready 
till he had something of the Persian habit about him.” 

It was altogether an ill-fated embassy. The Persian 
ambassador poisoned himself off the Indian coast ; Sir 
Robert Shirley died, so to speak, of a broken heart ; and 
finally Sir Dodmore Cotton was carried off by a flux “ got 
by eating too much fruits, or cold on Taurus.” He breathed 
his last at Kazbin on the 23rd of July, 1628, but was buried 
in the Armenian cemetery, the Church of England funeral 
service being read over his grave by his chaplain, the Rev. 
Dr. Gough. James Hutton. , 
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EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES TO CHUSAN. 
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After the first English settlement in Chusan under Presi- 
dent Catchpoole the voyages to that island partook of the 
character of attempts to trade there without a factory. The 
United Company in 1704 consigned the Northumberland 
to Chusan, and from that year to 1756 these voyages of 
experiment to Chusan were marked ^y long intervals. 
The commercial courtship was during this half century 
three or four times revived, rather because the more 
aggravated acts of fraud and -oppression by the merchants 
and mandarins of that port and province were forgotten, 
than from any positive encouragement that the . records of 
former voyages could supply. 

The cargo laden on the Northumberland amounted to 
';^i6,345 2s. 3d., which the supercargoes were to dispose 
of at Limpo or Chusan, and they were to invest the pro- 
ceeds in a cargo for Bengal, consigning the same to the 
United Council there. On her voyage out, the North- 
umberland was to touch at Pulo Condore,. to countenance 
that settlement, and leave supplies there ; and also to take 
on board any person whom the President might select 
to assist the supercargoes in China. 

Our knowledge of the experiences of the Northumber- 
land is derived from second-hand , sources, such as these 
extracts from the diary of the supercargoes of the Ke^ at 
Canton: 

Octcher 24, if 04. — ^We have seen a letter from Mr. Rolfe at Chui^, 
upon. the Northumberland galley; giving an account that Anqua, who. 
lately failed at Emoy, is now there, and has been very stetviceable , to him. 
He writes that he has §qt his lading, viz., copper at ■ i i taels 5 gnas per 
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pecul, and tutenague at 4 tael 3 mas per pecul : and expects a ^?lry early 
despatch.* 

Batavia^ February 21, — ^The ship Northumberland^ Mr. Rolph, super- 
cargo, was at Chusan this season : and having no other ship at that port 
(the mandarins beginning to be sensible that their injuries to the New 
Company’s Prestdcnt and Council would, in all likelihood, deprive them of 
any future benefit from the English trade), they received the said Mr. 
Rolph very courteously, and gave him all imaginable despatch. But he 
was forced to touch at Emoy, as he came down the for gold ; there 

being a great and unusual scarcity [of that commodity] to the northward 
this season. 

As for his goods : I find by a letter from them, that there was no want ; 
they loaded about 3,000 pecul copper at ii tael and 11.5 the pecul; 
tutenague,t a small matter at 4t. 3m. ’Tis true these are high prices : but 
the China trade has been so overdone for some years past, that the price 
wall not be easily brought down, unless we forbear a little and give a 
breathing. Anqua, wlio was forced to leave Emoy, under the misfortune 
of not being able to pay his debts to the Old and New Conij^any, as well 
as to private gentlemen^j^is now settled at Chusan ; and, as Mr. Rolph 
writes, was very serviceable to him with his advice, and by going between 
him and the Mandarins as often as occasion required. 


In the Court’s instructions to another ship in 1706 and 
1 707 it was written : — “ We understand the supercargoes of 
the Northumberland left behind them at Chusan sixteen 
hundred pieces of tutenague, weighing 53,091 lbs., valued at, 
prime cost, ;i^^592 4s. 9d. ; which, as it belongs to us, we 
ought to have. If you can get that tutenague, then you 
will have so much towards your kinflage.” * Chusan being 
so far to the north, the Court expected that the cloth and 
long-ells would sell readily, and to some profit. 

The Rochester, of 330 tons, was in 1710 consigned to 
Chusan, with a stock of ;^35,26o 5s. lod.; but upon the 
representation of the chief and second, the Court granted 
the supercargoes discretion to alter the consignment to 

* A letter left by the supercargoes of the Northumberland, at Chusan, 
^ated November 27, 1704, addressed to the supercargoes of all future 
ships, is cited in the Court’s instructions to the supercargoes of the Rochester, 
January 6,, 1709-10. Therefore, November 27, 1704, may be taken as 
the date when the Northumberland departed. # 

t Tutenague is an alloy of ironj copper, and zinc. It has been I g n g 
superseded by "Silesian spelter, which is now even imported into Ch^na. 
See Dr. B.|lfour’s valuable Cyclopaedia of India. ^ 
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Tinghoy,* or to Limpo ; and also directed them, if time 
permitted, to touch at Amoy, anchoring outside the harbour, 
and there contract for such goods as were procurable, to be 
forwarded to Chusan ; but the ship was on no account to 
enter the port, nor to remain more than forty-eight hours. 

At Amoy the supercargoes were to represent, in the 
most public manner, that the ill-treatment, arbitrary impo- 
sitions, delays, and other embarrassments there experienced, 
had caused the Company to decline trading at that port of 
late years ; and that, owing to some of the like practices at 
Canton, they had sent no ships thither, nor to any part of 
China, the last two years ; and this year there would be 
only two at Canton, and the Rochester at Chusan : and 
that if the Chinese persevered in this conduct the Company 
would wholly decline the Chinese trade, or confine it to 
those ports at which they met with civil treatment. The 
acts chiefly to be complained of were : the additional 
duty of four per cent, exacted on exports ; the restriction 
of the trade to persons calling themselves Emperor’s mer- 
chants ; and ransacking the chests of their servants previous 
to quitting the shore. 

If the Rochester arrived at Chusan befor.e the old Hoppo 
went out of office, the supercargoes were to settle all mat- 
ters with him as far as possible ; as his time being short, 
he would, for his own profit sake, be more lenient than 
could be expected of his successor : but in this they were 
to^use due caution that they were not embroiled between 
the old Hoppo and the new one. 

On arrival at Chusan, they were to insist upon the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

\st . — Liberty to deal with whom they pleased. That the merchants 
should not combine against them ; nor the mandarins force them to trade, 
with persons pretending to be the emperor’s merchants ; the Court adding 
that “if any such custom should be endeavoured to be introduced at 
Chusan,” the supercargoes were to resist it, and to make the same repre* 
sentation as directed at Amoy. .* 

* Tinghai, now the chief town on the Chusan group. 
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wd . — Liberty to lay the ship ashore to repair ; and to biiy stores and 
provisions. 

^rd . — Perfect freedom in the choice of a linguist, and other Chinese 
servants, and to dismiss them and engage others. 

4/A. — To be treated with respect by the mandarins, and to be seated 
on chairs, and not on “ spreadings,” on visiting them. 

In order that the true value and estimation of English 
goods might be ascertained, they were to be disposed of 
for cash, or in direct barter, and not mixed in one general 
contract ; and the Court being most anxious to extend their 
vend, the supercargoes were directed to make minute in- 
quiries as to English and other European commodities 
suited to the Chinese market ; and to procure a translation 
of the emperor’s tariff on imports throughout China, to- 
gether with the rates of measurage, and all other matters 
affecting the English trade. 

The order of investment comprised 140 tons of tea, at 
the least ; 40 chests of raw silk ; a great variety of China- 
ware ; and several thousand lackered tea-tables and boards. 

The following is an abstract diary of the proceedings of 
Messrs. Douglas, Sheffield, and Holland, supercargoes of 
ship Rochester, at Chusan. It was kept by the junior 
supercargo, Richard Holland : — 

Augiist 21, 1710. — The Rochester touched at Amoy, 
where they found a Danish ship with English supercargoes. 
The supercargoes went ashore, and were urgently pressed 
by the Hoppo to remain and trade ; but, resisting his solici- 
tations and fair promises, they on the 24th set sail ^br 
Chusan* 

August 30. — Anchored within Tree Island, and wrote 
Padre Goulette at Limpo, to inquire if the Hoppo would 
permit them to trade at Tinghay. On the 4th of 
September the Padre came on board, and stated that it 
would be better to trade at Chusan, as there was now a 
good Chmnpein af that plaOe. 

September 4. — Mr. . Douglas accompanied Padre to 
Chusan, and next day returned alone, having been cordially 
received^by the Chnmpcin, who promised that they should 
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not only " receive all ye civilities y* the port could afford,” 
but that he would take care the merchants should do them 
no injustice. » 

September 1 7. — The intermediate time ^ having been 
spent in visiting the Chinese functionaries, the ship this 
day entered the Inner Harbour. On the 23rd agreed for 
the measurage of the ship. On the 29th some of the bales 
were landed ; and next day the Hoppo visited the factory 
and pressed them to land their goods, stating that he was 
in haste to return to Limpo. 

October 3. — The supercargoes waited on the Clmm- 
pein to inquire the cause of their having no prospect of 
trade, and to urge despatch, being a late ship. He promised 
they should see some merchants next day ; adding that it 
was his interest that they should get away as soon as 
possible, as he hoped the Company would be induced to 
send more ships when they heard of the good treatment 
the present one received at Chusan. 

October 4. — Some merchants came and looked at 
Musters, but did nothing. In going off to the ship, the 
Hoppds people were, “ as usual,” troublesome and Insolent. 
To resent this affront, the supercargoes next day made a 
show of leaving the port ; but returned to the factory upon 
the Chtimpein sending to inform them that he had no 
knowledge of the affront, and had punished those who 
offered it ; and that it should not be repeated. 

:ii^ October TO. — Padre Goulette arrived from LimpOi and 
stated that he had seen Anqua, who promised to be af Chusan 
in a day or two; which gave the supercargoes some “ hopes 
of trade,” of which hitherto there had been " nq prospect.” 
Next day, however, the Padre changed his tone, and said* 
that Anqua would not come, and advised them to deal with 
the Chunqtian.* This man the supercargoes represent as 
not having “ the least grain of honesty ; ” and whose object 
it was to keep them from trading as long possible^ expect- 
ing ultimately to bring them to any terms he pleased to 
* Secretary to some great ofBcer ; but acting as a brok^. 
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profifese. The supercargoes therefore now found that 
between the duplicity of the Padre, the “ rascality " of the 
Chungtmn, and for want of a* good linguist, they had, after 
forty days, as.little prospect of trading as ever. Meantime 
they were, daily plagued by the mandarins, who wished to 
“ gripe " all the best goods on pretence of making presents 
to the emperor, 

October 12 and 13. — Finding it impossible to come to 
terms with the Chunquan, the supercargoes sent a letter by 
Padre Goulette to Anqua at Limpo," explaining their diffi- 
culties, and desiring him to hasten down. The Chunquan 
followed the Padre, in hopes, as they conjectured, of bring- 
ing Anqua over to his interest. 

On the 1 7th Anqua arrived at Chusan ; and told the, 
supercargoes, that after he had visited the mandarins he 
would come to the factory. Next day he sent the linguist 
to bespeak their patience for a Tew days till he was fixed,^in 
a Hong. The supercargoes, however, suspected that the 
Mandarin of Justice and the Chunqtian had conspired to 
prevent Anqua trading with them ; these mandarins, to 
excite a prejudice against him, representing him to be a 
kihg’s merchant. On the 19th, therefore, Mr. Douglas 
waited on the Chnmpein to know why they were restrained 
from “ a free converse with Anqua : ” and, there meeting 
the Mandarin of Justice, he in the presence of both de- 
clared, that if perfect freedom of action were not allowed 
to Anqua the ship should depart for some other port ; — afld 
then left them to consider of it. In the evening the super- 
cargoes waited on Anqua ; who assured them he had no 
doubt of getting over “ this broil,” and of doing their 
, business effectually, notwithstanding the difficulties thrown 
in his way. . 

October 20 . — Again visited Anqua, who repeated the 
same assurances ; adding that he would next day send away 
the “ Eunuchs ” whom he brought with him from Pekin, 
the better to support his interest : this inclined the super- 
cargoes tb believe he was won over by the Chumpein.. 
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October 23. — Anqua visited the factory for the first 
time ; but did nothing, not having yet settled with the 
mandarins. On the 26th, however, he accompanied Mr. 
Dduglas to the Chumpein, before whom he promised to 
despatch the ship in ninety days. 

October 28. — The Chunquan returned from • Limpo, 
with whom Anqua now proposed to compromise the 
difference between them. On the 30th these two, with 
several merchants, visited the factory, and inspected the 
cloth ; but desired time to consider of a price. 

November i. — The supercargoes saw some musters of 
wrought silks, but nothing of Anqua, nor the Chunqttan, 
till the evening. 

The cunning policy of the Chunquan was now made 
manifest ; for knowing that the ship brought a large 
quantity of goods, which he and his associates had not 
money to buy, they would only agree for the export cargo ; 
leaving the price of the imports to be afterwards fixed, 
expecting that the pressing demand of time would hereafter 
force the supercargoes to part with the goods at any price 
which he might choose to give for them. Seeing this, the 
supercargoes declined entering into any agreement for the 
investments till a price was fixed for their cloth, and other 
imports. 

November 4. — Received a letter from Padre Goulette, 
at Amoy, stating that the was using every endeavour 
not only to get into the contract [meaning that with the 
supercargoes] ; but also “ to gripe ” them in his customs. 
On the 1 6th they replied to the Padre’s letter, and desired 
him to send them some provisions ; which were both scarce 
and dear, owing to all the mandarins of the place taking 
“ a smack ” out of everything sold them, “ even to a penny- 
worth of green trade.” 

Novet^r 18 to 23. — The entries in the Diary under 
these dates show some of the causes which impeded com- 
merpe at Chusan. One of the chief, was not a scarcity of 
goods (of which there was sufficient to despatch c^'ship in a 
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shorts time), but the want of ready money among the 
mandarins and merchants ; not one of whom could com- 
mand 100 tael,' insomuch that those who had any share in 
the transactions with the supercargoes had borrowed money, 
at 40 per cent. Another obstacle was created .by the 
irregularity and severity of the Hoppo ; who employed his 
authority to prevent the sale of all commodities on which 
the duties were light, in order to enhance the customs by 
increasing the vend of those on which the duty was high. 

By reason of these multiplied impediments, the super- 
cargoes did not conclude the contract “ with Anqua and 
the Clmnqtian'' till the 25th November; and they then 
found that it would be utterly hopeless to despatch the ship 
within the present season unless they advanced some cash ; 
the merchants alleging that they could do nothing with the 
cloth and their goods till after the ship’s departure, arvd then 
only by selling them retail al? Hanchew. On the 27th, 
therefore, receiving an engagement for the ship’s despatch 
in seventy days, they delivered to the Chtmquan five chests 
of silver ; who promised to take it up immediately to 
Hanchew, to provide the investment ; but five days after- 
wards he was still at Chusan ; and the supercargoes 
.suspected that the Chicmpcin had some part of this cash to 
supply his occasions on going up to Fokien. 

December 2—5. — Anqua and other merchants took away 
some lead from the factory ; this commenced the delivery 
of imports : and on the 13th the supercargoes received 150 
chests of Japan copper, the first delivery on account of the 
contract for the Rochester s export cargo. The Diary 
contains many entries of receipts and deliveries of goods ; 
some of which do not specify the quantity, and are there- 
fore omitted in this abstract. The tardy process of ex- 
changing small parcels of goods illustrates the poverty of 
the mandarins and merchants. 

December 29. — Upon, the pressing solicitation of Anqua 
and the other merchants, the supercargoes agreed to., 
advance jhree more chests of silver ; they engaging to : 
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cleliver certain quantities of tea, gold, and wrought silks 
within twenty days, and that the ship should be despatched 
in forty-five. This sHver was accordingly delivered to the 
Chunquan next day ,• who immediately conveyed it to 
i^ingpo. ‘ 

February 17, 1710-11. — The Chunquan arrived from 
Limpo ; and in justification of himself attributed the delay 
in the ship’s despatch to the severity of the winter at 
Hanchew and Soychew ; which not only retarded the 
drying of silks, but had prevented other goods coming 
down. The merchants, however, promised despatch in 
twenty days. 

February 22. — The Tytuck of Chyanchew arrived. 
The greater part of the Island of Chusan belonged to him ; 
and he it was who first settled the trade of the place, at 
which time he was Chumpein. 

March 4. — Mr. Douglas waited on the Tyitick at 
Anqua’s Hong, and complained of the illtreatment of the 
merchants, especially of his (the Ty tuck’s) Chunquan 
(Secretary). He was most kind ; promising redress — that 
the contract should be honestly complied with, that the 
ship should be despatched in fifteen days, and that he 
would be answerable for the money advanced to his 
Chunquan. 

April I, 1711. — The merchants brought a large 
quantity of tea and fans to the factory gate ; which the 
supercargoes declined receiving, as not having been con- 
tracted for. Hereupon they (the Government brokers) 
endeavoured to convey them into the factory by force ; and 
the gate being shut upon them, they broke it down. The 
second mandarin presently came to know the cause of the 
disturbance. This the supercargoes explained ; and Anqua 
being with him, they demanded why he had not delivered 
the silks ^and other goods ; adding that though the. 
merchahts had violated the agreement, they were willing 
to receive any goods, provided they were equal to the 
muster. The mandarin then urged them to receive these 
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goods; but on their still refusing, he put his Chop upoh 
them, and departed. In the evening Wanquam brought a 
CIup from the Mandarin of Justice for these goods being 
taken into the factory. This the supercargoes absolutely 
refus'ed ; when force was again attempted, but successfulljK 
repelled. 

April 2. — Anqua came on board to Mr. Douglas ; who 
told him that he would not receive inferior goods, nor of 
those sorts which had not been contracted for. Anqua pre- 
tended great fear of the mandarins, and the new Hoppo ; 
and notwithstanding the impossibility of the ship’s departing 
this season, the wind being now' southerly, he urged the 
supercargoes to depart as they were. Presently afterwards 
a linguist came on board, with a story that the English at the 
factory had the previous day beaten several Chinese, and 
drawn their knives upon them ; an utter falsehopd, they 
having done nothing beyond preventing the goods rejected 
from being brought to the warehouse. 

April 3. — Anqua pressed Mr. Douglas to go on shore, 
stating that the mandarins had placed his twdr sons and 
linguist in chains ; but the supercargoes, considering the 
whole a device to intimidate Mr. Douglas, refused. Next 
day Anqua again urged Mr. Douglas to go with him. to the 
mandarins ; but he being indisposed, desired the other two 
supercargoes to go ; which the Chinese refused to permit. 

April 5. — Anqua continued his suit for Mr. Douglas to 
accompany him to the Governor’s, without, however, being 
able jto*give any reason for his request. At length Mr. 
Douglas ^iejded, and went ashore to the factory ; where he 
found Anqua and the Chunquan. He told them he would 
still take the goods contracted for, but no others. They 
replied, he must take all their China-ware, and give them 
the remainder .of the money; which he promptly refused. 
#rhe supercargoes then collected all their people ashore, and 
withdrew to the ship, leaving everything in the factory as 
it was. Anqua and the Governor’s Chunqtian presentiy 
came ofi^ to know the reason of their retiring ; and were 
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informed that it was owing to the abuses of the merchants in 
breaking their contracts, and the affronts received — of all 
which they pretended ignorance. Next day the linguist 
came on board, on the j>lea of telling them that the Governor 
knew nothing of the affronts put upon them : but in reality 
he was sent as a spy by the merchants. 

April 9. — The supercargoes wrote Padre Goulette to 
come down from Limpo to inform the mandarins of the 
real state of affairs, as they could not trust this communica- 
tion to any of the linguists, who were the mere creatures of 
the mandarins. In two days they received his answer, 
stating that it would be prejudicial to come on their solicita- 
tion, and that they must get the mandarins to invite him 
down. 

April 12. — The first Hoppo's Chnnguan came on board 
to inquire why the supercargoes did not go on shore. The 
supercargoes repeated the cause, adding that they would 
remain on board till the season permitted them to depart ; 
and that if Anqua would come with the C/iumpian, they 
would demonstrate that both reason and justice were on 
their side. On the 13th, Anqua and the Chnnqnati dined 
onboard. In the afternoon, Mr. Douglas .went on shore, 
and visited the CJnmzpcin and Mandarin of Justice. He 
was received everywhere with a good face, but nothing said 
of business. Since the supercargoes retired on board, many 
goods were brought into the factory ; and on the 17th they 
again went on. shore, to ask the merchants to despatch the 
ship. 

Between April 13 and 26, the supercargoes visited 
several of the mandarins > and on the latter day accom- 
panied the Chiinipein towards Limpo, upon occasion of his 
departing for his new government at Nankin. Having 
found him better affected towards him than any other of the 
mandarins, they submitted to his inspection a muster of- 
some silks which were attempted to be put upon them : on 
which he expressed his displeasure to Anqua, who was 
present, adding that he had recommended the supercargoes 
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to the mandarins, who had promised .to protect them upon 
all Occasions. 

April 28. — The Chunquan and Anqua being on board, 
the latter with tears begged an advance of 6,000 tael to 
pay the Tytuck of Ningpo and the Toywa for some goods ; 
fearing otherwise that he (Anqua) would be carried away 
by their people. This Mr. Douglas refused, but next day 
sent the other supercargoes to offer the amount in goods ; 
which Anqua and the Chunquan could deposit with their 
creditors till the ship was despatched. This offer was 
rejected, Anqua stating that these mandarins would not be 
content with anything but money, and that he was now con- 
fined to his house, and expected hourly to be carried up to 
Ningpo. 

April 30.— Padre Goulette arrived from Lingpo. On 
the following day he came on board, and told the super- 
cargoes that Anqua had been a perfect villain towards 
them, and that he had misrepre.sented to the mandarins 
that the supercargoes only were to blame for the ship not 
having been despatched. 

]\Tay 2. — Padre Goulette accompanied Mr. Douglas to 
the factory, where they met Anqua and the Chunquan. 
Anqua represented that he was confined, and merely per- 
mitted to visit the factory on the intercession of the Padre. 
Anqua further stated that the Padre had said the super- 
cargoes were willing to take any goods whatever, and to 
lade what the ship would not carry on a junk for Batavia ; 
this the Padre denied. Next day accounts were interchanged 
with the Chunquan ; who found that Anqua had defrauded 
him to the amount of 1,500 tael in the goods delivered by 
the supercargoes. The supercargoes then desired to know 
how the remainder of the contract was to be fulfilled t 
Anqua and the Chunquan answered by handing them a list of 
all the goods in their possession, amounting to 40,000 tael ; 
including lackered and China-ware, and a much larger 
portion of tea than contracted for : but this mode was 
decline^. On the 4th .the conference was resumed, when 
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the Chunqnan and Anqua proposed that the goods already 
delivered by them should be shipped, and that the super- 
cargoes should take those in , their list, exclusive of the 
lackered and China-ware ,* and that Anqua should take all 
the supercargoes’ goods, with an advance of 10,000 tael in 
money, to be invested as they might dictate. This, though 
a losing alternative, was gladly embraced ; and the super- 
cargoes entered into a new contra'ct, to be afterwards sealed 
before the mandarins. No conclusion was, however, come 
to, and disputes continued. On May 9, Anqua charged 
Mr. Douglas with having been his ruin ; and making some 
further overtures which were declined, he became desperate, 
and struck Mr. Douglas several blows. The supercargoes 
now found that these arts were practised by the Chunquan, 
in order to delay the conclusion of their business till the new 
Hoppo entered on office ; and with this view, pretending 
business, he on May 24 departed for Ningpo, from whence 
he did not return till June 21, and then proceeded thither 
again in two days. The supercargoes were thus compelled 
to remain inactive. 

^uly 31. — The new Hoppo did not arrive until this day; 
the supercargoes paid him the proper compliments. The 
Chunquan (in company with the Mandarin of Jiiltice) did 
not come down till the 6th of August. 

August 14. — The supercargoes first learnt that a man- 
darin was coming down, specially delegated from the 
Fueen* tO;, adjust the differences between them and the 
merchants. On the 19th he arrived. Negotiations and 
proposals followed, varying in the form but nothing in the 
substance from those already detailed, and the only, object 
of which was to gain time : the Chunquan afterwards 
affected illness, and on September 1 2 the Fueen' s deputy 
departed from Chusan, leaving matters just as he found 
them. 

' September 25. — The Chunquan still continued his dis- 

jSfe' ■ 

The Eueen is the viceroy of one province, subordinate to die Chuh- 
tuck, ''or viceroy of two. — Staunion's Embassy^ . \ 
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honest conduct, starting all manner of difficultifes to the 
final adjustment of affairs the sdle object of w.hich was to 
force the supercargoes to advance money,* and to oblige 
them to take such goods as he pleased to give them. The 
supercargoes seriously reviewed their situation. They 
found .themselves, after the lapse of a whole year,, involved 
in a “ labyrinth of misfortunes.” Anqua had departed for 
Amoy. The Chunquan had effectually cut them off* from 
all information. They had no linguist, and Padre Goulette 
did not even reply to their applications to him : but .even 
could they make known their case to the mandarins, no 
redress would follow, as these were “ all linked in the 
Chunquan’ s interest.” The Chunquan no longer resorted 
to artifice, but roundly declared that he would not stir 
another step in their affairs without an advance of money. 
In their “ desperate Case ” the supercargoes were forced to 
yield, or hazard their detention for another year. They 
therefore complied ; and after going through the formality 
of an agreement before the Mandarin of Justice, they on 
October 8 delivered the Chunquan four chests and a hp.If 
of silver ; he engaging to despatch the ship in sixty days. 

October ix to y amtary 12, 1711. — To prevent further 
loss of time and money, the supercargoes were ultimately ' 
forced to receive whatever the Chunquan pleased to impose 
upon them, of whatever description or quality, and at his 
price ; and the bulk in consequence exceeding the tonnage 
of the ship, they freighted 300 tubs of tea on a junk for 
Batavia. In the final settlement of accounts the Chunquan 
attempted to extort near 1,600 tael, pretending that he had 
been promised 2,000 tael for the ship’s despatch ; but in 
this he was defeated, the Chuntpciii s 2 per cent, remaining 
unpaid, and the balance due from the Chunquan the only 
fund to meet it. 

The supercargoes were equally abused in their claim of 
satisfaction for the tutpnague left in the year 1 704 by the 
EfcUrthumberland ; but succeeded in obtaining as fan 
equivalent the nominal amount 0^1,806 tael, in such goods 
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as were forced upon them. In conclusion, the Rochester 
did not leave Chusan till January 20, 1711-12, having 
been detained in the port nearly eighteen months. 

The Voyage of 1735-6. 

Nearly a generation passed without any fresh voyage 
to Chusan, and it is remarkable that iii the following 
instructions for a fresh attempt to open a trade at Chusan, 
there should be no retrospect of the past ; no mention of 
former voyages thither, whether they had succeeded or 
failed. Since the last, namely, that by the Rochester^ there 
had been an interval of twenty-three years. 

The following is an abstract of instructions from the 
Court to Messrs. Andrew Reid, Charles Rigby, and Frede- 
rick Pigou, supercargoes of ship Normanton, December 
19, I735 -— 

“The Court appoint Mr. Reid, Capt. Rigby, and Mr. Pigou, super- 
cargoes of the Normanton, going out to Tumpo in China. 

Paragraph 5. — Our design in sending you thither is to open a trade 
at l^iat port. 

Paragraph 6 . — On your arrival at Batavia, optward bound, get the 
best intelligence whether the port is open or no. But whatever the result 
of your inquiries may be, make the best of your way for *Limpo. On your 
arrival there wait upon the PIoppo^ or Poyen^ or chief mandarin, and 
acquaint them that you are English merchants employed by the Company 
to load a ship with the products of China, and that you have brought 
money and goods for that purpose. Demand a Chop granting liberty to 
trade with such merchants as you shall think fit, to choose your own com- 
pradore, and the like. Settle the measurage of your ship before you 
proceed to business. 

Paragraph 7. — Provide investments as in list, assuring the and 

merchants that in case you meet with civil treatment from the former, and 
honest fair dealings among the latter, we shall continue to frequent the port. 

'‘^Paragraph 8, — As from the novelty of having a ship there, it may 
happen that the merchants cannot supply a full cargo, proper for the 
Europe market, the first year ; in that case take a partial lading for the 
Madras market, namely, as much tutenague, quicksilver, China-ware, and 
gold as procurable ; with tea, Hyson, Bohea, and Single for the home 
market ; then proceed to some place (other than Canton) to fill up with 
sugar, consigning the whole to Fort St.' George. 

St Paragraph 9. — Madras will be directed to send the tea home by 
another ship, and to lade on the Normanton stock to the amount or 
^40,000, either in silver, or partly in such goods as may be expected to 
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sell at Limpo ; consigning the whole to the supercargoes. With this they 
are to return to Limpo and make investments as in list 

Paragraph 10.— If, contrary to our expectation, no business is to be 
done at Limpo, proceed to Canton, and provide a cargo there. 

Paragraph 11. — If the port of Limpo should not be open, but the 
Hoppo should *give you assurances that he would procure an open free 
trade another year, promise them that the Company shall send another 
ship thither, and leave at Batavia intelligence to that effect for the super- 
cargoes of next year’s shipping. 

Paragraph 17. — Agree on the best terms you can for that heavy 
article, the measurage of the ship, and represent to the Chinese that if 
they desire a continuance of our trade they must use you well, receive you 
with respect, and lay no impositions upon you. Among the privileges 
desired, include liberty to repair the ship and purchase stores, with exemp- 
tion from the demand to land her sails or ammunition. 

Paragraph 19. — Let none on board run any goods whatever on 
pretence of saving the customs, as it may cause great embarrassment. 
And in case you proceed to Madras, prevent any opium getting on board, 
that commodity being prohibited by an express order of the emperor. 

^''Paragraph 20. — Inquire what English commodities may annually 
be vended in China. What we have sent we would have you sell for 
ready money. We would gladly send out more of our manufactures as a 
national benefit. 

“The list of packet specifics the amount of invoice to be 270 3s. ad.” 

The following nc^tices in diary of the Company’s s^iip 
Nor 77 iantony Supercargoes Andrew Reid, Charles Rigby, 
and Frederick Pigou, are of interest : — 

ytme 7, 1736. — Anchored in Batavia Road, where we 
found several junks, two of them belonging to “ Limpo.” 
Note. — The true nmne of the last-mentioned port being 
“ Ningpo,” we have agreed to use it henceforth. 

ytine 8. — Adverting to the Company’s instructions for 
opening a negotiation for trade at Ningpo, we prepared in 
Council a Memorial to the Government there, to be trans- 
lated into Chinese. Cited below under date “ yitly 28.” 

ytine 20. — Engaged a Chinese linguist to proceed with 
us to N ingpo. 

ymie 24. — Sailed from Batavia for Ningpo. 
yuly 25. — Anchored off Hitto Point. In the afternoon, 
standing in, we were met by three war junks, who tacked 
and accompanied us. Some of their principal officers came 
on boyd, behaved politely, and, to our great satisfaction, 
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did not object to our passing Chusan, and going directly to 
Ningpo. • 

yuly — Having directed Captain Rigby, pf the+A^t?^- 

nuznton, to remain at anchor off Hitto Point, \nre set out for 
Ningpo in the ship’s pinnace, attended by the long-boat, 
both well manned, armed, and furnished with provisions. 
We kept the channel for large ships and junks, which in 
many places is extremely narrow, with strong currents and 
eddies. When we came to the bar we found so little water 
upon it, although it was a spring tide, that none but very 
small vessels can pass. Anchored on the bar. In the 
evening proceeded, and soon reached Tchinghaii-quaen, a 
considerable fort, distant 15 miles from Ningpo. Here 
we were stopped by the commanding-officer, who stated, in 
answer to a communication, by our linguist, that he could 
not permit us to go any higher without express order from 
his superior ; that he would promptly inform him of our 
arrival and intentions, and that we might expect an answer 
by the morning. Not to offend by any irregularity, we went 
a^ore ; and, as soon as we were introduced to the man- 
darin, he told us that he would not detain us any longer, 
and that we might proceed directly to Ningpo. 

yuly 27. — Early in the morning we set out, and about 
noon arrived at Ningpo. We immediately addressed our- 
selves to the Hoppo^ who sent an officer, with our interpreter, 
to announce our arrival to the proper mandarins, and desire 
an audience. Meanwhile we were left in our boats, where for 
several hours we had to endure the excessive heat of the 
weather and the troublesome curiosity of infinite swarms of 
people who crowded to see us. At length our linguist came 
to our relief, accompanied by an inferior mandarin, who had 
orders to conduct us to the Titou, We were received with 
extraordinary pomp and grandeur, but very little respect or 
civiUty, for he refused us the privilege of sitting in l\is pre- 
sence, though he promised it before we Would, enter, adding; 
withal th|at if our sovereign were there he irtust ’stand as 
‘well as we. When we mentioned our bu$iness, he answered;^ 
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that it depended wholly upon the Taye^ and that we must 
apply to him. Glad that we had no more to do with so 
haughty a man, we took our leave, and returned to a pitiful 
lodging provided for us by a Chinaman, who came passenger 
with us from Batavia. 

yuly 28. — This morning being appointed for our 
audience of the Taye, we refused to appear before him 
unless he would allow us chairs. We thought it absolutely 
necessary for the honour and interest of our masters to 
insist upon this mark of distinction, foreseeing that if once 
we submitted to be treated with as little ceremony as the 
mandarins use towards the merchants of their own 
country, whom they place in a very low and contemptible 
rank, neither we nor those who follow us would ever be 
able to recover such a step, but probably as foreigners be 
sunk ,still lower ; and, what is worse, we should thereby 
give up that right which we claim of making our own terms 
with the mandarins, and of contesting with them any new 
or unjust impositions with which they may endeavour to 
load our commerce. *. 

The Taye was at last with some difficulty prevailed upon 
to order us chairs ; but, to lessen the honour done us, he 
seated his own linguist and ours directly over against us. 
We acquainted him with our design in coming to this place, 
stating that we were English merchants belonging to the 
Honourable the East India Company, who had formerly 
traded to Chusan ; that the abuses of the merchants and 
the injustice and impositions of the mandarins had forced 
them to desert that port ; that the favourable accounts which 
they had lately received of the inclitiations of the mandarins 
of Ningpo to encourage a trade with Europeans, had induced 
them to send us hither with orders to propose and begin it if 
we could obtain reasonable terms ^ that if we were kindly 
received and well used he might be assured the Company, 
would, annually send ships to this port, the advantage 
whereof, we supposed, were by this time sufficiently known, 

: The»7a^ expressed himself very well satisfied with bur 
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thereupon introduced, we' complained that though we came 
exactly at the time set and upon notice formerly given us, 
we were made to attend so long and in such a manner 
before we could gain admittance. The Taye, without 
making a direct apology, professed to be angry with his 
servante for their neglect. 

In this audience we began to lay before the Taye the 
Articles of the Memorial prepared by us at Batavia, under 
date Jan. 8, namely : — 

1 . — That our ship may come as near Ningpo as the depth of water will 
allow. 

2. — That no demand be now or henceforth made of our sails, rudder, 
powder, arms, or ammunition. 

3. — That we have full liberty to come ashore or go aboard whenever 
we please. 

4. — That when the supercargoes, captain, or principal officers, are in 
the pinnace with a flag hoisted, she shall not be obliged to stop at any 
Hoppo house, nor be subject to search. 

5. — That no Englishman’s person he searched upon any account. 

6. — That we may choose, change, or dismiss our linguist and other 
Chinese servants as we see cause. 

7. — That we may hire a factory at Ningpo, where and of whom we 
please. 

8. — That we be allowed the same favour and privileges in trade which 
the Emperor’s native subjects enjoy. 

9. — That we be not confined, or obliged to deal with any particular 
merchant.s, but have free liberty to trade with any whom we ourselves shall 
think fit to employ; and that all the Chinese merchants in general have the 
same full liberty to trade with us. 

10. — That no more than the Emperor’s stated duties be exacled upon 
any account, or for any goods imported or exported by us ; and that we 
may pay those duties ourselves. 

11. — ^That we may land or ship goods when we think fit, upon paying 
the said regular duties. 

12. — That all with whom we deal have the same privilege as far as we 
are concerned. 

13. — Thau no soldiers, or IIoppo officers, be stationed in or near our 
factory, or on board our ship. 

14- — That we may repair the ship ; and purchase all stores, provision? 
and other necessaries of whom we please. 

15. — That we may build a banksal ashore, and send thither, or bring 
aboard again, all the ship’s stores and provisions without hindrance or 
examination. 

16. — ^That no duties be demanded upon liquors, provisions, stores, or 
other necessaries brought ashore, or carried on board. 
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17. — That silver be duty free, and brought ashore whenever we 
desire it. 

18. — That as we represent the Honourable the East India Contpany, 

we be treated with respect by all the Chinese j and that if any of them 
abuse or injure a European, he be suitably punished by the mandarins ; 
and if a European injure or maltreat a Chinese, w^e ‘may punisb hinr 
ourselves by our own law. » * 

19. — That for the better despatch of business, and the redress of 
grievances, we may have free access to your presence whensoever we desire 
it j and that none presume to hinder or delay us. 

20. — That our grand C/w/> be delivered us upon first demand and notice 
that the ship is laden, or ready to depart. 

* 21. — That a Chop containing a full and express grant of all these 
privileges be immediately issued and delivered to us, in order to be affixed 
to our factory gate for the information of all concerned. 

These are the conditions upon which we propose to 
trade. If you are plea.sed to comply with them, we will 
instantly set about business ; and the Company will be 
encouraged by our success to send their ships yearly to this 
port : but if you think fit to reject our proposals, or delay 
coming to a re.solution, we must in either case make the 
best of our way to Canton ; for we cannot trade here upon 
any other terms than those above recited, nor will the 
nature of our affairs allow us to lose any time. 

To our first demand, that the ship might. come as high 
as the depth of water and the conveniency of the harbour 
would allow, the mandarin answered, that she could not 
come up to Ningpo, because there was not water enough 
upon the bar ; and though there even were, yet without the 
Emperor’s express leave he could not suffer her to come 
higher than Chusan, which therefore was the port where we 
must lie. As we could not deny what he said of the depth 
of water upon the bar, we replied that Chusan was on 
many accounts inconvenient for our business ; that we could 
«ot think of returning to a port where the English had, bfeen 
so grossly abused ; and that we should therefore choose 
some other harbour nearer Ningpo. Hereupon the Eaye 
named another place about three miles distant from 
Ghusan, towards Ningpo ; to which when we objected that 
our ship lying therfe ^VOuld be a^ much In the power ahd 
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jurisdiction of the mandarins of Chusan as if she were in 
the very port — he owned it ; and added, that the case was 
the same in all places between the bar and Chusan ; but 
that he would .answer for our being well ' used. We did not 
think* proper to assent directly to- this overture ; but told 
him, that in case we brought the ship into that or any other 
harbour, we should still insist upon having a factory at 
Ningpo, where we might reside with as many of our people 
as we should hiivc occasion for, transact all our business,, 
have our imports and exports examined or chopped, and pay 
all duties upon them ; so that we. our ship, boats, goods, 
and persons, should be liable to no rummage, search, 
demands, or charges of any kind at any other place. To 
all this the Tayc agreed ; and so we proceeded to the next 
Article. 

The second Article, relating to the delivery of our sails, 
rudder, arms, and powder, produced a warm debate. The 
Taye insisted, with much heat, that we must give up our 
arms if we intended to trade ; while we positively declared 
that we could not part with them upon any account, and 
when we desired to know his reasons for this demand, he 
had nothing to urge in support of it, but former custom and 
the will of the mandarins. Still he seemed to think it 
strange that we were not satisfied ; asking us why we came 
thither if we would not comply with the custom of the 
country, nor submit to the orders of the Government 1 We 
used all the arguments that occurred to us to convince him 
that the custom and the demand now founded on it were 
altogether unreasonable. We told him that the English' had 
formerly been forced to submit to it at Chusan ; and this, 
among other bad customs, had occasioned their leaving that 
port ; that the mandarins at Canton, where we had traded for 
many years, made no such demand, nor had our behaviour 
ever given them occasion for it, seeing we carried and used 
arms for our own defence' only, and not to annoy others ; 
that we came hither in hopes of being better, not worse 
treated, than at Canton ; — that if we had not as much favour 
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shown us here as there, we must in common prudence 
return thither, where we knew we should be welcome. 
What we said appeared to make no impression on the 
Tayc, for he still appealed to custom, repeating a maxim 
to the effect that custom was law ; adding, that as the 
mandarins of Canton had their peculiar customs, so those 
of Ningpo had theirs, and that strangers ought to conform 
to the customs of the place. At length, waiving the point 
in dispute, he again desired the particulars of our cargo 
and intended investments, because before he could deter- 
mine what conditions he could grant us, he must see the 
nature of our proposed trade. The Diary proceeds to 
state that the supercargoes complied with this requisition 
in a great measure, concealing only about one-third part 
of their treasure. The 'Eayc seemed surprised and dis- 
appointed at the smallness of their stock, and his coun- 
tenance visibly fell. The- supercargoes observing this 
said, as an apology, that this ship only came to make trial 
of the port, that the next would be richer, and that not 
having their papers with them they could not then give an 
exact account of the cargo. Whereupon he said that he 
would send a messenger to their lodgings Tor a more exact 
account, and so dismissed them. 

ynly 29. — Two of the Eaye's retinue came to the 
supercargoes’ lodgings by his order ; to whom they gave 
such an account of the ship’s stock and designed invest- 
ment as they judged would be agreeable to the mandarins, 
and consistent with the Company’s views in sending them 
to that port. They also sent by these officers a copy of 
the Metnorial which they had prepared at Batavia (inserted 
•under the abstract of yesterday’s proceedings), to be de- 
livered to the Tayc., as containing the only conditions upon 
which they proposed to trade. When they were gone, the 
linguist told the supercargoes that these messengers had 
privately assured him that “we should not be allowed to 
trade here, not only because we refused to deliver our arms 
at Chusan, and submit implicitly to the orders of the man- 
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clarins ; but for another very remarkable reason, namely, 
because our stock was so small that the Tayc could not get 
above three or four thousand tael by us, which was not 
worth his while.” 

In the afternoon the supercargoes again waited upon 
the Tayc by appointment, to know from his own mouth his 
sentiments, after reading the papers which they had sent 
him in the morning. They found him as obstinate as ever 
in demanding the ship’s arms, and they repeated that they 
could not part with them whatever were the consequence, 
having express orders to the contrary. Both parties were 
inflexible ; and the Tayc returned this short and decisive 
answer ; that “ we might depart as soon as Ave pleased, for 
he should hearken to no propositions of trade unless we 
carried our ship into Chusan, and there delivered up .all 
her arms, great and small.” In vain the supercargoes 
endeavoured to argue the matter farther ; he appealed to 
former custom, offering to produce the old Chops of Chusan, 
as irrefragable vouchers against them. 

The supercargoes, perceiving from the arbitrary tone of 
the Tayc that the former bad customs and practices iit 
Chu.san were likely to be the* standard of their treatment, told 
him they would immediately repair on board, and proceed 
to Canton, desiring only that he would grant an order for 
supplying the ship wi*h fresh provisions till a fair wind 
offered. He replied that he would permit them to buy 
what provisions they wanted, but forbade their going to 
Chusan for that purpose. Same time he acquainted them that 
he had written to the Tsong-tou (spelt in the earlier papers 
Chuntuch) about the ship’s arms ; that he expected an 
answer in four day.s, his residence being at Hang-tcheou ; 
and that, as perhaps the superior viceroy might grant an 
order in their favour, he would have them stay till the 
messenger returned. On receiving this communication, 
the supercargoes observed to the Taye, that as the dispute 
about the ship’s arms related to only one article in the 
Memorial, they desired to know whether he had resolved 
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to grant them the rest, in case the Tsong-tou should concede 
the point, about the arms, for if not it was but losing time to 
wait for the superior viceroy’s answer. He replied that 
“ he would not grant them, that if we expected to trade 
here we must obey his orders and not prescribe rules to 
him ; that if we would not do so we might go as soon as we 
pleased.” 

. On this declaration the supercargoes took a formal 
leave of this obstinate man, offering to convey his com- 
mands to Canton, and designing to set out for the ship in 
a few hours. The Faye, however, obstructed their depar- 
ture, ordering that they be not suffered to pass down until 
he had received the Tsong-iotcs answer. Although they 
expected little good from this delay, the supercargoes sub- 
mitted to it rather than embroil their affairs by forcing a 
passage. 

ynly 30 . — All this while (four days) our two boats’ 
crews had been forced to remain constantly on board, there 
being no convenience for them to sleep on shore. In order 
to relieve them, the supercargoes applied for a Chop per- 
mitting the seamen to go down to the ship with the boats, 
to return in six days. After creating various difficulties, the 
Tsong-ye, with another mandarin, brought the Chop to our 
lodgings, permitting our men to go down, attended by a 
Chinese guard-boat ; but announcing that the English boats 
must not return without a particular order. The super- 
cargoes objected to this unfair restraint ; on. which the 
mandarins said, that if our boats did come up again they 
must bring no arms. It was alleged in answer, that our 
boats carried arms only for their own protection and not 
for offence ; and that an English boat which omitted this 
precaution had been surprised and plundered in the river 
of Canton. The supercargoes added that they would 
rather go for good and all, than have the Company’s ser* 
vants and property exposed to robbers without the means 
of defence^ At length the mandarins delivered the Ckop^ 
allowing the boats both to go and- return, , - « > > - - 
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August 3. — The Titou, being recalled, had set out for 
Pekin on the ist, and this day his successor entered on his 
office. The supercargoes went to his palace to pay him 
their respects.^ After they had waited some, time, a mes- 
senger from the new Titou inquired whether' they wished 
to be introduced. They answered that they would do what 
was most agteeable to him, provided that if he thought fit 
to see them they might have the honour to sit in his 
presence. The Titou consenting, they were admitted and 
seated. He behaved very gracefully, and spoke mildly 
and civilly, asking a few questions about their business. 
He said the Taye had just been with him about it, who did 
not think the three or four thousand tael he should get by 
it worth his while ; he was, moreover, afraid of some ill 
consequences to his people, from our sailors getting drunk 
and quarrelling. The supercargoes answered that aTthough 
the profits from trading with a* single ship might be small, 
it should be recollected that the Company had sent her 
only to make trial of the port, and if she were well used 
they would send thither many rich ships, in proportion to 
the encouragement recei'^ed. They then adverted to the 
Memorial, which they had presented to the Taye, contain- 
ing the conditions on which they proposed to trade. The 
Titou replied, that the affair rested wholly with the Taye, 
and, referring the supc.-cargoes to that officer, dismissed 
them. 

Accordingly, on the same day they waited on the Taye; 
and were told by him, in one word, that “we must import 
our ship into Chusan harbour, there deliver, up all our 
arnis, and in every thing else submit to his orders, or he 
would allow us no trade here.” The supercargoes replied 
that they could not recede from the proposed conditions ; 
and if these were not granted, they must resign all thoughts 
of this port, *and return to Canton; concluding with a re- 
quest that the Taye would order some boats to carry them 
down. This he refused, but said ^that they might send for 
their own boats to come up again, and go when they>woidd. 
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Atigu’st 4. — The supercargoes record in the Diary the 
result of some inquiries into the trade of Ningpo. It 
seems (speaking in 1 736) rather to have been, than to be, 
a place of great commerce ; there is but a sm^ill appearance 
of business, either in the river, the harbour, or the city ; 
we have been visited by no merchants, nor can we hear of 
one in the place fit to undertake our designed investments. 
Coarse China-ware, of such sorts as the Chine.se themselves 
use, is indeed to be seen in the shops : but we cannot meet 
with a single catty of good or rather trnc, tea, though wc 
want it extremely for our own use, and have taken no small 
pains to procure it ; nay, that which the mandarins them- 
selves drink is but very indifferent. This is somewhat 
strange in a place where everybody drinks tea, and where 
the best is so very near ; for we are informed that a person 
may go in about twenty-four days to Vow-y-shaen (the 
Bohea country), which is in' Fokien, and return by Sung- 
lo-shaen (the Single tea country), which is in the province 
of Nanking, reaching it in twenty days ; and in ten days 
more proceed to Jao-tchu, where the China-ware is made; 
or in twenty days to King-te-chin', another place for manu- 
facturing China-ware. As the Chinese travel generally by 
water, in going from a maritime to an inland place, they 
have the stream against them ; and in returning, the re- 
verse ; which circumstances increase or lessen the time of 
the passage. The Diary states that the person from 
whom the supercargoes received this account was born in 
the Singlo tea country : nevertheless an original marginal 
note states, that “what is here said about Hyson tea” (the 
cost price where it is produced, and the carriage of it down 
to Ningpo), “is not to be believed.” It is,,therefore, not 
extracted. 

The best raw silk, for which this province is famous, 
was last year at 98 tael per pecul ; but the great demand 
for it at Canton has raised it this year to 120. Tutenague 
is to be had, but not in great quantity, nor cheap, being 
above 7 tael per pecul. Quicksilver is urmsually scarce 
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and dea*r, namely, at 50 tael per pecul ; its present scarcity 
was occasioned by an irruption of some neighbouring" 
enemies into the country which produces it, and this war- 
fare interrupted the working of the mines. The Chinese 
represent that the province was depopulated for 150- 
leagues round, but had recently — that is, half a year pre- 
vious to August, 1736 — licen pacified. The nxerchants 
who collect the productions of distant provinces for the 
port of Ningpo, reside at Soutchcou, about five days’ journey 
off, and come hither periodically : they have in their hands 
all the gold that is to be purchased here. The market 

price of gold is now [the sum is not intelligible, 

owing to some clerical error in the copyj. 

One of the Tayes attendants gave the supercargoes an 
account of port duties, including those to the Kmperor, and 
fees on Chops to the mandarins ; acknowledged to be 
imperfect, and the figures ane evidently incorrect. It is 
therefore omitted. 

As to the measurage, the supercargoes could learn no 
more than that the rates of junks are determined by their 
breadth only, without regard to their length or depth ; but 
the proportional sums tltey could not come at. When the 
Eayes officers were questioned as to the measurage for 
the English ships at Ningpo, they declared that they could 
not tell without seeing the records at Chusan. 

August 6. — The supercargoes state: Having con- 
sidered the Tayes answer on the 3rd to determine the 
affair against us, we were surprised with a visit from an 
inferior mandarin, accompanied by a merchant of Quang- 
nan ; who said, that he came from the Tsong-ping of 
Chusan, to adjust, if possible, the differences between us 
and the Taye ; that if we could once open a trade with this 
port, we should quickly find it preferable to Canton. To 
enable him to use his good offices in this affair, he desired 
a copy of oxsx Memorial. This we gave him. The mer- 
chant of Quang-nan read it over in our presence, with the 
mandamn that introduced him, and objected to nothing 
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material, except our claiming a right to punish our own 
people. At last we compounded that matter, by consenting 
that if a European kUIed a Chinese, unless *it were in his 
own defence, he should be tried by the mandarins accord- 
ing to the laws of China ; but that they should not inter- 
pose in any affair whatever where Europeans ®nly were 
concerned. Upon this he left us, saying he would carry 
our paper to the Taye, and in a day’s time bring us his 
final answer. 

August 7. — Late in the evening the merchant of 
Quang-nan returned, and told us from the Taye that we 
must go to Chusan, and settle the point relating to our 
arms with the mandarins of that place. We answered that 
we had nothing to do with the mandarins of Chusan ; but 
with those of Ningpo, where we came to trade. However, 
for our own satisfaction, we asked him, supposing that we 
gave up our arms, would the 7 'ayc agree to the other 
articles of our Memorial ? He answered in the negative. 
And we explained that no privileges which he could offer 
would induce us to part with our arms. He replied, we 
miglit go when we pleased, and so left us. 

At a consultation on the unpromising aspect of the 
negotiation, particularly adverting to the demand made- of 
the ship's arms, which the supercargoes could not deliver 
up without violating their instructions and exposing the 
ship and cargo to the peril of being betra,yed into the hands 
of the Chinese, It was resolved to leave !Ningpo to-morrow 
and on reaching the ship, to wait on board, either for more 
favourable terms from the mandarios, or a fair wind for 
Canton. 

August 8. — Set out in our >boats for t^ ship, and 
arrived down the next day. 

At^Mst 12. — messengier* from the mandarins of 
Ckusai^ 5 :ame on board, to riommunicate the CoPy of 

* It was afterwards discovered tl^at this pretended messenger was an 
mpostor. — Court Instructions to Sjupercargoes of the Earl of Holder- 
ness Ndveinber 27, 1754. ^ . t iv v 
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Letter written by the Tsong-tou to the Government of 
Ningpo, reciting Orders which he had made to induce us to 
trade at Chusan. The purport was as follows : 

That the Tsong-tou had heard that a European ship 
was at anchor near .Hitto Point; but it was uncertain 
whether she came with a design to trade, because both the 
mandarins and the merchants had formerly imposed greatly 
upon the English at Chusan. If the ship trade, he orders 
that she pay neither anchorage nor presents ; that the manr 
darins exact no more upon any goods imported or exported 
by her than the regular duties paid to the Emperor by his 
own subjects, and even abate something of them if we 
should think them too high, to encourage a trade with 
Europeans, for which we come so great a distance. He 
also orders the ship to go into Chusan Harbour, and there 
put ashore her arms of all sorts. If we meet with unjust 
dealings, he threatens the offenders with severe punbh- 
ment. He grants us liberty to deal with whom we please. 
He forbids the mandarins to trade, or interpose their 
authority except in cases of complaint. He enjoins the 
merchants to undertake no more than they can perform ; 
to ask reasonable prices for their goods, and fulfil their con- 
tracts. Lastly, he orders that the ship be not detained 
after she is laden, nor carry any Chinese out of the 
country. 

This letter was as favourable as we could have wished, 
in everything but the order to deliver our arms. On our 
objecting to this part, the person who brought it said, that 
he believed the mandarins of Chusan would give up that 
point upon our going thither ; and write, in our favour to 
the Tsong-tou, that the English, being peaceable men, might 
safely be trusted with their arms : and therefore, in order 
to engage us to trade, they (the mandarins of Chusan) had 
i^nsented to let us keep them. 

As the mandarins seemed to have altered their minds, 
we began also to change ours, and to flatter ourselves with 
new hopes of success ;^till; upon our talking more closely with' 
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the messenger, he acknowledged that the merchants not 
being accustomed to deal in the goods specified in our list 
of investments, could not deliver any part of our cargo in 
less than five months ; nor would they advance their own 
money to purchase them ; and that we must deposit the full 
amount of the contract in the hands of the two Tayes of 
Ningpo and Chusan, who would thereupon become sureties 
for the merchant to perform his contract. If we refused 
to transact business on these terms, it were needless for us 
to go to Chusan or see the mandarins any more. 

At a consultation connecting this ambiguous overture 
from the Government at Chusan, with what had passed at 
Ningpo, the supercargoes resolved to proceed to Canton. 

Still under the same date (August 1 2), the Diary states : 
Though we could not succeed here, yet it is possible that 
another ship may have better fortune ; in order therefore 
that the Tsong-tou' s favourable offers might not be quite 
lost, we got the following paper translated into Chinese, 
and sent it by the messenger who came from Chusan. 

Letter from the supercargoes of the Normanton, ad- 
dressed to the Taye of Ningpo, eight day.s before they 
sailed from Chusan : — 

“ So much time has already been lost in disputing the conditions on 
which we proposed to trade here, and without which no English ship will 
ever trade in any port of China, and so much more is required by the 
merchants for delivering [providing] the goods which we want, and for 
which they most unreasonably demand the full price to be advanced them 
upon contract, that we think fit to make use of the fair wind which now 
offers to carry us to Canton. Nevertheless, if the mandarins of Ningpo 
resolve to encourage a trade with the English by complying with the terms 
which we proposed, and will send to us at Canton a Chop containing a 
particular grant of the several privileges enumerated in our Memorial^ to 
be henceforth enjoyed by all our countrymen that shall frequent this port, 
you [the Taye of Ningpo] may certainly expect a Company’s ship here 
next season : in hopes whereof, and with thanks for all your favours, 

“ We are, &c., &c., 

{Signed) ANDREW REID, 

“CHARLES RIGBY. . * 

“FREDERICK PIGOU.” 

Augttsi 12 to 15. — After the supercargoes Ijad de- 
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spatched a messenger with the preceding letter, the ship 
got under sail ; but gt night a contrary wind forced her to 
return to her former anchorage. 

August 1,5. — Were informed by the commander of a 
war junk sent down on purpose, that the Taye of Ningpo 
was still at Chusan ; and that he, with the Tsoug-ye* of that 
place, desired to see us there. Agreed therefore. In con- 
sultation, to wait upon them, to try if better terms could be 
obtained than those offered by their messenger on the 12th; 
or at least the Chop applied for in our letter to the Taye of 
Ningpo. Our visit was to embrace the further objects of 
securing a harbour for the ship if detained by adverse 
weather ; and to settle the dispute, about delivering up the 
ship’s arms, with the mandarin of Chusan. 

August 16. — Ordered the Nortnanton to remain at 
anchor off Gough’s Passage, until further directed. 

August 17. — At two in the morning set out for Chusan ; 
midway, another messenger from the mandarins had pro- 
vided for us a better lodging than that we had at Ningpo, 
of which we had justly complained. About three in the 
afternoon we arrived, and were conducted to the house of 
an inferior mandarin, where, though treated with great 
civility, we were detained three hours before we could see 
a superior member of the Government. At length it was 
announced to us tha. our first visit must be to the Tsong- 
piiig of the place, whose title of honour is Tsong-ye. On 
waiting upon him we were received with great state, and 
more respect than had been shown us at Ningpo, This 
mandarin has the character of a mild, good-natured man ; 
and his conduct is so well approved at Court, that he has 
kept his station here these ten years. When we discoursed 
on business, he told us that if our ship came into Chusan 
harbour, it was the Emperor’s pleasure that we should 
bjring ashore all our arms ; and that he could neither dis- 
pense with his orders • nor. abate from his dues. This 
declaration surprised us after the messages we had received, 
• * Chung-y,e, the Chung-pings title of honour. 
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and the regard which we had calculated would be paid to 
the letter address^ by the. Tsong-t<m of Chusan to the 
Government of Ningfpo, as it was reported to us. We 
replied that we had already spent much time ijti endeavour- 
ing to negotiate with the Taye of Ningpo, to whom we had 
delivered a Memorial of the privileges desired ; from which 
we could not recede, and especially not from the stipulation 
to keep the ship’s arms, which our honourable employers 
had forbidden us to deliver. We then adverted to the 
successive messages sent from the mandarins, leading us to 
expect that they would accede to ovir terms ; and to the copy 
of the Tsong-toic s letter which accompanied one of them, pro- 
fessing to allow us some immunities with respect to duties. 
The Tsong-ye rejoined that we were deceived, for the mes- 
senger had no orders to give us any such hopes, and in 
short that what we proposed could not be done. The 
Tsong-ye then exhorted us not to be afraid in trusting the 
mandarins, who were now good and honest men ; so that 
though the English had formerly suffered by their injustice, 
nothing of that kind was to be apprehended in future. We 
told him that we believed the mandarins deserved the high 
character given to them, but that we could not act contrary 
to our orders, and that no English ship would ever trade 
at Chusan upon such conditions as the mandarins now pre- 
scribed. Being then asked if our arms were not demanded 
at Canton, and having answered in the negative, the Tsong- 
ye Said that every place' had its peculiar customs, which 
could not be altered. We therefore desired permission to 
supply our ship with water and provisions until a fair wind 
offered for Canton. This being readily granted we took 
leave, and returned to a sorry lodging provided for us by. an 
inferior mandarin. 

August 1 8 . — Being pressed to pay our respects to 
Hieii-quue'n, who is said to be a man of opulence and 
flttence Withi the superior mandarins, and desirous, of pro* 
motirig a trade with Europeans ; we. wenti.to ;biis iiO)ii3ei 
where w^yrere treated with more civility than we had ever 
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seen in China. But we soon found he had but little power 
here, nor pretended to more than use his good offices to 
accommodate our differences. After telling the supercargoes 
that the Emperor’s order required that the ship’s arms 
should be delivered up at Chusan, and that it was not in 
the power of the mandarins of this j^Iace to dispense with 
it, the Hicn-qiiacn endeavoured to persuade the super- 
cargoes to consent to give up a part of their arms, and to 
await the result of an application from the sub-government 
to the Viceroy of the two provinces, inquiring whether 
that compromise would be accepted. This the super- 
cargoes refused, saying that unless the mandarins would 
allow them to enter on business on the terms specified in 
their Memorial, they would not hazard losing the alternative 
of going to Canton that season by further delay. The 
■Hien-qiiacn, after noticing the propositions in the Memorial 
as inadmissible, intimated that several merchants in the 
province were jealous of the Company, and enemies to the 
success of this voyage of the Normanton, fearing that “ we 
should interfere with their business, and diminish their 
prof is, by importing and exporting the same commodities 
for, and with which they trade to Batavia." The super- 
cargoes had before suspected, that some such oblique in- 
iterest might be at work, to defeat the Company’s effort to 
open the port of Ningpo, 

They then, considering this mandarin inclined to promote 
their design, proposed that he should be their agent to 
obtain the Chop mentioned in their letter to the Taye of 
Ningpo, of the 12th current, and send it to them at Canton; 
on the faith of which they would guarantee that an English 
ship should come to Chusan the following season. This 
the Hien-quaen refused to undertake as a thing imprac- 
ticable. The supercargoes, therefore, finding nothing more 
could be obtained, asked and obtained permission for a 
supply of necessaries, and were dismissed in a handsome 

V, 

manper. 

Havitig returned to their lodgings, the supercargoes sent 
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their linguist to inquire whether the Taye of Ningpo had 
any commands for, or desired to see, them. The linguist 
brought word that they should have an answer in the 
afternoon ; which was that, since they would not deliver 
their arms, he had nothing further to say to them. 

August 19. — The supercargoes returned on board the 
ship, then at anchor near Gough’s Passage. 

August 20. — The Normauton, by their directions, sailed 
for Canton. 

Note. — The Canton Diary, under date January 16, 1 736-7, 
contains an outline of the above described proceedings at 
Ningpo and Chusan, in a letter from the supercargoes of 
the Normatdon to the supercargoes of Company’s shipping 
for China that shall next arrive at Batavia. The Diary of 
ship Harrison, under date Batavia, June 6, I737> contains a 
copy of the same letter. 

Instructions by the Court to Messrs. Barne, Lethieullier, 
and Misenor, supercargoes of ship Harrison, bound for 
Limpo, dated London, December 22, 1736 ; — 

The only variation in these instructions from those for 
the Norjnanton, in the previous year, directs that, in case 
the advices which the Court had ordered the Normantoiis 
supercargoes to leave at Batavia were unfavourable to the 
hope of a profitable trade at Lingpo, the Harrison was t(^ 
proceed direct for Canton. 

Notice in diary of Messrs. Barne, Lethieullier, and 
Misenor, supercargoes of ship Harrisoji bound to Limpo. 

May 26, 1737. — Anchored in Batavia Road. Here they 
received a letter from the supercargoes of the Normanton, 
dated Canton, Jan. 15, 1736-7, detailing the total failure of 
their attempt to reopen the trade at Limpo. In conse- 
quence, the supercargoes of the Harrison ordered her 
commander to proceed direct for Canton.* 

=■'' An interval of about seventeen years elapsed before the Company 
made another attempt to open a trade at Ningpo. 
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The Voyages of 1753-6. 

Instructions by the Court to Mr. Samuel Harrison, 
dated Dec. 19, 1753 : — 

Paragraplt i. — As it will be greatly for the Company’s 
interest to open and establish a trade at ^he Port of 
Limpao, otherwise called Ningpo, in China, the Court, 
being of opinion that it may be easily effected by prudent 
management, appoint Mr. 'Harrison, who was already at 
Canton acting as a supercargo, to conduct the enterprise. 

Paragraph 6. — To negotiate with the Mandarins of 
Ningpo [as having superior authority to those at Chusan]. 

Paragraphs 2 and 3. — Authorize Harrison to select from 
any Company’s ship that may be at Canton in the year 
1754- an officer not higher in rank than third mate, two 
midshipmen, and some English seamen, to act under his 
orders in a voyage to Ningpo. . To hire a vessel at Macao, 
completing her crew with country seamen. 

Adverting to reports lately propagated at Canton, that 
the attempt for opening the Port of Limpo was likely to 
fail, the supercargoes of the Anso 7 t insert in their Diary 
{^August 22, 1755) the following letter from Mr. James 
P'lint, which satisfied them that those reports were false : — 

Gentlkmek, — H.iving .in opportunity by sonic merchants that are going 
towards your way, I thought it might be of some satisfaction to you toi 
hear of our success at this place. We left Macao on the 2nd May [the 
copy of the letter wants the date], and had a very tedious passage. On 
the 24th we arrived at the island Quesan. On the 28th a man-of-war came 
to us, and on 2nd June we got into Chusan. As soon as we came to an 
anchor, both the civil and military mandarins came on board to know what- 
we came there for; which we soon gave the man account of to their great, 
satisfaction, finding we came there to trade. They behaved very civilly,, 
and as complaisant as they could to us ; but made a diffitulty of our going 
any farther till they had heard from Limpo. For three or four days the 
ship was like a fair, so many people coming on board. We went into the, 
city to visit the mandarin ; upon which they opened the middle doors to 
receive us, which is as great an honour as they could pay to anybody. The 
7th, in the morning, we set out .in a country boat for Limpo, and at night 
got there. The nextjday, being rainy weather, we could not go anywhere, 
but our house, such an one as it was (for they arc in general very bad), was 
so thronged with people to see us strangers, that the landlord was obliged to 
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apply to the mandarins for soldiers to keep them off. We went into the 
city to visit the mandarins, and they behaved very civilly, but told us that 
we could do nothing till the Hoppo who had the charge of the customs 
came, he being at the capitaL In two days after we arrived he came to 
Limpo ; we went to see him, and he received us very handsomely, not as 
the Hoppo of Canton does, though this man is as c6nsiderable. He 
seemed very well pleased at our coming, and said he would do every- 
thing to encourage our trade. Mr. Harrison delivered him* a paper, in 
the country language, of the privileges that must be granted if we 
traded to this place; in all nineteen Articles. As to the guns: not to 
be taken out of the ship ; that we shoijld be upon the same footing as 
the country people, and as their vessels that sail to foreign parts. In 
respect to which he granted seventeen of the 7iineteen ; and the other tivo^ 
being of the least consequence, Mr. Harrison thought it best not to stand 
out with him, as he granted the rest. Upon our getting up to come home, 
he desired, as we came in the name of the Company, to see their orders 
to Mr, Harrison, and I explained them to his great satisfaction. And then 
he told us that we might be easy, for we should be allowed much greater 
privileges and be treated with more complaisance than any of their own 
merchants, and that we might see him, or any of the mandarins, when we 
pleased. The Articles that were agreed upon have been confirmed by the 
Foyeity and an order is come for their being "published at all the city gates, 
and one at our factory. Here are but two or three merchants yet arrived 
from other places, and I cannot hitherto get any prices of goods ; but our 
prospect is very fair that we shall do well, and especially if there should 
be a ship from Bombay, for the charges and custonis of the place will not 
be half of what it is at Canton,* the Hoppo having sent us a book that we 
may not be imposed on. Mr. Harrison and we arc all in high spirits, in 
expectation of the ship’s arrival every dny. Wishing you all health and 
happiness, 

I remain, &c. 

{Signed) James Flint. 


\Note . — This letter must have been written from Limpo 
after June 7, 1755 ; perhaps late in July;] 

Subsequent paragraphs refer to the Normantons Diary ^ 
under date 1736, August 12. Mr. Pigou, one of the super- 
cargoes in that voyage, has lately informed the Court that 
the man^ — said in that entry to come aboard, as he pre- 
tended, from the mandarins of Chusan, to communicate the 
contents of a letter from the Tsong-tou of Chusan to the 
Taye of Ningpo — was an impostor, and the letter a fiction. 

Jt 

* Eventually these anticipations were not realizfd. V§ry soon after-^' 
wards the demand for delivering up the ship’s arms Wte renewed, and tlUS 
duties were raised to the level of those at Canton. See letter next cited« 
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This notice is to prevent the supercargoes of the Holder- 
iiess from being misled by the entry of that communication 
in the Norinanton' s Diary, 

Paragraph — It is probable the Chinese will demand 
the ship’s sails, rudder, guns, and ammunition to be delivered 
into their custody, previous to their settling the terms of 
trade. You must on no account comply with such 
demand, so as to leave the ship defenceless ; but if for 
form’s sake they will be. satisfied with a sail, or a gun or 
two, and such a small quantity of ammunition as may be 
spared without hazard, we’ leave it to you so far to comply. 

Paragraph 14. — Confer a discretion to make advances 
to the merchants for providing investments not exceeding 
1 0,000. 

Paragraph 15. — The Court attribute the loss of the 
Company’s former trade at Amoy to the mandarins there 
having succeeded in obtaining* a share of the merchants’ 
profits. If the mandarins at Chusan or Limpo make 
similar attempts, the supercargoes of the Holdcrness are 
to resist them. 

Paragraph 16. — If found necessary to make presents to 
the mandarins, give a guarded discretion to do so. 

Paragraph 19. — If the supercargoes be not at first so 
successful as to make an investment for Europe in the 
season of 1755, but hope to accomplish it in 1756 — in such 
case Mr. Harrison is to return home, while Messrs. Fitzhugh 
and Flint continue at Limpo or Chusan. After reserving 
1 0,000 for facilitating the investment in the following 
season, the supercargoes of the Holdcrness arc to employ 
t'he rest of the stock in purchasing Pekin Suche gold at 93 
touch, at or und^r the rate of no taels’ weight in silver for 
10 taels’ weight in gold. 

Paragraph 24.— If this enterprize should fail at Limpo 
and Chusan, the Holdcrness is to go to Canton the same 
season. 

paragraphs 25 to 88. — Contingent and ordinary instruc- 
tions. 
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Instructions by the Court to Messrs. Fitzhugh, Flint, 
and Torin, supercargoes of ship Griffin, bound to Limpo 
or to Chusan. Dated loth October, 1755. 

Paragraph 2. — -In the hope that the supercargoes of 
ship Holderncss had succeeded in establishing a trade at 
Limpo or Chusan, the ship Griffin, of 499 tons, was this 
year consigned to one or other of those ports. Messrs. 
Fitzhugh and Flint, two of the supercargoes, were already 
in China ; the third, Benjamin Torin, proceeded on the 
Griffin, whose cargo for China amounted to ,^42,030 16s. 7d. 

After delivering stores at St. Helena, she was, as time 
might permit, to touch either at Batavia or Macao, to pro- 
cure information tis to the success of the negotiation at 
Limpo the previous year ; and from one of these places 
Mr. Torin was to order her to Limpo, or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the intelligence obtained. 

Paragraph 64. — But if the supercargoes of the Holder- 
ness had failed in their attempts to trade at Limpo, the 
cargo of the Griffin was to be disposed of at Canton. 

Abstract letter from Messrs. Fitzhugh, Flint, and 
Torin, addressed to the supercargoes of the next ship 
appointed for Limpo. Dated Chusan, January 25, 1757.* 

“ Enclose an account of the Holderness and Griffin! s import and export 
cargoes; a price current for 1756; the mode of paying the duties; the 
prices of provisions annis 1755 1756 ; the amount of presents agreed 

to be given ; an account of 103 chests of Bohea tea left at Limpo ; and 
the twenty articles of trade first delivered to the Towya by Mr. Harrison. 

“ And as the trade we hope is now settled, we acquaint you with a few 
particulars that have happened in conducting it the first two years, 

“On the arrival of Mr. Harrison [in June, 1755] the 7 h«y>«and Fooyeen 
were so desirous of giving him encouragement that they conceded to almost 
all the Articles in the memorial he presented them witjr ; but in doing this 
they greatly exceeded their power, for about a week after the Holderness 
arrived, the Tsong-tou, who was then in the province ofFokien, sent an order 
for all the great guns, small arm.s, and ammunition to be taken out of the 
ship, and to have the same duties paid as at Canton, or to leave the place. 
Though the Fooyeen could not act directly against this order, he did not 
comply with it, but sent it directly up to Court, together with an account of 


* This sketches the transactions of two seasons. 
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what he had done, and by that means put it out of the Tsong-tou's power, 
as much as his own, to make an absolute decision. 

“ As it would have been the end of September before an answer could 
possibly arrive from Pekin, the mandarins here agreed to let business begin, 
on condition that half the number of guns and ammunition given an 
account of was defivered into their ])ossession ; which, rather than detain 
the ship another season, was consented to. Upon which they took out 
twelv’e of the great guns, without troubling themselves about the small arms 
or gunpowder, and the ship was permitted to begin unloading about the end 
of August. 

** About the close of September the order came from Court. It directed 
that we should pay the same duties as at Canton ; and as to the guns, all 
that it mentioned was, that at Canton the ships kept their guns in ; and 
that at Amoy, tvhen the trade was there, they were taken out. This leaving 
the Tsong~tou at liberty to act as he pleased, he persisted in his first demand, 
and was angry with the military botli of T.impo and Chtisan for compro- 
mising the affair. All the time the ship stayed this mandarin gave us as 
much trouble as he could by ridiculous inquiries and needless examina- 
tions ; w'hich the people here attribute to his connections with the Tsong-tou 
of Canton, w'ho has exerted all his power to overset the trade of Uirnpo. 
Nor is this surprising when it is considered what a check it would be to 
the Government at Canton had we another port, always open, to go to in 
case of new impositions there. 

^‘Ihvo of the principal Articles stipulated by Mr. Harrison — namely, 
those relating to the arms and the duties— were now entirely broken. As to 
the rest : the ist, 2nd, 5th, 6th, 18th, and 20th have never been complied 
with ; and the 8th, 12th, 15th, and i6th but partially. 

^Vhen the manner of paying the duties was to be settled, the secre- 
taries would do nothing without the promise of 1,800 tael for each ship as a 
present, besides a separate present for the year among the officers of 800 
tael ; as a gratuity for making them lighter. But w’hen the first duties came 
to be paid in they insisted on 15 per cent, instead of 8, to make our money 
sycee^ under pretence of wastage in the melting, and charges in carrying the 
money to Pekin, d’o rectify this unreasonable demand, the Toivya was 
applied to, but to no purpose. As the remedy was within our own power, 
the present per ship was reduced to 1,200 tael; which, though it caused 
much dispute when the Ilolderness went away, is now fixed at that sum. 
As the custom-house Fecul is 10 per cent, lighter than ours, it was agreed 
to give the head weigher 545 tael. In regard to a standard dotchin^ they 
consented to make one equal to ours, weigh all goods by it, and let it re- 
main in the ofiice, as a precedent for next year. But this being done with- 
out the Towyds knowledge, and not registered, it was burnt as soon as the 
ship went. The presents made in goods were : to the Towya, about 500 
tael in cloth ; and to the other mandarins, 280 tael in watches and trinkets. 
The above is all that was given on account of the ship. 

‘‘The whole business of the year [1755] was conducted with some diffi- 
culty, since the first magistrate eff the province discountenanced it to the 
utmost of his power. Messrs. Harrison, Fitzhugh, and Flint tried without 
success to fix a residence here, and the two latter were forced to go to 
Batavia, there to wait for the next ship, consigned to Limpo. 
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I' itzhugh and Flint, having been joined at Batavia by Benjamin Torin, 
arrived at Chusan in the Griffin^ on July lo, 1756. They found that in the 
absence of Fitzhugh and Flint many falsities had been told lo the man- 
darins by the people of the Hong^ where the Holderness was entered, 
of her supercargoes not having paid them according to agreement, and of 
their (the Chinese merchants) losing a good deal of money by them. 
Although the Totvya had listened to their aspersions, supercargoes Fitzhugh 
and Flint say : ‘ On our first visit after returning in the Griffin^ ^’e soon 
convinced him in how villainous a manner Hanquan and Suquan, our last 
year’s Ho 7 igists^ had behaved both in regard to him and us; and same time 
let him know we designed Sequan for our IJongist, and desired a Chop for 
that purpose, which the Towya consented to give.’ 

“ As Hanquan and Suquan had, against the remonstrance of the super- 
cargoes of the Holderness^ levied 3 per cent, on all the imports, and i per 
cent, on all the exports, we made Sequan enter into an agreement on the 
following terms : — To have 600 tael for his trouble in doing the business ; 
100 tael for tlic expense of the mandarins’ diet, when the ship is discharging 
and loading^* and 1,200 tael to answer for all presents to the mandarins at 
going away. Besides this we helped him by sending our green teas to his. 
warehouse, on which he had 3 per cent., as at Canton. 

“The 2 buya^ at this first visit, let us know that the Tsongdou still re- 
mained our enemy, and that we must compromise the affair of the arms, 
as had been done the year before, by delivering up half, which he did 
accordingly. The quantity of which we returned an account was 30 mus- 
kets, 12 pistols, 20 cutlasses, 70 shot, 4 barrels of gunjiowder, and the full 
number of great guns. These quantities agreed with those returned for 
the Holderness last year, and are nearly the same as arc given an account of 
at Canton. 

‘^The arrival of the Hardwick from Bombay about the middle of 
August put the Tsong-iou so much out of humour that he declared all the 
great guns should come out of both ships ; and we were once afraid that 
the country ships would have been sent aw’ay. On which account, and to- 
make things easy, we sent on shore all the powder and small arms given an 
account of ; and after Mr. Ross had done the same, he was allowed to- 
begin business. The mandarins wanted to sec the powder-room, which 
we would by no means permit. 

“We gave the l^owya and secretaries 1,100 tael for altering the Peetd 
and Covid, and settling the tares of the chests, which is registered in the 
ofhee. This is all we have given this year, except 455 tael in furs, glass, 
and carpets, sent out for that object. 

“ Both Capt. Court and Capt. Delhick concur in opinion that it is next 
to impossible for a ship of the same tonnage as theirs to ascend the river in 
safety ; so that any attempt of that sort we suppose will not now be thought 
of. Having the factory at Limpo and the ship at Chusan is very incon- 
venient, as it is the cause of many delays, and exposes the goods to 
damage by bad weather in winter, and to pilferage by the boatmen ; besides 
this, it distresses the Hongisf^ who has two sets of mandarins to deal with. 
If you could have the Towya to reside at Chusan, or obtain the privilege 
of going to Limpo when the supercargoes mightv desire it, Qhusan seems 
the more eligible place for the factory. 
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“ As to our business in providing investments for the Griffin : we did 
all, except the green teas, with Yongquan and Wunquan. The latter died in 
Decembet, before half his Bohea tea, or a peciil of raw silk, was delivered. 
Yongquan assisted us to conclude the affair, by persuading three of 
VVunquan’s people to join with him ; he deserves some acknowledgment 
from the Company for this, among other services, rendered by him for the 
last two years. Our Single and Hyson we bought of Shing-y-quan and 
Te-uem-quan, two country merchants, who have behaved well in, their 
contracts with us. 

“ Besides what is laden on the Griffin, we have bought and packed 
103 chests of Bohea, and left at Limpo for ‘you,’ that is, for the super- 
cargoes next arriving. 

“ Messrs. Flint and Bevan go to Batavia to wait for the next Limpo 
ship, as we could not get leave for them to stay here. 

“As we were coming away, we received an edict from the Tsongtuds 
office ; announcing, that though the duties for these two years have been 
easier than at Canton, yet if we are resolved to come to this port, we must 
expect to have them raised. And in the same edict he advises us rather 
to trade to Canton than here. But as the whole is written in a vague 
manner, wc imagine it is done with no other intent than to let the 
Tsongtuc of Canton see he has done everything in his power to discourage 
us.” 

Instructions by the Court to Messrs. Samuel Blount 
and James Flint, supercargoes of ship Onslow, bound to 
Limpo. Dated November' 1 7, 1756. 

Paragraphs 3 to ii. — The Court had received a letter 
from Messrs. Harrison, Fitzhugh, and Flint, supercargoes 
of ship Jloldcrness, dated Limbpo, October 5, 1755, stating 
that “ they had opened the trade at that place, and hoped 
to get away with a full loading in good time.” Presuming 
upon the success of those supercargoes, the Court had 
about the date of that letter consigned the Griffin to the 
same port ; and “ being determined to prosecute this’ 
scheme of trade,” now also consigned thither the Onslow 

L 1 with a cargo value is. 3d. This 

ship, after touching at St. Helena, to deliver stores, was 
ordered to proceed to Batavia ; and if there joined by Mr. 
Flint,, her second supercargo (who had been engaged in 
the previous voyages of the Holdern^ss and Grffijt), to sail 
thence direct for Limpo ; or otherwise intermediately to 
Macao, for the purpose of taking Mr. Flint on board. 

Paragraph 1 5.^ — As the Court had “ no other infor- 
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mation at present .... with regard • to the trade of 
Limpo ” than what was contained in the above-mentioned 
letter from the supercargoes of the Holderness, they 
abstained from giving “ any very particular instructions,” 
referring rather to the advices which the Grijffin’s super- 
cargoes might have left, and to the experience acquired by 
Mr. Flint of that part of China. 

Paragraph 16. — When the Holderness was at Limpo 
orders were received from Pekin, directing the same duties 
to be levied as at Canton ; but the mandarins, being anxious 
to encourage the English trade, again applied to the 
Emperor, which the Court considered as affording some 
prospect of obtaining better terms at Limpo than at 
Canton. 

Paragraph 17. — The ship’s sails, rudder, guns, and 
ammunition were on no account to be given up, beyond 
the formality of delivering a gun and such other things as 
might be spared without inconvenience ; but the Court 
hopeid that the applications made by the supercargoes of 
the Holderiiess would produce the proper orders for putting 
us on the same footing in this respect [at Limpo] as we, 
and all other Europeans, at present enjoy at the port of 
Canton. 

Paragraph 68.- — If disappointed in trade at Limpo, the 
Onslow's cargo was to be disposed of at Canton. 

Abstract letter from Samuel Blount and James Flint, 
supercargoes of the Onslow, to the Company. Dated 
Batavia, June 17, 1757 : — 

On June, 6, 1757, the Onslow arrived at Batavia; 
where Mr. Blount found Mr. Flint. Her long stay at 
Batavia was owing to her having lost her topmasts on the 
day before she arrived there. 

Notices in diary by the supercargoes of the Onslow. 

yune 19, 1757. — Sailed from Batavia. 

yuly 22 . — Anchored at Hitto Point. 

yuly 23 . — The mandarins from the war-junks came on 
board, and acquainted us that we must on no account go 
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up to Limpo, but to Chusan, according to the orders of the 
Tsonghic, delivered to the supercargoes of last year’s ship 
on their departure ; where we should hear further. 

Left the ship in the pinnace, and about noon reached 
Chusan, - and waited upon the mandarins, who were all 
assembled to receive us. They informed us that we must 
not expect to trade here this year upon the same advan- 
tageous terms as we had done the two last. Same time 
they showed us a Chop which had been addressed by the 
two Tsonghics of Canton and this province to the Emperor, 
representing the ill consequences of our being allowed to 
come to this place. The substance was : That by the 
duties being much lower liere than at Canton, all the ships 
would quit that port, which at present is in a flourishing 
condition ; and that as the cargoes with which they returned 
to Europe were chiefly the produce of this part of the 
country, the Emperor lost a. considerable revenue, which 
those goods would otherwise bring in if carried overland 
to Canton. The Emperor’s answer was that all his ports 
were open to foreigners ; but at the same time ordered, in 
case we persisted to come here, to double the duties both 
on the imjjorts and exports to what was paid at Canton ; 
which if we did not choose to agree to, we might leave the 
place : and said that he had rather we would confine* the 
trade to Canton. 

The mandarins than gave us the particulars of the pre- 
sent duties, as they were sent from Court, and desired our 
immediate answer, whether we would consent to pay them 
or not, that they might transmit it to the Toivya, now at 
Limpo, whose positive orders are not to let us quit this 
place till we have given or refused our consent to pay the 
customs according to the present regulations. 

We told them we were greatly surprised to find the 
terms of trade so much altered, when we thought every- 
thing had been settled last year; that as to giving an 
ipimediate answer, we could not, until we had examined 
the particulars which they had delivered to us. 
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WJien we came home we got the duties read over to 
us ; and upon calculating them, found they were about 
double to what we paid last year but if they are to be 
reckoned in the Canton method, they will amount to more 
than 144 per cent. ; which it is probable they will Jnsist 
upon, as they are most of them new people in the custom- 
house. 

ynly 25. — The mandarins being assembled, desired to 
speak with us. We went accordingly, when they informed 
us that as a whole day had intervened since seeing us last, 
whjch they imagined was time sufficient for us to have 
examined the conditions of trade delivered to us, they 
should be glad to know to what resolution we had come, 
that they might report it to the 'Eowya. 

We replied] that we had considered them ; but as the 
gentlemen of the two preceding years had transacted their 
affairs with the late Towya in person, and as the Towya is 
the officer under whose inspection our present business had 
come, we insisted upon having the same privilege, and re- 
quested that they would represent this as our answer to 
him, which, after two hours’ conference, they consented 
to do. 

Upon talking with some of our merchants here about 
the* cause of the great alteration in' the customs, 4hey 
informed -us that it was entirely owing to the mandarins 
and merchants of Canton ; that the latter had been at the 
expense of above 20,000 tael to bribe the officers at the 
Imperial Court, to represent things to our disadvantage, 
which, joined to the concurrent requests of the two 
Tsongtucs of Canton and this province, was the cause of 
the edict raising the duties. 

^uly 26. — In the afternoon received notice that to- 
morrow morning a mandarin will come down hither from 
the Towya to speak to us. 

At eight at nigMt received an order from the Chongping, 
the head militory officer, to go on board our 6hip immedi- 
ately ; and soon afterwards another order from the Hein, 
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the first civil magistrate, not to go, as then the Towyds 
anger might be incurred, and his object in sending down a 
mandarin frustrated. * In an hour after the Chongping sent 
us word we, might stay. The unpolite behaviour of this 
offi<;gr we attribute partly to his being unacquainted with 
Europeans, being just arrived ; and, in a greater degree, to 
his dependence on the Esongtuc, whose orders he has to 
distress us as much as lies in his power. 

yuly 27. — The expected mandarin arrived at Chusan. 

* On our waiting on him, he informed us that there would be 
a meeting of the magistrates in the afternoon about our 
affairs, and desired us to attend them. 

On our getting home we found a Chop from the Towya ; 
representing that, although we had been allowed to trade 
here for these two years past, this port was by no means 
proper for Europe ships, but only for junks ; and as the 
Emperor had raised the duties so high, he would advise us 
to go to Canton, where they remained on the same footing 
as formerly. 

Meanwhile Yong-c^uan, our principal merchant, who 
could not acquire liberty before, came down and reported the 
following circumstances : That as to the behaviour of the 
mandarins here, the Tsongliic only excepted, he believed their 
ofi^o^ition only outward show, to comply with that officer’s 
humour ; and in regard to the customs, provided we would 
give our consent to pay them, they might be afterwards 
mitigated so as not to come much higher than at Canton ; 
that- we should get a cheaper cargo here, and a better price 
for our woollen goods. But he added these contradictory 
and distracting assertions — namely, that the Towya is 
addicted to liquor, which makes access to him difficult ; that 
the people about him had consulted and agreed to distress 
our merchants, and to force us to deal with themselves, and 
therefore, unless we could jjrevent their scheme, he advised 
us on no account to stay. Same time, he informed us, that 
it had been a bad season for raw silk, and that the fine sort 
^as extravagantly dear. 
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July 27. — We went to the assembled mandarins. 
They acquainted us it was the Emperor’s pleasure we should 
trade to Canton, and not to this place j and although he did 
not choose absolutely to forbid us the port, yet as he had 
raised the duties so very high, it amounted now almost to 
a prohibition ; they therefore advised us to go to Canton. 
We not having yet seen the secretaries of the customs, 
the only people who can explain in what manner the pre- 
sent duties are to be calculated, we did not think proper to 
give a positive answer whether we would pay them or not, 
but told them that though we had been informed last year 
that the duties would be raised this, yet we could not 
possibly imagine they would have been so very high ; and 
that now we were come, although it would be greatly to 
our loss to go away again, yet as our trading to this port 
was both disagreeable to the Emperor and to the mandarins 
here, we did not want to force ourselves upon them. We 
therefore desired they would allow us provisions while we 
staid, which would be at least two months before the mon- 
soon would be settled, when we intended to go to one of 
the Company’s settlements to get a loading. 

August 6. — In the evening, to our great surprise, re- 
ceived an order from the Chongping to go on board imme- 
diately, or at farthest to-morrow morning at three o’clock, 
when the tide would change in our favour. We sent to the 
Hein, to complain of his having given us assurances of our 
remaining on shore, and that now, contrary to his promises, 
we were ordered off at so unreasonable a time of night. 
He .sent us word he was ashamed . of the treatment we 
received ; but that it was not in his power to prevent the 
Chongping from doing what he pleased in this particular ; 
yet he would write up to the Towya that nothing could be 
agreed upon if we were treated in this manner. 

August 7. — At four In the morning left Chusan, and 
went on board the first mandarin’s junk at Hitto Point, and 
informed him, since nothing could be done at Chusan, owing 
to the insolence of the military, we were determined to go 
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up to Chin-hoye, and complain to the magistrates there 
of the treatment we received here. 

This officer despatched a messenger to Chusan to 
announce oi^r intentions, who on his return came on board 
and told us that the civil magistrates were extremely angry 
with the Chongping, and had actually written up to the 
Towya to complain of his behaviour, which prevented us 
from bringing our affairs to a conclusion. 

August 9. — Received a Chop from the Totvya, acquaint- 
ing us he was coming down immediately to Chusan, and 
desiring us to be there to meet him. 

Same day went ashore in the pinnace. 

August II. — The Tozvya arrived; the Hein sent us 
word that before we could see the secretaries the Towya 
required from us a visit of ceremony ; which was fixed for 
next day. 

August 12. — Waited upon the Towya \ the audience 
was confined to expressions of civility. 

About noon, two of thq secretaries came to assure us of 
the favourable disposition of the Tozvya ; telling us that 
since the Tsougtzic had resigned from ill-health (which news 
came four days past), they made no doubt but we should 
settle things as well as could be reasonably expected. 

As these secretaries had been in office ever since our 
opening the trade, and we had found them honest men, 
before entering on business we enquired how far we might 
rely on the assurances of the 'Towya. We told them that 
we had heard that he was addicted to drinking, and was 
governed by his favourites and under-officers, who had con- 
certed a scheme to force us to deal with them ; to which we 
were determined not to submit. We must, therefore, 
appeal to their knowledge of the 'Towya s character. They 
answered that the 'Towya could drink a great deal, but did not 
intoxicate himself, that hc^was proud and loved flattery, but 
same time polite, jind a man of honour. That he had pub- 
licly declared before he came down that as he would not 
interfere in the European trade himself, so he would punish 
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Any of his officers who should attempt it. That . his 
favourites are two old men, who were intimates with his 
father, and who in some measure act as tutors to the son ; 
that these two people will chiefly have to do with us on the 
part of the Government, by way of putting a little money 
into their pockets, but these were not the persons who 
desired to trade with us. They (the secretarie.s) knew three 
or four of the custom-house people, who were merchants, 
that would be' glad to transact some of our business ; but it 
would be at our of)tion whether we would permit them or 
not. In regard to these custom-house merchants, we 
answered that they might be people of character, but it 
was impossible for us to have any dealings with them. 

We then inquired the reason of the great alteration in 
the customs ; and if the Emperor had ordered them to be 
doubled of his own accord. The secretaries .said it was 
owing to the mandarins and merchants of Canton ; the latter 
had spent above 20,000 tael in getting things represented 
at Court to their advantage, and to our prejudice ; the two 
Tsongtucs of Canton and this province, thus influenced, 
made joint requests for an edict, either to forbid us the port, 
or to raise the duties so as to force us from it.. Although 
the Emperor* would not consent to the former, he could not 
refuse the latter to two favourites of such high rank, though 
he unwillingly complied. 

The secretaries added that the Imperial edict did not 
double the duties, but. left the amount to the regulation of 
the Esongtiic here, to be confirmed at Court. The Tsongtiic 
at first proposed to make them treble what they were at 
Canton ; this the late Towya opposed, and the new regula- 
tion was modified through his interference. 

All our fears being now over, and having «o objections 
remaining except to the duties, we sat down with the secre- 
taries to try if they could not be put upon such a footing as 
would justify us to our honourable employers if we consented 
to stay. ' , 


* The emperor was Keen Lung. 
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In looking over the custom-house book of rates, we 
fouftd there were three sorts of China-ware ; two of Bohea 
tea ; and two of raw silk ; and that the inferior pay a lower 
duty. 

We therefore pitched upon the following calculation as 
the most advantageous for our interests that the secretaries 
dared to present to the Eowya, or to which his ^consent 
could be expected, namely : — 


All Blue and While China-ware to be reckoned 

the second sort, which will pay per pccul about 

All (Irem Teas as Tine Teas 

All Bohea Teas to balance at 

Souchong, Congou, and Pekoe, as fine ... 

Raw Silk -rWths as fine „ 

, one with another 

^^^jjths as coarse ' 


Ta. 

m. 

c. 

as 

... 0 

6 

0 

... I 

0 

8 

... 0 

5 

5ro 

I 

0 

8 

... 15 

I 



That 20 per cent should be cut off all goods, exclusive 
of the teas, on the valuation duty, as well as on the stated 
duties. And to take away the 1 1 per cent, to make up the? 
difference of our weights, which are so much lighter than 
theirs, upon payment of our silver. 

That 40 per cent, be deducted from the imports, both in 
weight and measure. That the ship and all goods be 
measured by the Canton covid, which is near three inches 
longer than the one they use at Chusan. 

So that the Europe goods will come out near the same 
as at Canton, as will indeed the return cargo. 

The only new imposition which we could not alter, was 
the present of 1,950 tael ; ordered to be levied here this 
year as well as at Canton ; of which the principal part goes 
to the Emperor. 

We intimated to the secretaries that thip offered com- 
promise was to the full extent we could go for the object 
of not entirely losing the voyage and the season, having 
brought a cargo suited to the port. They endeavoured to 
persuade us not to leave it without completing the ship’s 
investments, if all our proposed reductions could not be 
'effected saying it would not be making a precedent which 
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there was no probability of getting over ; witness what the 
duties were formerly at Canton, 

At .nine in the evening, the secretaries left us to 
make their report to the Towya. About eleven they 
returned and informed us that he had consented to every- 
thing relating to the exports. As to the deduction of 40 per 
cent, from the imports, he did not give them positive answer ; 
but they doubted not that^we might gain his consent to this 
at a private audience. The Towya said he must consult the 
Fooyeen^ whose acquiescence was also necessary ; but he 
knew that the latter was desirovis of our trading here. 

They added that the Toivya was uneasy at the ship’s 
lying at Hitto Point, lest she should be damaged in a 
tyfoon ; he therefore sent his compliments to us, desiring 
that we would give orders to the captain to bring her into 
Chusan, to which we consented. 

August 13. — Waited upon the Towya. He was com- 
f>laisant ; promised to send a despatch to the Fooyecn for 
his answer, and assured us that, in case we stayed, there 
should be no alteration, except in the duties, frorii the terms 
of last year. 

On his mentioning that other things should remain on 
the footing of last year, we represented that since the duties 
were raised higher than at Canton, we thought it unreason- 
able that the dishonourable condition of requiring us to 
deliver up half our great guns should continue. He replied 
that to make this concession was out of his province, but he 
would write to the Fooyeen about it. 

August 14. — News came that the old TsOngttic was dead. 

August 15. — Despatched a letter to Canton to Super- 
cargoes Liell and Lockwood, communicating the great rise 
in the duties at Chusan since last year, and inquiring the 
price of raw silk at Canton. Woollen goods bear a good 
price at Chusan, 

August 17. — T he came into Chusan Harbour; 
the Towya went on board to see the ship and muster the 
people. 
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August 24. — Waited on the Tozoya, who informed us 
that he had received the Fooyeetis orders concerning our 
affairs — who had agreed to the regulations of the duties on 
the exports, and that none of the arms or great guns 
belonging to tlie ship should be taken out. The Towya 
therefore proposed to begin unloading the ship to-morrow, 
saying he e.xpected we should have no objection to stay, as 
so nUich favour had been shown to us in making things 
easy. 

We replied that we were contented with the regulation 
of the exports for the present year, considering the orders 
from the Court at Pekin, but hoped the duties on the imports 
would be lessened by cutting from the valuation 20 per 
cent, more than was deducted last year, making 40 per cent. 

He told us that he had gone to the extent of his power 
to serve us ; that 20 per cent, was already taken off, which 
was not done at Canton ; and urged us to be satisfied with 
the concessions already made to us for the present year at 
least, and begin our business. We took leave without 
giving him a final answer, disappointed and mortified in 
regard to the imports. Sent for Yong-quan, and inquired 
if there was any hope of getting part of this extraordinary 
imposition taken off. I le .said as the Fooyeen had consented 
to every article but this, he feared there could be no farther 
remission this year. 

We then asked Yong-quan what he would give for our 
woollen goods, and he offered : 

For the first sort of cloth : — i tael per covid=2 tael 5 mas per yard. 

For the second .sort : — 7 mas 50. per coi’id—j tael f>-7f’,i per yard. 

For the third sort : — 5 mas per c<n'id-= i tael 2-5 per yard. 

For long ells : — 9 tael 5 mas per piece. 

We then calculated the profits at the duties at present 
demanded, and found they will yield above 25 per cent. 

August 24. — At a consultation, recapitulating the cir- 
cumstances above detailed, and particularly inferring that, 
as the old Tsongtuc, who had been the firm partisan of the 
Canton people, was now dead (whose support and inter- 

14 
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ference had cost them so much money); there was little 
probability of any farther disturbance from them ; thinking 
there was a fair prospect of having the duties soon placed 
upon an equitable footing, and notjeeling authorized to take 
upon themselves so important a step as giving up the trade 
at Chusan while the Company are desirous of continuing it ; 
when, by the reduced scale of valuation for the augmented 
duties, the whole difference of the charges here ancT at 
Canton will not exceed 2,000 tael — Supercargoes Blount 
and Flint resolve to comply with the demands made by the 
mandarins at Chusan "this year, and take an investment for 
the Onslow there. 

Atigust 24. — Waited upon the Towya again in the after- 
noon. After a fruitless appeal to him to obtain a farther 
reduction in calculating the duties on the imports, we said, 
as we were here, and going elsewhere for a cargo would 
be attended with a great loss, we were obliged to comply 
with the Chine.se Governments present demand ; but that 
the C^ompany could not continue the trade at Chusan with 
such unreasonable duties, and, without hopes of a speedy 
change in their favour, they must quit the port. 

We then stipulated for a free trade, and not to have any 
dealings with (he mandarins or their officers. The Towya 
assured us that only such persons as we made choice of 
should interfere in^our business ; that he would give orders 
to make things as little troublesome as possible ; and that 
our wines and factory stores should pay no duties. 

1758, yanuary 17. — [The interval between this and the 
la§t date, August 24, nearly five months, seems to have 
passed ‘smoothly, as the official extract from the Diary con- 
tains no entry either political or commercial.] 

yanuary 1 7. — All the mandarins from Chusan came on 
board this morning, and informed us that we must not 
attemy>t to come here next year ; and said, if we did come, the 
Tsongtttc l^Stgiven them positive orders not to receive us, and 
not even to represent above [i.e., to the superior Viceroy\ the 
arrival of any ships at all. 
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This we think a very bold and extraordinary step in the 
Tsongtuc, but certainly decisive in putting an end to our 
trade here, as the Emperor; would be ignorant of the arriv'al 
of any of our. ships, and think we had dropped the trade of 
our own accord. 

\yanuary 20, — Sailed from Chusan.] 

y amtary 30. — Anchored off Macao. Messrs. Blount 
and Flint, supercargoes of the Onslozv, wrote a letter to 
Messrs. Liell, Lockwood, and Revil, of the Company’s 
Council for China, resident at Canton, to the following 
effect : 

The Onslozv is safely arrived at Macao, where we intend 
leaving Messrs. Flint and Bevan. We did not leave Limpo 
till the 7th instant [January, 1758], and did not sail from 
Chusan till the 20th. As the Onslozv s route is the same 
with the homeward-bound ships from Canton, Supercargo 
Blount and Captain Hinde will be glad to keep them com- 
pany. Inquire what time they will be despatched. 

[Macao] February 1 1. — The Hicn of Hienshan 

came down this morning, by order from the Tsongtuc of 
Canton, to inform us that the port of Limpo was absolutely 
shut to all foreigners, and that they must confine the trade to 
Canton. Therefore desired we would give a written obliga- 
tion that we would not make any attempt to go there this 
year, which we refused ; upon which he gave us a copy of 
the order, and went up ^ain. 

- February 16. — The Qua,t Mtin, Fore of Causa Branco, 
arrived from Canton with the sarile Chop and request as the 
Hien on the nth. Which we again refused to comply 
with ; upon which he desired, in case both of us would not' 
sign it, that Mr. Flint only would give an obligation that 
he would not make any attempt to go to Limpo this year. 
We represented to him the unreasonableness of such a 
request, and that it was impossible for Mr. Flint to cqlnply 
with it. The Fore therr demanded under whose protectioin 
Mr. Flint put himself, whether under the Chinese or Por- 
tuguese ;• we told him, the latter. He said then that we 
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must procure a certificate under the hand of the Proc2iradore 
that Mr. Flint had leave of the city to remain. Our answer 
was that he had the Governor’s, which was all that was 
customary. He replied that that was not sufficient, and 
that Mr, Flint could not stay at Macao without a Chop 
either from the Esongtnc or the city. In the evening the 
Eorc went away, after the city had ghcat him an obligation 
in loriting that they ivonld neither send nor lend a 7 iy vessel to 
go to Limpo. 

[riie extracts from the foint Diary of Messrs. Blount 
and Flint end with the preceding. The next is taken from 
a Canton DiaryP\ 

August 1758. — INIessrs. Palmer, Burrow, and Wood, 
of Council for the Company at Canton, received a letter 
from Mr. Flint, dated Macao, August 3, to the following 
effect : — 

As the affairs of the port of Limpo have turned out so 
contrary to the Company’s expectations, Mr. P'lint transmits 
for the perusal of the Council at Canton the Onsknds 
Diary, the letter for the supercargoes of the next ship sent 
out contingently for Limpo, and tvhat advices Mint had 
received from correspondents at Limpo since he had 
been at Macao. 

'I'he second paragraph says : 

“I think it can never be for the Company’s interest to pay doul)lc 
duties and charges to what they do at Cantoij, as it was intended last year 
by order from the Emperor ; but as the ship was got to Limpo we were in. 
a manner obliged to compromise it vrith the Custom-house rather than 
give up the port. But we were given to understand, upon our leaving 
Limpo, that we must not e.xpect such a compromise again, and might 
expect to be turned away if we came. And our enemy, the Tsongtuc, did 
say, that if we will not give ujj the port by fair means he will make us by 
foul, for we should not be allowed any provisions, nor a man to come near 
the ship.” 

Ptint then dcsircsHle opinion and orders of the Council 
at Canton as to how he shall act for the Company’s interest. 

Abstract memorial [by the Provincial Tribunal] sent to 
the Emperor in relation to the trade at Limpo <n Tche 
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Kien. Dated on the 13th of the 12th moon in the 22nd 
year of Kien Long'. [About September 8, 1757.] 

“On the Sth of the rath moon of the aantl year of Kien T.ong we 
received the optniou of the Interior ’’rribiinal in virtue of your Majost\ 
order on the loth of the nth moon, announcing that ’S'ang-lng-Kevv, the 
Tsoiigtuc of Fokien and 'hche Kien, in a memorial lias demanded that a 
tariff should be settled for the custom and measurage paid by foreign 
vessels ill the. tirovince of I'che Kien ; deinatuling also that the other 
Interior 'rribiinal for managing the Caistoms should give its opinion upon 
this affair. 'Fhe answer has been that the triliunal to which this affair 
properly belongs should deliberate thereon and give its oiiinion. 

“If the first memorial lie conformable to truth it is not necessary to 
come to any new deliberation, 'I'lic Customs of 'I'che Kien have already 
been increased : it was not merely with an intent to raise the duties, but 
that the foreign merchants, not finding those advantages they expected, 
miglit determine of their own accord to return to C'anton again, ilut this 
was not yet a positive jirohibition, the rncrchandi/.es at'dche Kien arc 
cheaper than those at Canton,” 

The memorial then states that it is more easy to secure 
the payment of the iluties at Canton ; that that province 
is narrow, and most of the inhabitants live by foreign 
commerce ; and that the route to Limpo is hazardous ; all 
which makes it more convenient to curry on the trade at 
Canton. 

“This year [1757] another vessel is come to Limpo; it will he ncccs- 
sary to make severe prohiiiitions and lo send her liack again, which it 
not difficult 10 do. It is also necessary to send orders to Vang-Ing-Kew 
(Tscwg/ 2 ic ofiheae provinceLs) to give proj^cr notice to the foreign merchants : 
he was formerly the Tsoiigiuc of Canton, and same lime had the inspection of 
the Customs. You all know' [said he] that this transfer to a different 
Government makes no difference in the administration, but I’che Kien 
is not the province where heretofore foreign vessels traded; hcnceforw'ard 
it is only permitted them to go to Canton ; this order must be communi- 
cated to the Tsongtucoi that province, that he may inform foreign merchants 
that they are forbidden to return any more to Tchc Kien ; this will be 
advantageous to the people and Customs of Canton, and the province of 
Tche Kien will remain more (piiet. If foreign vessels should come thither 
every year, not only the foreign JloJtqtn {i.e, Mr. Flint and his consorts) 
leave a better port fur a worse, but it will infallibly happen that the Bong- 
brokers will commit all sorts of knaveries. It is necessary lo inquire if 
they build Bongs (factories), for foreigners, or erect churches, or any such 
improper things. In fine, to prevent all this, it is necessary to forbid the 
foreigners coming to Limpo. 

“ Let these orders be communicated to Ly-chi Kien that he may conform 
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thereto, and make it khown to the foreign merchants of all nations that it 
is at Canton and Whanipo where they must go, and that it is only by stress 
of weather that they come to Limpoj their commerce must be carried on 
at Cailton and Whampo. There mandarins and soldiers are stationed to 
ni^ke the necessary examinations. If many foreign vessels should come 
to Tche Kien the inhabitants of the country will be exposed to many 
inconveniences. The orders of the Emperor are very clear and absolute, 
that the foreign trade must be carried on at Canton. The Towya of 
Limpo hath published these orders. 

'*Limpo is not the place where in times past foreign commerce was carried 
on, and therefore for a long time past the foreigners have been permitted 
to go only to Canton. 

‘‘The Chinese merchants go to Batavia and the ports adjacent, but are 
not permitted to go elsewhere ; since then foreigners arc permitted to trade 
in China, they must go the next year as usual to Canton, but if they per- 
sist in coming to Tche Kien, they will find new regulations ; the measurage 
of their ships, their treasure, etc., all will be new regulated: on a comparison 
of the Customs of the East and West, [meaning Chiisan and Canton] 
everything will be higher rated. 

“Formany years lastpast JIongin\yAx. Flint) has goneand come toCanton: 
he understands the Chinese language, and knows very well the measurage 
and duties of vessels ‘ to the westward. When I was Tsongiuc of Canton 
I saw him often: I have now ordered hiip not to come the ensuing year to 
Limpo. Thus henceforward it is permitted to foreign vessels to trade only 
to Canton. 

“In the first, year of the present emperor, IJo?igin (Mr. Reid), with 
Tchiopie, captain of an English vessel (meaning Rigby), came to Limpp } 
the mandarins of the place, not daring to let them stay, ordered them to go to 
Canton. If in future any foreign vessels should come to Tche Kien, it is 
necessary that the Mandarins of Letters and of War should act with con- 
formity to what was done in the first year of the present emperor, and 
order them to go to Canton, as it appears the voyage from Tche Kien 
to Canton is not difficult, and the foreign merchant can thereby receive no 
damage. 

“^Vhen I was at Limpo the foreign Ho?igin was ordered not to stay there 
longer than the loth of the nth moon, and then to go away. When I 
left Hang-Tchew, the Towya gave me information that Voii Lun*(meaning 
Mr. Blount), first supercargo, was fallen sick, and that as soon as he was re- 
covered they should return to their own country. There is not as yet any 
further advice, but all will be done for the best. In future it will be 
permitted that foreign ships go only to Canton to transact their business, 
and can come no more to Limpo. 

“ Thus I have conformed to the intentions of your Majesty, and have 
communicated these ordejs to the acting Tsongiuc of Canton and Qyansi, 
to the intent that he may inform the foreigners thereof ; and also I have com- 
municated the*§ame to all the Mandarins of Letters and Arms at Limpo and 
Tinghai. The foreigners who come to Limpo purchased their silks of 
the merchants at Hou-Tchu, and their teas of the merchants of Fokien. 

“ Having consulted with your vassal the Viceroy Yang, I have ordered 
all the mandarins strictly to -.examine, on the retOrn of afiy ships, if they 
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have built any Hongs for foreign commerce, or erected any temples, or any- 
thing of the like bad nature. 

I present this memorial with respect, and to give the necessary advices, 
and at the same time to request the instructions of your Majesty. 

Instructions by the Court to the Council for China, 
December 23, 1757. 

Paragraphs i and ibg. — The mode of conducting the 
Company’s affairs in China by separate sets of Supercargoes 
for each ship having been found both disadvantageous and 
inconvenient, the Court united in one commission all the 
supercargoes sent out to China this year, to have authority 
over all the ships ; and constituted them one Council. The 
rank which each would have held, if acting in sets for a 
separate ship were preserved ; that is to say, there were 
four chiefs in the united Council, ranking as first, second, 
third and fourth chief; four seconds, and four thirds. 
The commission of .^5 per egnt. then allowed for manag- 
ing the business of the season, was apportioned among 
the twelve, namely : — 

s. d. 

To the Senior Chief ... ... ... ii 8 percent. 

To the other three ... ... ... 10 o „ „ 

To e.ich of the seconds ... ... ... 84,, „ 

■ To the first three of the thirds ... ... 6 8 „ „ 

'I’o the twelfth and last ... ... ... 50,, „ 

Paragraphs i and 1 30. — After the affairs of the season 
were transacted, five of the twelve supercargoes, namely, 
the junior chief and two fiom the second and third grades, 
were to remain at Canton to provide investments for the 
ships of next season. 

Paragraphs 18, 19, 20. — The Court being informed of 
the success which their renewed efforts had obtained for 
two seasons at Limpo, and relying that the Onslow (which 
was to arrive there in 1757) will have been as well received, 
had resolved to pursue that trade as one sufficiently estab- 
lished ; and now despatch the Prince Henry to that port, 
with a cargo value .^31,655 9s. gd. This ship was con- 
signed to the General Council for China, but the manage- 
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ment of affairs at Limpo is committed especially to Messrs. 
Mandeville, Mackenzie, and Flint, as a branch of the United 
Commission. The two first go out on the ship, which is to 
call at Batavia for Mr, Flint, and then proceed direct for 
Limpo. « 

Paragraph 59. — After repeating the prohibition not to 
deliver up][the rudder, or sails, nor such a (juantity of guns 
or ammunition as would exi)ose the ship to hazard, the 
Court cite from the Diary of the Griffin (in 1756), that the 
then Tsongluc remained so far averse from the Company's 
trading at Limpo, that the Griffin's supercargoes were 
obliged to compromise the affair of the arms, as had been 
done the year before, by delivering up half The Court 
trusted that this unreasonable prejudice might be overcome, 
‘‘ and the Company in this respect be put on the same foot- 
ing as at Canton.” 

Paragraphs . 6 ^ and 127. — Citing a representation made 
by the supercargoes of the Griffin, that a residence at 
Limpo, while the shi[) remained at Chusan, had been found 
inconvenient, and that it was desirable to have the factory 
likewise at the latter place, provided the • Totoya could be 
induced to remove thither, or that the supercargoes could 
obtain the privilege of going up to Limpo whenever they 
pleased ; the Court give to the supercargoes of the Prince 
Henry a guarded discretion to consider the matter, and act 
as shall be eligible. 

Paragraphs 65, 67, and 116. — -The danger and incon- 
venience of the Limpo ships having to call annually at 
Batavia for Mr. Flint is deemed so great, that the super- 
cargoes are to apply to the Chinese Government for per- 
mission for him and Thomas Bevin (a youth previously 
sent to China to acquire a knowledge of the language and 
customs of the people) to remain constantly at Limpo or 
Chusan. J^should this be conceded, it would be highly 
beneficial if they might be allowed to visit Nankin and the 
adjacent country to extend their knowledge of the trade 
in general, and especjally in the article of silk. ■ Messrs 
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Mancleville and Mackenzie were to return home on the 
Prince Henry. 

Paragra/>l/s 66 and 125. — Mr. Flint ha\ ing engaged to 
provide sonie very largo glasses for the Emperor, to be 
delivered at Liinpo in the year 1759, in return for the 
valuable service which a Chinese gentleman promised to 
render- — namely, to obtain him pt;rmission to remain in the 
country in the yc.'ar 175S — the Court intimated that the 
glasses could not be “ provided ” of the size proposed, but 
the Emperor’s agents may be assured that the largest 
attainable shall be sent by the ships of next season. 

Paragraph t 28. — On the representation of supercargoes 
from Eimpo, recently come home, that a handsome _ac- 
knowk'dgment is merited by the gentleman who was Tozuya 
at Limpo in the years 1755 and 1756 for his good services 
in the Company’s affairs ; the Court sent out a diamond 
ring, value one hundred gnineas ; which Mr. Flint is to 
deliver to the then Eoxoya in the Company’s name. 

List of investment for the Prince Henry at Limpo ; — 

The investments comprise China-ware, tea, and raw 
silk ; but as the Prince Henry covXfX not pursue her voyage 
to Lim[)o after the prohibition of the Emperor came to be 
known to her supercargoes, it were useless to extract the 
quantities. 

Notice in extract of letter [from the Council for China 
at Canton! to the supercargoes destined for the Port of 
Limpo, dated February 15, 1759 : — 

The Pi'ince llciuy did not proceed to Limpo, from a 
certainty of being obliged to return to Canton should it have 
been attempted ; and upon a supposition that her going 
there at an inauspicious time might prevent our again 
attempting that trade when the favourable circumstance of a 
new Tsongtuc being ap[)ointed there might bring it about. 

Instructions by the Court to supercargoes taking pas- 
sage from England on the Edgecote and Chesterfield^ and 
already in China, dated January^ 10, 1759, contain the 
following : • 
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Pa 7 'agraphs i and ii8. — The Court constitute the ten 
supercargoes named a joint Council for managing their 
affairs in China. The members are divided into three 
grades, with apportioned commission on the investments. 
The detail is omitted in this abstract, as more properly 
belonging to a narrative of the rise and progress of the 
trade to Canton. 

Mr. James Flint, who had been employed several years 
at Limpo, to be fifth second in the Superior Council. 

. Paragraphs 19, 47, 48, 49, 52 and 58. — The Court had 
received information of the difificulties which the super- 
cargoes of the Onslow, Messrs. Blount and .Flint, un- 
expectedly met in the last voyage to Chusan from the 
superior Government at Limpo ; followed by the an- 
nouncement, on their departure, that the Tsongtuc would 
not admit another ship to have a cargo, should the 
Company send one. 

Reflecting the intelligence-^first, that this opposition 
owed its origin to the mandarins and merchants of Canton, 
who had a vivid interest in preventing European ships 
from going to any other part of China ; and, secondly, that 
the recent appointment of the former Tsongtuc. oi Canton to 
the same office over the province which comprehends Limpo 
would extend this mandarin’s power and influence, and give 
him a direct opportunity to e.xercisc both in favouring the 
trade of Canton and defeating the Company’s persevering 
efforts for admittance to Limpo and Chusan — the Court 
observe all these adverse circumstances had diminished 
the long-indulged hope of establishing a trade at Limpo. 
Nevertheless, adverting to the success which their super- 
cargoes for two connected seasons (namely, i755 *75^) 

had olatained there in effecting investments, the Company 
will not be discouraged from renewing the enterprize of 
acquiring an authorized trade to that part of China so long 
as a distant hope remains that the existing obstructions 
may be overcome by application to the ^superior Govern- 
ment. ■ « ■ . 
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With this view, the Court conditionally consign to Limpo 
or Chusan two ships, namely, the Edgecote, with a cargo 
value ^^26,833 3s., and the Chesterjieldy invoiced ‘ at 
;^ 26,687 IS. I id. ; and appoint the following persons as a 
branch of the General Council, to conduct the Company’s 
affairs at Limpd*^ — namely, Thomas Fitzhugh, James Flint, 
and Benjamin Torin. 

The Court urge both the Council at Canton and the 
supercargoes nominated for the undertaking to continue 
the trade to Limpo, if it be possible ; provided equally good 
terms can be obtained as at Canton. 

The glasses of uncommon dimensions which Mr. Flint 
had engaged . to provide as a present to the Emperor, to 
reach His Majesty by the medium of a Chinese gentleman 
who had filled a high office, were now sent ; and the Court 
entertained hopes that the supercargoes would find the 
acceptance of this present operate auspiciously on their 
application, so as to gain admission for one or both ships to 
trade at Limpo on advantageous terms. 

Paragraphs 19, 20, and 21. — Messrs. Fitzhugh and 
Torin go out as passengers on the Edgecote dind the Chester- 
field, which are to touch at Batavia. If there joined by 
Mr. Flint, these three are to consult the latest advices from 
Limpo, and weighing the chances of success, at their 
discretion proceed direct thither, or order the vessels to 
Macao. If they do not meet Mr. Flint at Batavia, the 
ships are to touch at Macao ; in which case the question of 
pursuing the voyage to Limpo was to be decided by the 
whole Council for China ; who, as circumstances may dictate, 
are to send one or both ships on to that port, or relinquish' 
the trade thither for the present. * 

• The Council for China at Cantori to the supercargoes 
[touching at Batavia] destined for the Port of Limpo 
wrote under date February 15, 1759. 

We give you our lajtest intelligence from Limpo for your 
better government. That there is a prohibition laid against 
your going to that port, you must already know frpm the 
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accounts carried home by Mr. Blount, Since that time we 
have had certain information of the Elong built there being 
destroyed ; the Hoitgist, and every other person employed 
by the Company, ordered to quit the place ;,and a positive 
mandate published enjoining the chief magistrates not to 
suffer, on any pretext, a European ship to* stay at Chusan, 
nor even supply the crew with common necessaries after so 
long a voyage, but oblige them forthwith to leave the port. 
This strict order has been given by the new 'I'songtnc of 
that province, (who went from hence) undoubtedly at the 
instigation of the merchants of Canton, He is lately gone 
up to Court. Should he not return to the V^iceroyalty of 
the province of Che-keang, there will be an oj>ening to 
introduce the trade again. W'^e therefore recommend that 
you stop at Macao, where you may receive every reejuisite 
intelligence from us, and whence Mr. Flint will accompany 
you, if there be the least probability of succeeding. 

Notice of a letter not extant, occurring in extract of a 
letter from the Superior Council at Canton, dated December 

29. 1759- 

[About the beginning of August] Messrs, Lockwood, 
Francis Wood, and Flint [detached on a special affair to 
Macao] wrote the Secret Committee that they had pur- 
chased of Captain Wilson, of the Pitt, a small snow, which 
he had brought with him to lead through the unknown and 
intricate passage he came. The China supercargoes 
designed her for two purposes [namely, to convey Mr. 
Flint to Limpo ; and, if necessary, to the Port of Pekin. 
Diary next cited\ 

Narrative in extracts from Canton diary and consulta- 
tions. The Council for China, at Canton, wrote as follows 
in a letter to Mr. Francis Wood, at Macao : — 

“ We (Messrs, Lockwood, Devisme, and Thomas) this 
day visited the Tsmgtnc of Canton by his own appointment ; 
when he told us that he was extremely displeased at Mr. 
Flint’s going to Limpo, and that he positively forbade his 
return to Canton.” 
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Notc.---\t appears from subsequent entries that Mr. 
Flint went alone in a snow from Macao for Limpo, as a 
precursor to the ships expect(;d from England consigned to 
Chusan ; and that, besides negotiating for the renewal 'of 
trade there, he had to effect the transmission to the 
Emperor’s Court of a complaint on the jDart of the Com- 
pany’s factory at Canton, against the IJoppo of that place. 

The Canton letter of yVugust 12th procc^eds to state, 
that the Esoivyluc declared to the Council for China that he 
had jicrpiitted Mr. b'lint to stay at Macao only until the 
departure of the ships for Europe, expecting him to embark 
in one of them. “We urged, it had been impossible for us 
to send him .away, he being obliged to follow the Company’s 
orders, which were for his going to Limpo ; and all we could 
do was to acquaint our honourable employers of the unex- 
pected opposition, and wait their answer. 'I'his he said we ■ 
might do, but insisted on Mr. Flint’s not returning hither ; 
that if he did, the Government of Canton would positively 
show their resentment to him. Notwithstanding we offered 
several arguments for his provisional stay, the Tsongtjcc 
continued resolute in requiring that Mr. Flint should pro- 
ceed for England this season. 

“ He said the two ships gone for Limpo must return 
hither, as the Emperor’s orders must be complied with, 
and they will not be permitted to trade there.” 

Note . — Both parties in this conference speak as if the 
ships had proceeded direct from Batavia for Chusan ; but 
ten days after this date they arrived off Macao, to have 
their conditional consignment to Limpo decided by the 
latest information . — Letter to the Company, cited below. 

The Superior Council at Canton then communicate their 
' ownjopinion to the supercargoes waiting and expected at 
; Macao ; as conclusive against sending on both ships : 

; fearing that the obstacles to success cannot be surmounted, 

' they consider one ship sufficient to make the trial ; and they 
; remind Mr. Wood that by the Company’s contingent 
instructiops if Messrs. Fitzhugh, Wood, and Torin deter- 
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mine to proceed for Chusan with one ship, the Chesterfield 
is that appointed. 

The Council for China at Canton, to the Company, 
dafed December, 29, 1 759 : * 

The “ CHESTEttFiELD’s ” Voyage to Chusan, * 

On August 22, 1759 the? Edgecote and the Chesterfield arrived off Macao. 
"Messrs. Fitzhugh and Torin proceeded in the laUer to Chusan : where they 
waited until October 26th, in expectation of the snow from Tienting [in 
which was Mr. Flint] joining them. At length, finding nothing could per- 
suade the mandarins to permit their contracting for a cargo at Limpo, the 
supercargoes departed thence; and on November 6, 1759, the (Hhesierfield 
returned to Canton.” , 

, This was the final experiment ; and the Council for 
China conclude their notice of it with this observation : 

We are much afraid nothing but an express order from 
the Emperor can open that port to Europeans.’’ 

Mr. Flint’s Mission. 

“[About the beginning of August, 1759] Mr. Flint proceeded in a snow 
to open a negotiation with the Viceregal Government of Limpo. On his 
arrival at Limpo he was told he must not stay there : nor should he even 
have common necessaries ; and that no trade in . future should ever be 
suffered to be carried on with Europeans at that port. He did with diffi- 
culty persuade them to receive our Chop (that of the Company’s Council 
for China), representing the grievances which we then laboured under at 
Canton ; when he was forced away, even to return (had he gone to Canton 
as the mandarins of Chusan intended) against the Monsoon, Instead of 
returning, he however proceeded to Tienting, the Port of Pekin, distant 
about three days’ journey from that city. Here, by some money properly 
placed, the petition in Chinese was so publicly shown, that it soon came to 
the IiLmi^eror’s knowledge, and was carried to Court, The Emperor imme- 
diately ordered a Great Man, or Tayjen^ to proceed for Canton ; Mr. Flinf 
was ordered to join Jiim upon the road, and attend him down by land. 
Meanwhile the Emperor sent an express to the Cfioncoon of Fokien, com- 
manding him to come directly hither ; on his arrival to suspend the Hoppo 
of Canton (which was done) ; afterwards to wait until the deputed Tayjen 
from Pekin with Mr. Flint arrived ; and then these two magistrates, ♦with 
the Tsongtu of this province, to sit in judgment on the said Hoppo^ ex- 
amining as well the native merchants, as Mr. Flint and several other 
European factors, in proof of the accusations. 

, * This letter contains besides a retrospect to occurrences long previous 
, giving some of the dates, and leaving others to be collected from the cor 
fespondence then extant. . * 
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Mr. Flint remained ih the city, namely, Canton, ten days ; at the 
expiration of which time he was examined, then was told our accusations 
were proved to be true, and same day came to our factory. Four days 
after this the layjens received the Europeans of every nation : the French 
delivered a petition in Chinese ; and each of the other nations one, in their 
own language, to fhe same j)urpose as ours. These great men repeated to us 
what they had before said to Mr.' Flint ; they told us the Hoppo was deposed,' 
and another would soon bo appointed from Court. 

“ Th^ following impositions were immediately taken off, namely : 

“The 3 per cent, on all sycee money paid into the Hoppo's house for' 
duties, which was laid on under pretence of making up the deficiency of 
the Canton weights compared with those of Pekin. 

“The increase of duties from Fosham to this place. 

“ The charge of coming from or going to Macao, which had risen to 
above 50 dollars. 

“ The ]ircsents to the ILppo houses on the ship^s going away, and what 
was forced to be given by the linguist and compradores for liberty to attend 
us, and every other imposition, except the 1,950 and 6 per cent. ; these go 
to the Emperor. AVe are of opinion these w'ould be remitted, \vas it pos- 
sible to get them properly represented, as the Emperor is disposed to 
favour us. 

We (the Council at Canton) are under great apprehensions that the 
vessel we sent up is lost. We have nbws that after Mr. Flint had landed 
from her she sailed from Tionting in August or September, but have since 
heard nothing of her. 

“ A short time after these favourable appearances, namely, on December 
i 759 > the desired to see Mr. Flint, to let us know the Emperor's 

orders relating to our affairs. We (the Council for China) desired to go in to 
the city wuth him, which was permitted. On our reaching the Tsongtuits 
palace, the Chinese merchants who acted as messengers and attendants 
l^roposed our going in one at a time : we told them, as Mr. Flint had been 
summoned on the Company’s affairs, we must all be present. After some 
altercation we imagined it to be agreed that we should go in company. 
Upon hearing Mr. Flint called, we proceeded together: we were received 
by a mandarin at the first gate, and advanced through two courts, with 
seeming complaisance from the o.^cers in waiting. On our coming to the 
gate of the inner court of the palace our swords were forced from us ; we 
then were hurried on (even forced) into the Tsongtuc's presence, and there, 
in endeavouring to compel us to pay homage after their custom, they at 
last threw us down ; when the Tsongtuc^ seeing us resolute and determined 
not to submit to their base humiliations, ordered his people to desist. He 
then gave command for Mr. Plint to advance toward him ; poiinted to an 
edict, which he said was from the Emperor, for Mr. Flint’s banishment to 
Macao for three years, and then to England, never more to come into this 
country : this, the Tsongtuc said, was to be inflicted on him for his going to 
Limpo when it was his Imperial Majesty's positive order that no ships 
should go thither. He further announced that the man wno confessed to 
have written the petition in Chinese which Mr. Flint carried with him 
thither, and also delivered at Tienting^ was to be beheaded this day for 
treacherously encouraging us to take this step. The notwithstanding, 
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told ns that our complaint against the IIoppo was true ; that the Emperor 
was jdcased with it; and that the Hoppo was proved to be a very bad 
man. 

“ On December 9lh, the French, Danes, Swedes, and Dutch mfetatthe 
English factory, where we agreed,"' one and all, to inform the Chinese mer- 
chants who were ] )rcsent that all these nations protested as one against the 
Tsongtuc for his behaviour to the English Council on the 6th instant ; 
that we sliould accpiaint our different Companies of his unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings, in order that a mode might be devised to make it known to His 
Imi)erial Majesty, who we arc convinced will avenge the affront put upon 
us, as he is disposed to favour us. 

“We hear that Mr. Flint is in close confinement within a league of 
Macao ; but the Chinese authorities will not permit letters to pass between 


Instructions by the Court to the Council for China, 
December 7, 1759. 

Paragraph 4 a 7 id 18. — Having received a letter from 
Mr. Flint, stating the causes which had impeded the 
trade at Limpo, and giving his opinion that on the present 
Tsongtuc going out of office (the appointment being fer 
three years) all obstacles would be removed — the Court 
forbear to station any ship this season for Limpo, or to give 
any directions concerning the prosecution of the attempt, 
leaving that to the discretion of the Council at Canton ; 
who may, if they see fit, consign one of the China ships to 
that port. 

Letter from the Secret Committee to Messrs. Lockwood, 
Fitzhugh, Blount, Kinnersley, and Wood, at Canton. 
Dated March 5, 1 760. 

The advices from China received by the Pitt, which ar- 
rived at Kinsale on February 23rd, giving “ reason to believe 
the trade to Limpo is again opened," the Secret Committee 
appraise the Council for China, that though no ship had 
F>een appointed for Chusan this season, yet the commanders 
of all the China ships were ordered to stop at Macao, “on 
purpose ” that the Council at Canton may fix on any one or 
two if necessary, of such ships to be consigned to Limpo. 

'this united .iction and unanimity of opinion are rendered more re- 
markable by the fact that the Seven Years’ War was then at its height in 
Fairope and also in India. 
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Letter from Mr. Flint, a prisoner near Macao, to Messrs. 
Lockwood, &c.. Council at Canton, March 23, 1 760. 

“ Gentlemen, — As it is now three months since our parting, I hope you 
have recovered froni the fright of that day ; but for my part, I have not had 
one hour’s rest with the thoughts of these fellows, and being shut up in four 
small rooms, with bars before the doors and windows so much like a cage, 
and locked up at nights, with the beating of four or five gongs and bamboos 
from seven at night until six in the morning, and two men sleeping in the 
room for fear I sliould make away with myself. 

** The mandarin is very civil, gives me great comfort by encouraging a 
hope of my getting out by the latter end of the year. He made a repre- 
sentation in my favour to all the great men ; and the Tsougtuffs answer was 
very civil. A few days ago the Act of Grace for the benefit of prisoners 
came down, and a mandarin has made a general represention for me to 
rake the benefit of it, a.s I am within the Act. As he has desired me to 
lend him eight hundred tael, I would have you give it him ; but it must be 
kept a secret, for if anybody should know of it he would be turned out of 
his [dace ; you may })ay it to the bearer, lie has been very good to me ; he 
does not understand any English ; yem will get it ready for him. put up in 
small parcels, to take away as soon as he comes ; he will come the next day 
for it; and you must send your China servant out of the way, that he may 
not see him.” 

The last paragraph .states that Mr. Flint had sent 
a few days before, by a Chinese named Atchan, for 150 
dollars to hire a cook, and buy his own jjrovisions. Atchan’ 
made much difficulty of undertaking the message, and 
would have been confined twelve days in the guard-room 
fordoing it, had not Mr. Flint interceded for him with the 
mandarin desiring the above specified loan. 

Instructions by the Court to the Council for China, dated 
December 31, i 760. 

Paragraph 21. — The orders of the Emperor of China 
prohibiting the Company from trading at Limpo were so 
positive, and altogether the difficulties in the way of re- 
opening trade at that port were so great, that the Court 
entertained “ no hopes ” of .surmounting them. But being 
still unwilling to lose sight of “so desirable an object,” they 
instructed the China Council to embrace any opportunity 
that might offer for th^it purpose, provided the attempt 
might be made without offence to the Chinese Government, 
and with fcasonable expectations of success. 

‘5 
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Paragraphs 23 and 25. — The manner of presenting the 
memorial to the Emperor for redress of grievances in the 
year 1759, coupled with the attempt then made to*, reopen 
the trade of Limpo contrary to the Emperor’s positive 
orders, together with some other unlucky incidents, having 
excited the disgust and resentment of some of the great 
men, and particularly the Tsonghic of Canton, the Court 
were so apprehensive of the consequences, that they deter- 
mined to despatch the ship Royal George before the other 
ships, in order to convey instructions to the Company’s 
supercargoes at Canton, relating to an intended negotiation 
with the Viceroy. 

Paragraph 41. — Immediately upon the liberation of Mr. 
Flint he was to return to England by the first conveyance. 

Instructions by the Court to Captain Nicholas Shottowe, 
commander of the ship Royal George, as agent to the Com- 
pany “ for a negotiation with the Tsonghu of the provinces 
of Canton and Quangsi.” Dated January 21, 1761. 

These instructions are chiefly confined to the cere- 
monials to be observed, and refer to the Court’s memorial 
to the Tsongtuc, to sundry documents^ and to the informa- 
tion which the agent should receive from the supercargoes on 
his arrival, as the best means of possessing him with the 
situation of affairs, and of the objects to be attained ; briefly 
specifying the latter to be the conciliation of the great men, 
and a redress of grievances. For which purpose the 
powers of the agent were to be uncontrolled by the 
supercargoes. 

Abstract as far as relates to Limpo of the Court’s 
memorial to the TsongHtc of Canton and Quangsi. Dated 
January 21, 1761. 

After explaining that their vessel's having visited Limpo 
contrary to the Emperor’s edict was owing to the super- 
cargoes’ believing the edict to be a fabrication of their 
enemies, the Company desire the Tsongtuc' s good offices in 
procuring the liberation of Mr. Flint, who was punished with 
a severe imprisonment for obeying their orders, which they 
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never apprehended could disgust the Emperor or his minis- 
ters, promising that if deemed an improiier person to 
remain in China, Mr, Flint should immediately fiuit the 
country. 

Notices in Diary of the Council for China at Canton. 

December 22, 1760. — Mr. h'lint still continues in confine- 
ment, We h;,ive heard nothing from him for several months, 
though we are told he is well. 

7 nly 10, 1761. — Mr. Flint is still in Gonfinement, 
without a possibility of getting any intelligence from him. 

October 50. 1762. — The merchants came to acquaint us. 
that an order was come from Court for releasing Mr. Flint. 
That he would be brought to Wampoa on November 3rd, 
in order to be put on board one of our ships, as he will 
not be permitted to come to Canton, and that we must go 
down to receive him, and give a receipt for his person. A 
‘receipt being positively insisted on as necessary, and the 
Chinese merchants saying they should be brought into 
trouble if it was refused, the majority of the Council agreed 
to give one. 

Noi'cmbcr 5, 1762. — Mr. Flint was carried to Wampoa 
by the Chinese, and put on board the Horsendon. 


R in-RosPKCTivE Observations. 

It is important to notice that the letter of the Chumpein 
at Chusan to the English Company takes no notice of the 
title or office of Kin£s Consul, borne by Mr. Catchpoole, 
while he desires, in a very marked manner, that all the 
English ships coming thither may be under the orders of 
the Company’s President. On the one hand, there is abun- 
dant evidence that the English Company’s three Presidents 
in. India, bearing the same title of King’s Consul — in Surat, 
on the coast, and in Bengal — made the latter office more 
prominent than the former, by an ostentatious display of tEe 
royal credentials, and a consequent claim of superior power. 
Here, on- the contrary, all the documents belonging to the 
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period of Consul and President Catchpoole' s three voyages to 
Chusan, are nearly silent respecting his assumption of the 
former title ; it is therefore inferred, either that the exercise 
of his authority as King’s Consul was checked or suppressed 
by the Chinese Governor, on the first publication of such a 
commission ; or that the Viceroy and officers of the province, 
apprehending that the Imperial Court at .Pekin would 
not allow them to tolerate the exercise of a power in China 
founded oa a commission from a foreign king, evaded a 
recognition of it by contemptuous silence. Indeed, the 
only instances in which the diaries and letters from Chusan 
record that Mr. Catchpoole exerted, or rather claimed to 
exert, the authority of Consul, was over the captains of 
ships, in their relation as Company’s servants, when the 
office and distinction of a President would have been quite 
sufficient and more congruous and not at all in any direct 
negotiation with the mandarins, and that this secluded and 
almost clandestine appeal to his superior power as Con.sul 
was rather pernicious than otherwise. 

For the rest there is nothing to blame in the conduct of 
the servants of either Company who successively visited 
Chusan. They studiously refrained from giving the Chinese 
Government any just cause of offence. If they erred it was 
on the side of compliance. Thus Consul Catchpoole, 
thinking to purchase his stay, submitted to all the demands 
of the Chumpcin, which exhibit a progressive system of 
extortion. And the supercargoes, in subsequent voyages, 
occasionally exceeded the Company’s instructions in con- 
senting to land half their ordnance, and to pay higher 
duties than at Canton, to avoid being sent from the pbrt 
without a cargo. Lastly, it is to be observed, that the 
Consul never went to Canton, which was perhaps fortunate 
both for the English and United Companies. 
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At a time when meetings are being held in many of the 
chief cities of India, and a number of memorials and peti- 
tions are being prepared and adopttal for presentation to 
the Secretary of State for India, to extend the present 
limit of age for the admission of natives to the Covenanted 
Civil Service, and when most touching appc'als are being 
made to the Government of this country and of England to 
lay the doors of that service open to the natives of India, 
and to {dace them on a footing of equality with the English 
civilians by letting them into all the higher appointments, 
I think it worth while suggesting a middh'. course, which 
will, I hope, be satisfactory to both tlie contending parties, 
and the adoption of which might, in my humble opinion, 
tend to soothe the niflled spirit that jiervades the 
country. 

It is now mort; than ever necessary that any scheme or 
project which may have for its object the amelioration of 
the condition of Uk’ natives of India should n<jt be lightly 
thrown aside, but should rather receive the closest attention 
that can be bestowed upon it. The question concerns not 
only the individual well-being of the natives of India, 
but also the interests of the Empire itself. For that Empire 
dtiring a long time to come must continue to be a large 
employer of native energy and native intelligence, and 
the more easy and comfortable the condition of life which 
it may be able to offer to its employees, the more likely is it 
to be served both cheaply and faithfully. 

It is satisfactory to observe that by means of a liberal 
English education, chiefly at the expense of the State, the 
people of India have been made tolerably familiar with the 
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aims and objects of the Government of England in India. 
I must admit that there has been a great deal done of late 
years towards the promotion of the wishes and interests of 
the people of India, which clearly shows what is the prin- 
cipal object of British rule in India, One glorious instance of 
this noble policy should be sufficient — I mean the liberty of 
the press and the liberty of public speech. ■ This privilege 
permits our educated men to speak and write with freedom 
about State policy and other matters, to an extent which is 
almost unheard-of in any other country of Europe or Asia. 
When these valuable privileges are denied to all other, 
nations, is it not a matter for the natives to be deeply 
grateful for to their gracious and generous rulers ? 

I now come to the subject in hand. My proposal is to 
shut out the natives of India altogether — so far as their 
examination and admission in England is concerned — from 
the Covenanted Civil Service-, to which they are at present 
admitted, firstly, under a competitive examination held in 
England, and secondly, under an English Act of Parlia- 
ment, which has empowered certain high officers of State 
to select a certain number of natives every year for ad- 
mission into the service. I quite agree with all the mo- 
mentous political reasons that are urged by those who 
oppose the wholesale and indiscriminate admission of 
natives to the service on a footing of equality as to 
rank, grade, status, emoluments, &c., with their British 
compeers. 

Proclamations and State pledges are to be taken for 
what they are worth — more especially when these have 
been made at a time when the country was in a state tif 
political ferment, or passing through a vast political trans- 
formation like that effected when the territories of British 
India, until then ruled by a despotic body of merchants, 
commonly known as the John Company Bahadoor, passed 
under the direct rule of the Crown. These pledges, I say, 
can never have been meant at the time to be carried out in 
letter and spirit according to the wish and desire of those 
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for whose benefit they were intended. They were a set of 
voluntary assurances on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to promote the interests of the people of India as far 
as lay in thejr power, and to govern all their subjects 
with justice and impartiality as far as the circumstances of 
each particular case would permit. Every man, every 
British Indian subject, must know that he is at the mercy 
of his rulers, that in India we have no constitutional 
Government like that of England — that here we have a 
kind of mild despotism, or imperi.alism, .and that he should 
be thankful to his rulers for the smallest mercies that they 
are kind enouuh to offer him — and that In; is not entitled 
as of right — though he may be evc;ry tvay qu.alified for it — 
to all the high and rc'sponsiblc appointments in the adminis- 
tration of the country. It ill becomes us, therefore, to 
make such proclamations and plc;dges a peg to hang all our 
grievances and .arguments upon, and to ask for admission 
into the service on a footing of equality with the rulers of 
the country as a pure matter of right, and not a friendly 
concession. 

It cannot but be obvious to the meanest understanding 
th.at for certain grave political reasons all the high offices 
of State shoidd, as a matter of course, be reserved for the 
members of the ruling race. I am quite convinced that on 
political and prudentii 1 grounds, not only should the higher 
administrative appointments be reserved for the English- 
men, but th.at English agency is almost indispensable for 
the peace, well-being, and efficient administration of the 
country. Not that I doubt for one moment the qualifica- 
tioh by ability, education, and integrity of the natives to 
hold arid discharge, to the entire satisfaction of their rulers, 
the duties of these high .offices of State, but I fear that the 
natives of this country seldom possess the self-reliance, firm- 
ness of character, and tact, so necessary in cases of emer- 
gency. I am firmly of opinion, on the other hand, that 
both on political and financial grounds native subordinate 
agency should have wider and more extended play in the 
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work of governing their country. But I think the Govern- 
ment are only sowing the seeds of future embarrassments 
and race-antagonism, in not boldly announcing the fact that 
European and native agency must necessarily be regarded 
as distinct and separate. The Government should not be 
indifferent to the just claims of the niitives for admission 
into the service, so long as native agency occupies a subor- 
dinate rank in the work of administration. The question 
is, How far can the Government accede to the request of 
the natives to be admitted into the service — even its sub- 
ordinate branches — without endangering the peace and 
safety of the Empire, and the welfare and good govern- 
ment of the masses ? 

If the Government were to give some tangil>le proof of 
the reality of their intention to carry out a policy of 
freely admitting the natives to the subordinate Civil Service, 
and laydown rules whereby a certain number of lower-grade 
appointments should be reserved for and given away to 
natives proportionately to the admission of Igiiglish civilians 
to the higher appointments every year, a great deal of the 
present race-jealousy, excitement, and heart-burning would 
vanish, and the Government would be spareil the bitter cry 
which is raised now and then that the “ firmans of the 
Kaisar-i-Hind are like the firmans of the Sultan of Turkey 
-in days gone by.” 

When England took India, hundreds of thousands of 
tnen were struggling for her possession. The Moguls 
wanted to possess her, the Maharathas fought and plun- 
dered their way close up to that result, and Pindarees, 
Rajpoots, Mysorians, were all struggling in a devil’s dance 
of anarchy and plunder to obtain the prize. Ehgland, 
however, stepped in and saved India from them all. For 
nearly a century she has advanced in the pathway of 
civilization. Like the young ladies of the day, an attempt 
has been made to make her accomplished by means of 
every modern improvement. The policy of England in 
India is essqptially one of internal development and 
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domestic progress. India has become the envy of all Euro- 
pean nations ; one of them at least is supposed to be cast- 
ing amorous glances at her. If England took her hand 
away from Ijer to-day, she would to-morrow be lying 
dishevelled and distracted on the ground, with crowds of 
men fighting like demons for the possession of her crown. 

It is, however, satisfactory to learn that, with a marvellous 
unanimity, the people of India have silently but eloquently 
signified their assent to the new mode of governing intro- 
duced by England, It cannot be too strongly impressed 
on every native chief in India that had it not been for the 
perfect security conferred by Hritish protection, the native 
dynasties would have been not unfrequently displaced In 
conse<piencc of mutual wars or popular disturbances. 
Since the advent of the English nation here as our rulers, 
peace and prosperity have been ensured, and law and 
justice administered ecpially to rich and poor. Every 
loyal native of India will do well to remember that, in 
conquering India, Englishmen have frcx:d the toiling 
millions of this country from the bonds of slavery and the 
oppression of foreign tyrants, and that the misery attendant 
on lawlessness and general chaos has b(.;come a thing of 
the past under their rule and sway. We admit that the 
people of India must be educate.d to take an interest in the 
affairs of India, if tl is country is to be governed in such a 
way as to make it a contented and useful portion of the 
Empire. The British mission of civilizing and developing 
the natural resources of the country is as arduous as it is 
noble ; it is full of difficulties on account of the great 
distance between the Indian Empire and Great Britain, 
where the head Government is located, the variety of 
languages spoken by the different races that inhabit the 
country, the reserved and unsociable nature of John Bull in 
India, the spirit of Imperialism that pervades generally all 
classes of the Government officials, and many other reasons 
which increase the difficulties of governing the people with 
ease and freedom. It is much to be regretted that the 
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benign English rule is sometimes, through ignorance, 
talked lightly of in consequence of a little high-handedness 
of growing Imperialism, and some acts of indiscretion on 
the part of some members of the Civil Service that tend to 
widen the breach between the rulers and the ruled. Caste 
prejudices, absence of social meetings and gatherings, and 
the want of common courtesy towards the natives by some 
Englishmen, are day by day becoming so prominent that 
an impartial observer inclines to the belief -that there is 
something in the very^atmosphere of the country which 
inclines even English gentlemen to approach in practice to 
what has been aptly termed “ Oriental despotism.” 

Now what I propose, in the first place, is to abolish and 
do away altogether with the Statutory Civil Service as it 
exists at present. I am strongly opposed to the jjresent 
system of admission to the service by'the selection and patron- 
age of one or more'' men in high office, rather than by the 
door of open competition. I am for a fair field and no 
favour. The only thing I wish to see is an end of this 
unseemly and everlasting quarrel between the natives and 
Englishmen for high or low appointments in the adminis- 
tration, and .some permanent arrangement on a fair and 
impartial basis, which would remove the cause of all future 
complaints on both sides. The patronage system has opened 
a door to all sorts of jobbery and favouritism, and the result 
of it is a iDlentiful crop of abuses. The indiscriminate 
admission of candidates by patronage, favour, or influence 
in high quarters, is most disastrous to the service itself, and 
we are, therefore, of neces.sity thrown back upon the good 
old system of admission by competition, though in a some- 
what modified form. I have had some personal experience 
of many of these thrice-happy mortals who have been able 
to secure comfortable berths in the service by patronage, 
but of whom all I can say is that they are out of place, and 
perhaps not quite fit for the posts they hold, and their 
proper places would have been at some. school or college. 

These men have proved, as a rule (though I know of 
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exceptions), inferior to their countrymen who have entered 
the service through the door of competition in England. 
One can find many a statutory civilian who is, either from 
ignorance or cejneeit, totally incapable of deciding between* 
the length of two straws, and nevertheless these are the 
very men selected to govern the subject masses of a large 
province or district of the Empire. It was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that the system, based on this short-sighted 
policy, would sooner or later collapse on account of its 
innate weakness or foolishness, and that it would be a 
source of dissatisfaction and trouble to the large anti daily 
increasing class of our university men. 1 say, give every- 
body his due, and h't the test be a competitive examination 
all round, both for natives and Englishmen. By these 
means we shall be able to have at our command any 
amount of good, sound, workable material for filling up the 
high and responsible offices ©f the service. Let merit, 
intellect, learning, and high education alone carry all before 
them in the service of the country. The Statutory Service 
as it is — a singular Indian stew' of incongruous materials — 
has already beem nick-named “ The Curry and Rice Service,” 
and if this s) stem of patronage were allowed to continue for 
many years longer, it might earn for itself a most unenviable 
notoriety. Of course, if the Government of India like to go 
into the highways and byways for men they can get them. 
When we remember that the weal and woe of this large 
Empire (which has of necessity to be administered by a 
mere handful of men) hangs upon the high tone and the 
esprit de corps of what was one of the best administrative 
services the world has ever seen, it is impossible not to feel 
anxious for the future of India. When men of poor intel- 
lect, or utter incapacity for the noble and highly responsible 
work of administration, enter the service, the finger of 
scorn is naturally pointed at them by all Englishmen and 
natives alike, and they become in the end the laughing- 
stock of their own body and of the world at large. Let 
the system of nomination by patronage be knocked on the 
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head, and let the entire body of the service be thoroughly 
overhauled. Nothing of real importance can be done 
unless this system is condemned as radically wrong and 
unsuitable, and a new and better one adopted, conceived 
on broad lines of State policy and the actual circumstances 
and political exigencies of the country. 

I therefore propose that a separate and independent 
branch of the Covenanted Civil Service be organized and 
established in India solely for the natives, and that all the 
lower-grade appointments be reserved for them to the ex- 
clusion of Englishmen and Eurasians. I also suggest that 
the branch service shall be subordinate to the main service, 
and that no natives be allowed to compete with Englishmen 
at the Civil Service examination to be held in England. 

An examination should be held in India for the natives 
simultaneously with the English one, or at different times, and 
the examiners should be appointed and sent out from Eng- 
land. I propose that at such local examinations, held annually 
for the natives in the Presidency towns of India, only those 
candidates shall be admitted who hold the degree of M.A. 
and LL.B. from one of the Indian universities, irrespective of 
their being already in the public service or not. The success- 
ful competitors at this examination should then be appointed 
to the service under the. same rules and conditions as are 
now in force in regard to the statutory civilians, and the 
limit of age shall be extended to twenty-seven years. In 
the case of M.A.s and LL.B.s already in the service, this 
privilege may be safely e.xtendcd, irrespective of the limit 
of age, as their official exjDeriencc appears to be a good 
ground for extending such indulgence to them, over and 
above the fact of their degree being a sufficient warrant 
for their admission to the examinations. It is the soundest 
policy to encourage university men by giving M.A.S and 
LL.B.s opportunities for appearing at this examination. 
Besides the invaluable culture and training of the uni- 
versity, the special knowledge acquired by actual work in 
the service, the fresh studies which they may prosecute in 
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order to qualify for passing the examinations, will be a par- 
ticularly valuable means for raising the standard of qualified 
candidates. Indeed, in whatever light I look at this 'pro- 
posal, I only find satisfactory reasons to favour the idea of 
admitting the higher grades of university graduates to the 
test of this examination. The number of appointments to 
be thus competed for, should be one-half of the number of 
appointments to the Civil Serv'ice. At the same time. 
Government should not only give a solemn assurance of 
their intention to carry out this policy, but should actually 
appoint a few of the picked and tried men of the subor- 
dinate native service (after serving in the line for seven or 
eight years) to a limited number of the best paid and 
superior offices. It is a weak and unwise policy to promi.se 
like a prince and pay like a miser : to admit the natives to 
the service on a footing of equality, leaving open to them 
all the appointments, high and low, and when responsible 
and high offices fall vacant to evade their promotion thereto 
by sophistry and specious arguments, and to .shuflle out of 
an unpleasant obligation. 

This subordinate native Civil Service project should, I 
think, be as thorough, just and generous, in its organization, 
as it can possibly be made, so as to leave no cause for the 
natives to be dissatisfied with it. The promptitude with which 
this new scheme may be organized and adopted, will render it 
all the more welcome to those in whose favour it is intended 
to operate. All the rules and regulations as to pay, pension, 
emoluments, &c., now applicable to the statutory civilians 
may be applied to the suboi'dinate Civil Service as well. I 
also suggest that the successful candidates, immediately after 
passing their examination in India, be required, without ex- 
ception, to make a short sojourn in England, say for two 
years, in order to finish their education, to learn men and 
manners, and to see something of the wide world beyond their 
own homes and country. . By travel and residence in foreign 
countries, particularly in England — one of the prominent 
centres of the civilized world — a native of India ncces- 
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sarily learns much that is of practical use to him in the 
affairs of every-day business life, and he has an opportunity 
to vmlearn a great deal of his old Indian habits, manners, 
associations and ideas, by observation and actual inter- 
course with the highly polished, educated, and civilized 
society of Europe. Most of these habits and ideas have 
grown with his growth, and strengthened with his. strength, 
and may be rather hard to shake off ; but everything rude, 
coarse, unrefined and uncouth in his nature, will be toned 
down and softened'by having an insight into real English 
life and character, and by a good breath of the bracing, 
healthy, free air of England. This will help to make him 
a decent, presentable, civilized being, fit to associate and 
move in the highly cultured and polished circles of Eng- 
land or India, fie will not then feel like a fish out of 
water in the society of Englishmen or women, and will 
boldly and freely mix with them on terms of friendliness 
and good fellowship, and will at least be able to command 
their respect and sympathy, if not affection and intimacy. 

This will make the service a compact and united body, 
and its members will be a pillar of strength to the Empire of 
India. It is ingrained in human nature to. return like for 
like, to return the coldness, reserve, and silent contempt of 
the Englishman with like treatment. It is the law of nature 
to retaliate, and this is the source of all evils and complaints 
between the native and English members of the service. 
I say that the brains of the natives are not alone to be culti- 
vated and refined, but let their hearts be also as cultivated 
and refined. They want much of candour, sincerity, libe- 
rality of principle, large-heartedness, delicacy of feeling, 
gentleness, sympathy for the weak, the wronged, the op- 
pressed, and honour for their own women, and respect for 
the weaker sex. They are wanting in many such noble 
qualities of heart, which are generally to be found in an 
average Englishman. During this compulsory sojourn in 
England, Government ought to adopt efficient measures for 
the young native civilians to be made acquainted, as far as 
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circumstances would permit, with everything that would 
help them in becoming polished gentlemen and men of the 
world, and also in increasing their necessarily limited -stock 
of observation and experience and common information on alt 
subjects of iniportance. Lef the natives know and actually 
feel that their services are valued and courted by the 
Government, and they will serve their rulers with greater 
loyalty, efficiency, zeal and honesty, just^in the same way as 
the mother loves her child, and the child returns her 
affection with double the interest. 

There cannotl)e a doubt about the necessity of extending 
the limit of age for the native. An Indian youth has not 
all the advantages from his childhood inypoint of training 
and education that an English boy has. To begin with, a 
native must have a thorough knowledge of English before 
he can get through his Civil Service e.xamination. Now, 
this in itself is a work of at_ least tcn_years. Greek and 
Latin arc taught as a matter of course to all the English 
boys at all the public schools of England, and thus there 
is a solid foundation laid for the boys’ future education, 
whereas it would be a Herculean task for the native boy 
to master these difficult languages at such a tender age. 
The physical strength and muscularity, the vigorous school 
and home discipline, the smooth easy life (without cares, 
troubles, anxieties, and privations) of most of the stout, 
healthy English lads, all facilitate the course of studies and 
their mental development and enlightenment. Few such 
advantages has the poor native lad, born, perhaps, of humble 
parents, who toil their lives away, and whose son has to 
fight hard from his boyhood against all_"sorts of difficulties 
and drawbacks, which cripple and'enervate his intellect and 
abilities, of however high order they may be, and knock half 
his life, vigour, and energy out of him. It is owing to such 
causes that some English writers charge the native educated 
youth with effeminacy, conceit, weak-mindedno.ss, want of 
firmness and decision of character, and a thousand other 
things. 
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Now last, but not least, is the point I have suggested of 
holding examinations in India. Government is deprived of 
the services of many bright and talented Indian youths who 
are “ wasting their sweetness on the desert air ” simply 
because they have no means' to study in England for a 
number of years, depending on the bare chance or possi- 
bility of being able to pass the Civil Service examination. 
There are hundreds of other difficulties in their way which 
an Englishman could never dream of, much less understand ; 
one of which is the inborn aversion of ages to leave their 
home and country and go beyond the seasi This is so in 
the case of Hindoos only, but still they are the most 
numerous race out of the two or three principal nationalities 
of India. Looking to all the circumstances of the people of 
the country, their modes of thought, their traditions, and 
their mode of life, this privilege of local examination should, 
I think, in fairness be granted to them. 

A word more and I have done. No end of modifica- 
tions of the existing rules and principles of the service have 
been suggested by public writers and speakers of the day 
(particularly the editor of the very ably-written paper, The 
Indian Spectator'), both in India and England, and the out- 
come of this huge discussion has been the glorious Statutory 
Civil Service. I now earnestly hope that some practical 
shape may be given to some of the many reasonable sug- 
gestions that are being made on all sides in India, so as to 
set at rest, once for all, this burning question of the day 
between the natives and English for their real or supposed 
rights, and that this furious controversy between the ruling 
and subject races may be put a stop to at once in some way 
which will meet the dearest wishes and aspirations o/ them 
all in as full and complete a manner as may be practicable. 
We have now waited and waited too long and patiently to 
see the end of this wordy warfare on this unpleasant and 
exciting subject, and no good prophet has yet risen to 
soothe the troubled waters of the ocean of this bitter dis- 
cussion. “ The sooner they all leave off their damnable 
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faces,” as Hamlet says, and introduce a practical subordinate 
Civil Service into the country, the better the public will like 
it. It is a pity that suggestions and hints coming from able 
and well-informed persons on such matters, whose indepen- 
dent opinion ought to be respected, are often put down as 
the “ chatter of irresponsible frivolity.” 

Before I conclude this, I must frankly say that the 
benign British Government has given peace and prosperity 
to the teeming millions, and if to confer shelter and spread 
peace and ease over the country of India, to give permanence 
to such a happy millennium, and to have sympathy with, and 
work out, the w(;Ifare of the peopk;, be noble aims, then the 
comforts and blessings which we enjoys under the English 
Raj prove beyond a doubt that they have succeeded in 
those aims. We ha\'C not words sufficient to express our 
love and gratitude for the heart-felt contentment we enjoy 
under our kind and paternal Cxovernment. Happy, most 
happy’, are the nations on whom the sun of the justice and 
rule of the British Government shines. 

It is the; earnest and sinc(;re pray’cr of every’ loy’al native 
of India that the Almighty God may ever make the sun of 
British prosjxa’ity shine over us, its loyal subjc:cts. 

\ussi;kv, vxjr.i'. SmauAujia-: Ginwai-LA. 

Broach. 
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Public attention is at the present moment absorbed in 
one subject-the celebration of the Jubilee. In this 
auspicious and historical event Asia participates as we 
as England. Many of the most remarkable passages o 
the reign of Queen Victoria relate to Eastern lands, and 
both in India and in China the most important inci- 
dents of our whole intercourse with those countries have 
occurred since 1837. It is ' unnecessary for us to dwell 
here on the circumstances which brought India under 
the direct authority of the Queen, and which added die 
new title of Empress of India to the style of the Sovereign 
of this realm, for in another part of the Review it has re- 
ceived adequate treatment at the hands of a distinguis le 
authority. But India has not alone been the scene of 
important changes during the present reign. In China 
events almost as important have taken place within the 
last half-century. Two wars and two treaties completely 
changed the character of our position in that country, and 
the long peace which has happily prevailed during the 
latter part of this period has brought about a good under- 
standing and cordial alliance between the two Staines which 
we may. hope will redound to their mutual advantage m 
the coming struggles of the Asiatic Continent. 

The celebration of the Jubilee finds the Queens 
Government entrusted with many fresh responsibilities, 
with the protection of a much extended Empire and of 
a vastly increased commerce, over those that devolve 
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upon it fifty years ago. But it is a high privilege to be 
able to say with a full appreciation of the’ embarrassment 
sometimes caused the e.xecutive by the acrimony of party 
strife, and admitting the doubts which all old people and 
nations entertain as to the value of what they possess, 
that, notwithstanding these elements of weakness, the 
country still possesses the resources and the courage to 
uphold its dominion in every quarter of the world. When 
the reflective mind looks back on the brilliant roll of 
Oueen Victoria’s reign the demand seems reasonable that 
at least in the year of her Jubilee it is inappropriate to 
suggest a curtailment of our responsibilities and the other 
contractions dictated by a craven policy. The reign 
which saw English supremacy established in the Punjab 
and beyond the Indus, and which witnessed its re-estab- 
-lishment in face of the most formidable military and civil 
revolt recorded in Eastern annals, and which also beheld 
English troops triumphant over Russia, victorious in China, 
in Persia, in Afghanistan, does not sound like the period 
in which we should admit our inferiority as a fighting 
Power, or when we should adopt ;i policy embodying the 
repudiation of ail our old i)]cdgcs and duties. 

The country has to act up to the greatness of the 
Empire. W’e have to shape our ‘policy by considerations 
of what is right and wise. We have, above all, to do what 
we ought to do rather than to hesitate while w’C think 
whether we can do it. We must also remember that we 
have observant and intelligent critics of the manner in 
w'hich we discharge these duties. All parts of the Empire 
arc represented in its capitrd for the Jubilee celebration. 
Our visitors have come here for the e.xpress purpose of 
getting a closer vuew of the nation which has spread its 
arms over every .sea and both hemispheres. With regard 
to its wealth and civilization there need be no doubt about 
the verdict. Our Indian guests are shrewd enough to 
see at a glance that in both of these essentials we have 
reached the summit of power and reputation. But some- 
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thing more is needed to make a nation safe, and still more 
to preserve that elaborate fabric of Eastern empire which 
it ought to be our proudest boast to have erected. We 
have to convince our dependents and our allies that we 
have the will as well as the power to make good all our 
pretensions and to ensure the safety of those who are 
subject to our sway. 

Considerations such as these lend additional Interest and 
significance to the presence in London of Maharaja Holkar, 
the ruler of the Indore state, and the other Indian princes, 
who have crossed the ocean to testify their loyalty in their 
own persons. Their journey is also admittedly an experi- 
ment. They have resolutely overcome their natural 
prejudices, and they are here in spite of heavy social and 
cerentonial discomfort. It would require the gift of 
prophecy to say whether on their return they will come to 
the conclusion that their reception here, and their new 
experiences, have compensated them for what they have 
undergone. Let us hope that it will be so, for it is dis- 
tinctly to our advantage that the experiment involved in 
the princes’ visit should succeed. But .this is a question 
of hopeful anticipation rather than abstolute certainty. 
Sympathy may be alienated by trilles as well as by grave 
political shortcomings. It is to the interest of both the 
Indian princes and ourselves that no contretemps should 
occur, that they should see the best side of English life and 
English character, and that they should go back to India 
with the knowledge that the real strength of the Anglo- 
Indian administration lies in its drawing its resources from 
the inexhaustible supply of an energetic, vigorous, and 
courageous people. On the other hand, it is to our advan- 
tage to recognize that princes like Maharaja Holkar have 
their useful place in the organization of Indian rule, and that 
to bring them into closer sympathy with ourselves, and to 
combine their resources with our own, would be a high feat 
of statecraft. The success of any such policy can hardly 
be very great unless we utilize the little interval now left to 
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us before the external clanger becomes very pressing. We 
hope that Maharaja Holkar, who is the first of the great 
ruling prmces to come to our shores, has set an example which 
the other chiefs, and particularly the Nizam, will follow at 
no distant date. Maharaja Holkar is a young man, but he 
has begun his rule well, and he will live to see many stirring 
events in India and beyond its frontier. In connection 
with these he may play a prominent and an honourable 
25art. English rule in India rests on English strength 
and tenacity alone, but our allies may claim their share 
in the honour of the struggle. Aloreover, no English 
Government ever refused to well-proved allies and sup- 
porters the full recompense of their co-operation and good 
faith. 

Again has the quarter closed rather on a state of pre- 
paration and expectancy than on one of accomplished fact 
and actual progression in regard to events in Afghanistan 
and Central Asia. The resumed negotiations at St. Peters- 
burg are at a standstill, but it is well known that the hitch 
is not of as serious a character as has been supposed, and 
that Sir West Ridgeway is likely to return to the Russian 
capital and to bring tln^ matter to a termination. Of course 
we are only speaking of the formalItic;s which will bring to 
a close the Afghan Delimitation question commenced nearly 
three years ago, and not of any real and substantial agree- 
ment between England and Russia to respext their different 
spheres of influence. Sucli an agreement we regard as 
impossible and Utopian. The utmost we can hope for is 
that by concessionselsewhereand suggestions of compromise, 
Russia will be brought to as.sent to the Ameer’s retention 
of Kham-i-Ab, and to the peaceful ending of the much 
vexed frontier negotiation. 

We cannot refrain from pointing out one danger that 
may arise from any e.xcessive complacency on our part. It is 
said, with every air of authority and credibility, that the price 
of the Ameer’s retention of Kham-i-Ab is to be the surrender 
of !Meruchak. Now it must be recollected that Meruchak is 
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< a place which the Ameer himself regards as of the greatest 
importance. When the Penjdeh incident was at its height we 
were told that the Ameer attached less importance to it 
because he retained Meruchak, and now we ‘seem to think 
that he will be content to lose both in order to preserve a 
place which is not less in his possession than Jellalabad or 
Ferrah. An account has appeared in the Indian papers 
from an Englishman resident in Afghanistan, stating that 
the Ameer already repents the surrender of Penjdeh, as 
well he may, and if this is anything like a truthful expres- 
sion of his feelings, how are we to expect him to be gratified 
when we inform him that he must withdraw from Meruchak 
also ? The danger of the hour is that in our anxiety to 
attain a nominal agreement with Russia, we may alienate the 
sympathies of the Ameer and destroy his belief in our policy. 
A great deal has been said about the Ameer knowing his 
interests best, and when he said at Rawul Pindi that he did 
not care much about Penjdeh, we preferred to endorse 
rather than to correct his ignorance. He appears to have 
since corrected it for himself, and his regrets with regard to 
Penjdeh are the strongest possible argument against any 
reckless cession of Meruchak. In our anxiety to keep up 
pleasant shams with Russia, we are in danger of sacrificing 
tangible advantages in Afghanistan. 

We have to consider also the so-called Ghilzai rebellion, 
although we know that only one or two of the clans of 
that great tribe, w'hich has, however, been subordinate to 
the Duranis for one hundred and fifty years, are implicated 
in it. Our Government must be culpably misled unless we 
know a great deal more about this insurrection than Russia 
does. The official view throughout the winter and spring has 
nev’er wav'ered in the conviction that the Ameer was certain 
to gain the upper hand of his adversaries. These anticipa- 
tions have still to be verified by events, and the lapse of 
time without any decisive action taking place has necessarily 
thrown doubt on what seemed the common sense and more 
probable view of the situation. Even still the chances of 
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victory are in Abdurrahman’s favour, and the first marked 
success he gains in the field will be the signal for both the 
disbandment of his enemies and the acceleration of the 
negotiations at St. Petersburg. Notwithstanding the 
doubts bred of delay, there are still valid reasons to 
believe that this success will be obtained. 

Russia’s movements, although still concealed and unde- 
veloped, point to the conclusion that she meditates at an 
early date taking a forward step in the direction of Herat, 
and the indications of the hour also favour the supposition 
that it will be done rather by the instrumentality of some 
claimant to the Herat government than by a direct attack. 
The general opinion was that this claimant could only be 
Ayoob, but it is now clear that Russia is going to keep this 
important rival to the Ameer in reserve for a future con- 
tingency, and that she is now content to utilize such ser- 
vices as a much humbler personage, Iskander Khan, can 
render. Iskander Khan has been appointed Governor of 
Penjdeh, and his presence so near the Afghan frontier is 
intended to revive the recollection cf the Afghans concern- 
ing the son of the Sultan Jan, who ruled Herat from 1857 
to 1S63. Iskander Khan, whose mother was a daughter 
of Dost Mahomed, making him, therefore, according to 
our ideas, the Ameer’s cousin, resided for some time in 
England after his quarrel with the Russian Government ; 
but he has long been alienated from us, and recently, 
through the instrumentality of I\I. de Nelidoff, the Czar’s 
representative at Constantinople, he became reconciled to 
the St. Petersburg authorities. We shall hear more of 
Iskander before the Afghan drama reaches its most exciting 
scenes. 

The news of the mutiny of a portion of the garrison of 
Herat lends confirmation to the opinion as to the purposes 
to which it is intended to turn such men as Iskander Khan. 
There is no necessity to go so far as to declare that he lias 
been the means of instigating the present rising, although 
such may have been the case ; but it is obvious that, when 
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popular dissatisfaction among the Heratis is added to an 
insubordinate spirit in the ranks of the garrison, the moment 
will have arrived for employing the man who has preten- 
sions to be their ruler. The intelligence from Herat has 
one satisfactory aspect. If the garrison contains some 
unfriendly elements, there is still a section disposed to 
stand true in its allegiance to Abdurrahman, and this fact, 
added to the greatly improved state of the defences of 
Herat, may ensure the stability of his rule in the 
Western province. At all events, it will' not crumble away 
without making a semblance of resistance, and as there is 
no immediate risk of Russia attacking Herat by open force, 
the loyal garrison may succeed in retaining this important 
place for as long as there is a united Afghanistan and a 
single ruler in that state. There is one piece of informa- 
tion brought back by the officers of the late P'ronticr Com- 
mission on which too much stress can hardly be laid, and 
that is the non-fighting character of the tribes in the Heri 
Rud valley. The Char Aimaks are no longer a warrior 
race, if they ever were one, and Russia will not find in 
their districts the v'aluable recruiting ground which used to 
be generally supposed. The Afghan garrison represents 
a much more formidable fighting force than anything that 
can be brought against it short of a Russian army. It 
will be unfortunate if we fail to adequately utilize the 
splendid military material supplied by the ti'ibes of Eastern 
Afghanistan in checking and driving back the Russian in- 
vader when he makes his effort. Our only chance of being 
able to employ these tribes lies through the mediation of 
an Ameer ; and if, as is alleged, Abdurrahman has undone 
by excessive cruelty all he had accomplished by excep- 
tional vigour, we, not less than he himself, have cause for 
regret. 

With regard to events in China we have nothing to 
say. The young Emperor has assumed the functions of 
supreme authority, but the audience question is still un- 
settled, Nothing has been done with regard to either the 
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Burmah frontier, the Tibet mission, or the Kashgar Con- 
sulate. The Marquis Tseng is increasing his naturally 
great influence, and promises to play in the future a not 
less important: part than Li Hung Chang did in the past. 
Railways and telegraphs are to be constructed, but in all 
cases by China herself. The strategic railway to Monkden 
shows how alive the mandarins are to their present position 
and future peril. We may look forward to Oiina showing 
under her new auspices increasing self-reliance and im- 
patience of e\;ternal control. This is the tendency of the 
hour, but there are no new facts to record. 

One of the most interesting events of the quarter has 
been the offer by the Council of Regency of Gwalior of 
three and a half millions .sterling to the Government of 
India. An example has thus been set of utilizing the 
.surplus and concealed wealth of India for the benefit both 
of the native States and the Government, which no doubt 
will be followed by other of the wealthy princes. Many 
sensational stories have been told of the discovery of 
this treasure, but they liav'e no foundation in fact. The 
Maharaja Scindia was known to have largely saved, and 
the accumulations at his death were smaller, and not larger 
than had been anticipated. Immediately on his death, 
in June, 1SS6, the charge of the .State Treasuries were 
made over to the P esident at Gwalior and certain members 
of the council, and the counting of the treasury was at 
once commenced, and has only lately been completed ; 
the amount being stated as approaching seven millions 
sterling. Half of this sum the Agent to the Governor- 
General was able to persuade the Council of Regency 
to invest with the Government of India for the benefit 
of the Gwalior State at 4 per cent, interest, which will 
give a return of 1 20,000 per annum instead of remaihing 
absolutely buried in the earth. 

Sir Gunpat Rao, -President of the Council of Regency, 
a man of great intelligence and capability, cordially 
seconded the efforts of the British agency, and the strong 
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opposition which exists in native States to investing money 
in Government securities was successfully overcome. 
The step in advance is one of great importance, and it 
may be that it may find many imitators. 

As we referred in our last number to the continued 
silence of Mr. Carey, it is necessary that we should record 
his safe return to India together with Mr. Dalgleish, the 
well-known "^rkand trader. He seems to have thoroughly 
explored the region between Khoten and Lob Nor, and at 
the former place he came across General Prjevalsky, who, for 
reasons best known to himself, avoided, the English travel- 
ler, and hastily departed from Khoten during the night of, 
or in the early morning after, Mr. Carey’s arrival. The 
Russian traveller was accompanied by a strong party of 
Cossacks, whereas the Englishmen trav'^elled unescorted. 
Eurther details of Mr. Carey’s journey will be expected 
with no inconsiderable degree of interest. While talking of 
travellers in Central Asia, we may note the news of the 
arrival in Chintral of three European travellers, who have 
since been identified as the Frenchmen, Bonvalot, Capus, 
and Pepin, the two former of whom are well knov;n for their 
tour in Bokhara and Khiva. They were, when found, in 
great distress, and almost starving, and they are alleged 
to owe their escape from a miserable death to the timely 
aid of the Indian Government. We may assume that 
their fate will be (luotcd as proof positive of the im- 
practicability of the Hindoo Koosh passes for an army 
through the dearth of provisions. We must not lull our- 
selves into a false security in this quarter, and it may be 
noted that the annual Russian mission to the Pamir has 
already reached the scene of its inqtairies. 

Among administrative changes we should note, in con- 
clusion, that the Tashkent school have carried the day 
against that of Tiflis, and that the Transcaspian district has 
been added to Turkestan instead of to the Caucasus. The 
military department has already been removed to Samar- 
cand, and we may look for the proclamation of that city as 
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the capital of Russian Central Asia at an early date. The 
occupation of Kerki, ostensibly for securing the flank of 
the railway to Samarcand, is really directed at closing 
Bokhara to the intrigues of Katti Torah, the legitimate 
Ameer of Bokhara. It seems probable that it will be fol- 
lowed by the construction of a line of railway along the 
left bank of the Oxus, from Charjui to Kerkj, and rumour 
declares that twenty miles of this line are already laid 
down. 
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Siy Richard Temples youmials, 

Tiik appearance of these two handsome and interesting 
volumes [“ Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, 
and Nepal," by Sir Richard Tempi.e, Bart., M.P., &c. 
(London : W. H. Allen & Co.)] suggests the reflection 
how few Anglo-Indians have taken the trouble to keep a 
journal, although the conditions of their service might be 
thought eminently suitable for such a practice. Sir Richard 
Temple has been one of*the few exceptions to the rule, and 
in these volumes we have the contents of his private 
diaries at Hyderabad in 1867-B, in Cashmere in 1859 and 
again in 1871, in Nepaul in 1876, and in Sikkim in 1875. 
The interest necessarily varies with the importance or un- 
importance of the subject, and of course .the journals 
relating to political events in the capital of the Deccan will 
claim more notice and attention than those describing the 
scenery of the Himalayas. At the same time it should be 
admitted that the latter reveal a keen eye for the pictur- 
esque, and an aptness in describing the charms of nature 
which it might be wished that more travellers possessed 
than is the case. Nor should the fact be ignored that Sir 
Richard Temple enjoyed special facilities for seeing all the 
sights of Cashmere and Nepaul, and that the rulers of those 
states placed at his service some of their most competent 
officials to act as his guides. Unquestionably the impor- 
tance of this portion of the narrative is enhanced by the 
admirable introductions supplied to each section by Captain 
Richard C. Temple, who has inherited his father’s literary 
capacity. 
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The volumes take their place in permanent Anglo- 
Indian literature for the “private diary of Politics at the 
Court of the Nizam of Hyderabad from April 7, 1S67, to 
January 3, 186S.’' The earlier date was that on which the 
author entered the Nizam’s territory on his way to take up 
the post of Resident at Hyderabad in succession to Sir 
George Yule, and the later that on which Sir Richard left 
the capital of the Deccan to assume the duties of P'oreign 
Secretary at Calcutta. The most significant passages in 
the diary ar(j, of course, those relating to the deceased 
minister, Sir Salar Jung, but there is much of interest about 
the leading nobles of the Nizam’s court, and the late Nizam 
himself. Such questions as the unsanitary condition of the 
town of Hyderabad are not neglected, and the multifarious 
duties of an active Resident are depicted in these daily 
emtries of perhaps the most active Anglo-Indian of our 
time. The impression left by this portion of the diary is on 
the whole kivourable to the memory of Sir Salar Jung, and 
without being unduly laudatory, Sir Richard bears testimony 
to the excellenci; of his conduct and the thoroimhness of 

o 

his work. The value of the testimony is enhanced by its 
having beem |)roffered at the time. The coloured engrav- 
ings and chromo-lithographs are excellent, and the volumes 
contain some useful maps. 


A neient Egypt. 

Oxnv a few of the volumes of that most excellent series 
(published by T. Fisher Unwin) bearing the catching title 
of “ The Story of the Nations ’’ can come within our pur- 
view, but the most captious will not complain at our in- 
cluding tvithin our sphere the land of the Pharaohs, wdiich 
belongs more truly to Asia than Russia does to Europe. 
The subject of Ancient Egypt could not have been 
entrusted to more competent hands than the author of 
“ The Five Great Monarchies,” &c., and Professor Raw- 
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linson’s name on the title-page is guarantee sufficient 
of both historical accuracy and pleasant reading. 'Die 
story begins with the mythical Menes, and ends with the 
consolidation of the Persian Conquest in the 4th century 
before our era. P'rom the commencement to the end it is 
full of wonders, religious, literary, and scientific, as welKas 
political, which go to make up what the author calls the 
extraordinarily precocious greatness ” of Egypt. The 
story of Egypt is told in a series of monographs relating to 
the successive dynasties and kings who held possession of 
the Nile Valley. We have brilliant descriptions of the 
shepherd and the priest kings, of the Ramesside and Saite 
dynasties ,* and perhaps the chapter on Queen Hatasu, who 
reigned conjointly with the second and third Thothmes, 
is the most interesting of an interesting volume. The 
several Persian invasions, beginning with that of Cyrus, and 
ending in the reduction of the whole kingdom, form the 
subject of the last chapter of a volume which appeals strongly 
to the historical student as well as the general reader. 


Skoj't Essays 071 Chi/ia. 

Mr. Frederic H. Balfour has collected from his scrap- 
book, kept by him as a Chinese resident and scholar, 
certain short essays on subjects of historical or general 
interest in connection with the Middle Kingdom, and these 
have been allowed a place in Trilbner’s Oriental Series. 
The volume, • which is the latest issued of that most ad- 
mirable collection of Eastern knowledge, bears the title of 
“ Leaves from my Chinese Scrap-book,” and its e.xternal 
appearance is not calculated to deter the reader from making 
' closer inspection. Its contents are essentially light and 
amusing rather than heavy and full of facts. In the sketch 
of the Empress Regent, for instance, we are shown rather 
the light foibles and human weaknesses of a female ruler 
than the strong will and masculine character which have 
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enabled her to retain autocratic power during a stormy 
period, and in spite of many keen and uncompromising 
rivals. The rest of the contents are varied as well as 
instructive. Historical subjects are dealt with in chapters 
bearing such titles as “The First Emperor of China” and 
“ The Fifth Prince.” The latter personage is the uncle of 
the present Emperor, and is generally known by this 
numerical designation, or more formally as the Prince of T un. 
He seems to be the humourist of the Imperial family, and 
some of the escapades related of him are extremely funny. 
Out of the twenty chapters of which the volunie consists, 
some new ideas are likely to be gleaned about China and 
her people. 


The ^ l Jiglo- Indian Codes. 

Tiik first volume of the great, work on which Mr. Whitley 
Stokes has been for the last few years engaged has now been 
published by the Clarendon Press. The Anglo-Indian 
Codes,” edited by Wiiitlf.v Stokk-s, D.C. L., Vol. I., “ Sub- 
stantive Law.” (Oxford: Clarendon Press.)] As \Ve hope 
to publish in our next number an article dealing with the 
subject-matter of this volume, from the pen of a competent 
authority, we shall confine our present notice to one or two 
extracts from the General Introduction. The work is to 
contain the principal codes of law enacted by the Governor- 
General in Council during the last twenty-six years, 
and will be divided into two volumes, one dealing 'with 
Substantive Law and the other with Adjective Law. 
The former is now published. The work ought to be 
useful, as the author says, “ not only to the judges, 
legal practitioners, and law students, for whom it is 
primarily intended, but also to bankers, traders, public’ 
servants, and future legislators,” and many others. Mr. 
Stokes also gives a history of the codificati^fn of Indian 
law, and finally the value of his work is enhanced by an 
admirable and elaborate index. 
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Hyderabad A ffairs. 

Wi: have received from Mr. Dinshah Ardeshir Taleyarkhan 
a pamphlet entitled, “ The Jubilee Dawn in Nizam Hydera- 
bad, 1887,” de.scribing and discussing recent aftairs at the 
capital of the Nizam’s territory. Events have moved 
rapidly in this quarter of India since it was written, but if 
some of the writer’s suggestions are already out of date, we 
may bear witness to the fact that the tone in which his essay 
is written is excellent throughout. 


Anthers arc rcsfonsiNc fer -the cj Asiatic nanus. 

Kv. A. Q. A\ 
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INDIAN PRINCES AT COURT. 

Tiii.^ year has been remarkable for ihc large number of 
Indian ruling princes and ndTdemen who have visited 
England to attend the Queen’s Jubilee, and to seek plea- 
sure, health, or instruction. Never before have so many 
representative natives of llindostan been together in this 
country, and never before have chiefs of such higl^ rank 
and political importance come to Europe at all. The 
e.xample which has been now set will, we may conclude, be 
largely followed, and year by year a larger number of 
Indians, of all conditions, will overcome the prejudices 
which still hinder or forbid foreign travel, and will rush 
to taste the delights of a ie.sidence in London and Paris 
and accept the splendid hospitality which Englishmen at 
home are so. ready to extend to their Indian fellow subjects. 
It is understood that the Nizam of Hyderabad had intended 
coming to England for the Jubilee, but the confusion of 
local politics made it expedient to postpone his departure 
until a competent minister should have taken charge of the 
administration. He will probably carry out his project 
next year. It may be noted that it is only eleven 
years since the. present Nizam attended the Imperial 
assemblage at Delhi ; the first occasion on which a 
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Hyderabad ruler had left his territories to pay homage to an 
English Viceroy ; and the idea of a visit to Europe would 
have been an impossible one to his predecessors, into whose 
presence, not many years ago, the British Resident and his 
staff were accustomed to enter without their boots. 

If, then, the time will probably arrive that a tour in 
Europe will become as fashionable for Indian gentlemen 
as it was formerly obligatory on Englishmen of wealth and 
family ; and if this time be succeeded — when increased 
facilities of travelling are devised — by a descent of Indian 
tourists upon England, much as Switzerland and Italy are 
now invaded by a crowd of English sightseers, it will be 
well to inquire whether the duties of official and conven- 
tional hosjntality have during the past summer been duly 
and reasonably observed, or whether any lessons for the 
future can be learned from the; failures of the past. 

Considerable criticism has been directed to the subject 
of the treatment of our illustrious visitors by the authorities 
at the India Office and the Court of St. James’, and it has 
been roundly and frequently asserted that the arrangements 
made.were inadequate and wanting both in courtesy and 
dignity, while chiefs, who had undergone much trouble and 
expense in order to have the honour of paying their 
respects to the Queen, were allowed to depart with a feeling 
of slight and neglect. If it were true that ignorance or 
carelessness or stupidity had allowed these interesting visits 
to leave behind only bitter memories in the minds of those 
to whom the English people desired to show honour, it 
might perhaps be well to be silent on the matter, and allow 
the faults or mistakes committed to be forgotten as speedily 
as possible. But the truth is that, with a few exceptions, 
the arrangements made were satisfactory to the Indian 
chiefs, who left England thoroughly impressed with the 
anxious desire of the Queen, the Government, and the 
people of England to treat them with all kindness and 
honour. The mistakes, if fairly acknowledged, can be 
corrected in the future, and they were intrinsically' unim- 
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portant when compared with the warmth of the reception 
accorded ; while many of the asserted grievances were 
unknown and unheiided by the supposed subjects of thdfn, 
and only created by the sympathetic Imagination of news- 
paper correspondents, ignorant of the ways of thinking of 
Indian people. 1 have some personal acquaintance with 
all the chiefs who have been in England this season, and I 
am convinced that their feeling of gratitude for the kindness 
shown them is extreme, while they have thoroughly enjoyed 
their visit to England. The majority of them were tof) 
sensible to feel aggrieved, as we hear in an imaginative 
record of a conversation held by a newspaper reporter at 
13ombay with Maharaja Holkar, because they were only 
allowed two horses instead of four in the Jubilee procession, 
or because thev were set down at one. door of Buckinigham 
Palace instead of another. 

At the same time. I do not think that the manner in 
which the Court officials dealt with the question of the 
public treatment on historical occasions of the Indian princes 
was politic or wise. It may be true that the latter had no 
grievance in being allowed only two horses to their carriages 
in the procession ; but no one can doubt that the restriction 
was impolitic. On tliis august occasion it should have been 
the first aim of the authorities to impart to the rejoicing an 
imperial character, rather than a domestic or local one. 
The greatest prominence should have been given to the 
illustrious feudatories of the Crown, who, in person or by 
delegates, represented the vast Indian Empire, and whose 
homage was the more welcome that it was voluntary and 
sincere. They should have been conveyed to Westminster 
Abbey in royal carriages with four horses, and with every 
outward mark of honour. To compel them to use hired 
carriages, with only a pair of horses, was a blunder, show- 
ing that the importance of the event was not appreciated by^ 
the Court, and gave outsiders the erroneous impression that 
there was some jealousy of the effect that the Indians 
might create, and some fear that their true importance, as 
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compared with the smaller royalties of Europe, might be 
discerned by the public, as indeed it was. Although the 
Cdhrt officials depreciated that part of the show which they 
should have magnified, its true significance was visible to 
foreigners and to the assembled public. Perhaps the most 
distinguished of our German visitors remarked to me that 
the Indian princes were the most striking part of the pro- 
cession from the imperial viewpoint, and that there was no 
other country in the world that could furnish such a spec- 
tacle. The applause of the crowd along the whole line of 
route showed that they appreciated in a similar manner the 
presence of the Indian princes. The Queen alone received 
a mor6 general and hearty welcome from the people. 

The mistake of the procession, which was repeated on 
other occasions, and notably at the ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of the Imperial Institute, where the Indian 
representatives should have been assigned a more prominent 
and honourable position, was a blunder from the English 
and imperial and public point of view. It was not specially 
felt by the chiefs who, with perhaps two exceptions, received 
quite as much honour as they were entitled to, while several 
of no importance whatever obtained far more than they 
could rightfully have claimed. They had few standards of 
comparison, and no experience of Western etiquette or 
ceremonial, and were indifferent to the fact that petty 
German princes, of no political weight or interest, were treated 
as royal personages, while they themselves were placed on 
altogether a lower level, and relegated to the second seats 
and hired carriages. The mysteries of Court etiquette as 
practised at St. James’s were as deep and inexplicable to 
them as they are to the majority of Englishmen, and they 
wisely refrained from criticizing ceremonial which they did 
not understand. 

^ Most persons of authority in London society were of 
opinion that the Indian chiefs should have been received apd 
treated as Royal guests. Seeing that the occasion was a 
special one ; that they had coma to do honour to the Queen ; 
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that they were comparatively few, in number while royal hos- 
pitality is, according to precedent, limited to a week, it would 
have been far more gracious and appropriate to have bes- 
towed upon all the princes and deputations this simple and 
highly appreciated honour. I hear that it was conceded in 
one instance*, very partially and in a half-hearted, shame- 
faced manner. If so, this only emphasizes the failure of 
hospitality in the case of the others. When the number 
and variety of the princes of Hindostan are considered, it 
will be evident that it would be impossible to treat them 
ordinarily as guests of the Crown on their visits to England. 
It is to be hoped that they will be our frequent visitors, 
holding this country to be a second home, and everything 
should be done to encourage and welcome them. A more 
intimate mutual knowledge will be of advantage to both 
England and India. Hut the occasion of the Jubilee was 
so special and the visits of the* princes had been so directly 
connected with it, that it seems a pity that the Lord 
Chamberlain .could not have included them for a Aveek 
among the honoured guests of the Queen. 

As this was not thought convenient, there was no e.xcuse 
for the grave blunder which gave royal rank and precedence 
to a black lady from the Sandwich Islands. This Avas the 
only affront which was seriously felt by all the Indian 
princes. The admini'-tration of the islands from Avhich the 
so-called Queen of HaAvaii takes her name and title is 
understood to be run by certain smart Yankee merchants, 
who have elected a native chief as nominal ruler, Avhosa 
name, David Kalakaua, suggests missionary intervention. 
This person might fitly rank with Cetewayo of African 
fame, and Queen Kapiolani is as much an independent 
sovereign as is the wife of the gentleman Avho owns the 
Scilly Islands. American adv^enturers have not hitherto been 
held competent to grant patents of acknowledged royalty 
to their converted clients. The Lord Chamberlain might* 
easily have ascertained from the United States minister in 
what style this lady is received in America, which is far 
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more intimately connected with Hawaii than is England. 
In the States, if I have been rightly informed by an 
American senator, she is treated like a private individual, 
and no official notice is taken of her whatever, and I can 
assert from personal knowledge that her reception at the 
Court of St. James’ has astonished Americans quite as 
much as Englishmen. It is only the other day that the 
Hawaian islanders were naked savages, with strongly marked 
cannibal propensities ; and Her Majesty the Queen of 
Hawaii and the Princess Lilinokalani are still credited with 
a preference for raw over cooked fish. It is notorious that 
royal personages of European houses wc^re seriously annoyed 
at the position accorded to the dusky Haw'aian in Court 
ceremonial, and it must not be a matter of surprise if the 
Indian princes shared the .sentiment. If Hawaii and its 
late cannibal court disappeared beneath the waters of the 
Pacific the event would be regarded with supreme indiffer- 
ence by Englishmen. Yet the soi-disantc queen of these 
obscure islands, whose whole revenue is far less than that of 
many English noblemen, is given precedence over the 
illustrious princes of Hindostan, tvhose pedigree stretches 
through all historic times, and whose loyalty and goodwill 
are of the utmost importance to this empire. Can there be 
any doubt that if the Nizam of Hyderabad himself had been 
present at the Jubilee, the most powerful ruler in India; or 
the Maharaja of Oude)'pore, the most illustrious in descent, 
they would have been placed below these lately reclaimed 
savages of the South Sea ? It should be clearly understood 
by the Court that the treatment of the Hawaian Queen, 
granting her royal honours, Court carriages, and British 
sentries, gave great and deep offence to the more important 
Indian chiefs ; and no prince of position wall visit England 
with any satisfaction or security unless some assurance be 
given that so extraordinary an outrage on the sense of 
propriety and proportion will not be again committed. 
There are many dusky potentates in the regions of Central 
Africa or the islands of the Pacific who have not yet been 
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distinguished by royal favour, but who are as deserving of it 
as the Queen of Hawaii. If they can be induced to don the 
garments of civilization which missionary enterprize is doubt- 
less preparing for them, they will hasten to appear at a Court 
where they are welcomed in so undiscriminating a manner 
and placed on an equality with the crowned heads of 
Europe. But it must be borne in mind that in this incident 
the Indian princes have no substantial grievance. Tlie Queen 
of Hawaii was .given precedence o\mr all the princes of the 
great European houses, reigning monarchs alone excepted, 
and the Indians had no right or reason to specially complain. 

The question of the relativci po.sition of Indian chiefs 
and members of European royal families is much more 
difficult, and it is only necessary to say that it would be 
well for the Court of St. James’ to revise its code of State 
etiquette and make it more in accord with both the changes 
in modern Europe and the new departure in India and in 
Asia generally, which is bringing the more important native 
rulers to England. With the petty Indian chiefs no heart- 
burning is likely to arise ; indeed, they invariably receive, 
like the Raja of Narsingarh last year, more attention than 
their rank and importance deserve ; but with those of the 
first class the case is difficult. They are not independent ; 
their foreign relations are under the strict control of the 
British Government, and one and all accept without qu .s- 
tion or demur their honourable place as feudatories of t'ue 
Crown, a position to which the}'’ do not think of objecting, 
for they have always been feudatory to some central 
authority and have never known the sweets and dangers 
of independence. But, in their internal affairs, the col- 
lection and expenditure of their revenues and the adminis- 
tration of their States, they are practically independent ; 
far more so than the minor states of Germany, which are 
subject to the general legislation of the Berlin Parliament 
and have to supply a. fixed proportion of men to the 
imperial army. No law of the Legislative Council of India 
runs in Native States, while the chiefs are generally free 
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from any obligation to furnish troops or tribute. Some 
contingents are niaintained and some tribute paid under 
ancient engagement, but this is the exception and not the 
rule. Such being the case, and the great if not vital 
importance to our supremacy of the loyal co-operation of 
the Indian chiefs being admitted, it would be well for the 
Lord Chamberlain to consider whether their relative posi- 
tion qua the minor princes of European houses should not 
be improved. They have no claim to rank with European 
royalties or theirjmmediate relations, sons and brothers ; 
but there can be little hesitation in the mind of any his- 
torical or political student in assigning to the Maharaja 
of Kashmir or the Nizam of Hyderabad, or Oudeypore, or 
Gwalior, a place higher than that of the Grand Dukes and 
Serene Highnesses who live and move and have their 
being by permission of the Berlin Government, and the 
majority of whose States are insignificant in area, with a 
revenue less than that of an English nobleman of the 
second class. Within the German Empire there are only 
four States, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, and Baden, 
which would, according to Indian statistics, count as of the 
first class, though Hesse and Mecklenburg-Schwerin might by 
courtesy be included. For purposes of comparison — although 
I readily allow that the comparative method is of small value 
in dealing with Oriental and Occidental States — we will place 
side by side the six most important members pf the German 
Empire, and six of the most important Indian States : 


GEKJIAN. 


Indian. 


Square 

Miles. 


1. Bavaria 

2. Saxony 

3. Wurtemburg 

4. Baden 

5. Hesse 

6. Mecklenburg-Schwerin' 


59,291 

5 i 789 

7,531 

5 ,So 3 

2,965 

5,137 


Total ... I 56,516 


Popula- 

tion. 


Square 

Miles. 


577,055 


13,312,350 


5,284,778 i! I. Hyderabad! 
2,972,805 }j 2. Gwalior .. 
1,971,118 ' 3. Kashmir. 
1,570,254 j| 4 - Mysore ., 
936,340 1 | 5. Baroda .. 
16 . Jaipur .. 


•|- 


81,807 

29,067 

79,784 

24,723 

8,570 

14,465 


Popula- 

tion. 


9,845,594' 

3,115,857 

1,416,376 

4,186,188 

2,185,005 

2 , 534,357 


Total ... I 238,416 23,383,377 
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The twenty-five subordinate States of Germany', inclu- 
ding Alsace and Loraine, are together smaller than either 
■Hyder,abad or Kashmir, while they are crertainly not more 
independent of Imperial control. But the majority of the' 
princes whose territories make up the German Empire 
possess on an average less than a thousand squard miles of 
territory ; while some, like Reuss and Schaumburg Lippe, 
sustain their ancestral dignities on the income they can 
raise from an area of 122 and 131 square miles with a 
population smaller than that of a third-class English town. 

There are many other Indian principalities which, so 
far as area and pojjulatlon are concerned, compare favour- 
ably with the more important German States. Oudey'pore 
the most illustrious of all, the head of the Rajputs of 
Hindostan, is twice as large as Sa.Kony : Jodhpur, whose 
princes claim as ancient a pedigree, is as large as Bavaria, 
Saxony, ami Hesse together; Indore is larger than Wur- 
temburg : Pattiala, the head of the powerful Sikh States, 
is the same size as Baden ; and Bhopal, the second 
Muhaniadan State in rank, is considerably' more e.xtensive. 
It will be at once conceded that the German Principalities 
have an excellent administration, while the native States 
have ordinarily a bad one : that the rich, cultivated, 
and manufacturing population of Central Europe is far 
in advance, in material prosperity, of the poor and un- 
instructed agricultural population of I ndia : but the main 
facts governing the ordinary rules of Court etiquette remain, 
that „the Indian princes are more independent and rule 
larger territories and more numerous subjects than their 
German contemporaries. 

It is not to be expected that the prescription and 
tradition which govern Court ceremonial can be hastily and 
without much deliberation put aside ; and for this reason 
our Indian visitors have little or no reasonable ground for 
complaint at the position assigned to them relative to 
European princes during the late festivities. AH' that 
' is here urged is that Court arrangements must show 
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themselves possessed of vitality and adaptiveness : and 
must alter with the changed conditions of the modern 
world. The present rules were framed when England was 
one of a group of European States the rulers of which 
formed one royal family, creating their own laws of etiquette 
and ignoring all beyond the sacred circle. An occasional 
comet may have rushed, like the Shah of Persia, through 
the official sky, throwing Lord Chamberlains into despair 
and paralysis, and probably receiving a far larger amount 
of honour than was his due. This certainly was the case 
with the Shah, who may call himself independent, but who 
is, in reality, less so than the Nizam of Hyderabad, who 
is of infinitely greater importance to English interests, whose 
administration is far less barbarous, who receives a larger 
revenue, and rules over a more numerous population. 
The Court officials have not understood that the old 
conditions are passing away. The East is waking from its 
long sleep of apathy, obstructiveness, and self-conceit. Its 
people are realizing that it is in the West that they must 
find the elixir vitec which is to tran.sform their .sluggish, 
inert population into active. Industrious, and thriving com- 
munities. A significant symptom of this change was shown 
in the pages of this Review, in the article on the “ Awakening 
of China,” by Marquis Tseng, the late Chinese ambassador. 
Other signs were numerous at the J ubilee, where, as visitors 
or guests, were present Indian Maharajas, Rajas, Nawabs, 
and Thakurs ; Prince Komatsu of Japan. Prince Ueva- 
wongse Varoprakar of Siam, and the Prince Abu.Nasir 
Mirsa of Persia. The royalties of Asia have thus 
found their way within the holy of holies, the enchanted 
enclosure fenced around with mediaeval tradition, which the 
royal personages of Europe have hitherto considered as 
created and reserved for themselves alone. But they must 
not hope to retain this exclusive Paradise ; and it will be 
singularly inappropriate for England, which is the one 
World-Empire and before whose vast population and num- 
berle.ss allied, friendly, and feudatory princes, even Russia 
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is insignificant, to allow the royalties of Asia to consider 
themselves slighted and ostracized when they visit in 
London the headquarters of the greatest of Asiatic 
sovereigns. 

It is so difiicult for Englishmen unacquainted with India 
to understand the enormous difference which exists in the 
relative position of Indian princes, that it may be useful to 
enumerate, in order, those who have this year visited 
England. 

The first in rank is the Guicowar of Baroda, whose 
health did not allow him to be present at the Jubilee, but 
who has lately arrived with his wife and a large following, 
after a prolonged tour in Switzerland and the Tyrol. He 
is the head of the Mahratta principalities, although he is 
not so important a factor in Indian politics as Maharaja 
.Sindhia of Gwalior. I le is a young man of much intelli- 
gence and pleasing manners,, with an unusual dislike for 
ceremony and pomp, and prefers to dress as an English 
gentleman, and to avoid rather than court public attention. 
He administers his State with considerable success, and is 
quite able to hold his own on all questions which may be iji 
dispute with the paramount Power. His brother, who is 
resident at an English university, shares his studious 
tastes. He is a prince of the first class, and the highest in 
rank of Indian rulers who have ever visited England. 

Second in order is Maharaja Holkar of Indore, also of 
Mahratta race. His father, a man of .some financial ability 
and still greater eccentricity, raised his State from a very 
impoverished condition to almost the first rank, though 
whether it will retain this position depends on the as yet 
unproved administrative capacity of the present chief. 
Many stories hav^e been current of the dissatisfaction of 
Holkar Avith the arrangements made for his reception by 
the Court ; but there is reason to believe that his own bad 
temper was alone to blame for any failure to derive pleasure 
or profit from his tour. His principal native followers found 
it impossible to tolerate his conduct, and refused to accom- 
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pany him back to India. The advances of London society, 
which always offers a cordial welcome to foreigners of dis- 
tinction, were generally repelled, and the Maharaja had not 
apparently learned that rank has obligations beypnd per- 
sonal ease and amusement ; and that gentle manners arid 
good breeding are expected of those who, with no personal 
claim to distinction beyond their rank and wealth, visit 
strange,countries and claim the hospitality of foreigners. 

The Rao of Kutch, with his younger brother Kalooba. 
represents an ancient and wealthy Rajput house, ^though 
without much political importance. His intelligence and 
good manners have secured him many friends, and there 
can be no doubt that his prolonged visit to lingland will be 
the source of much advantage to himself and his i^eople. 

The Maharaja of Kuch Beliar is an e.vceedingly in- 
teresting personage, as repre.senting the most complete 
specimen e.xtant of the transformation of a Hindu nobleman 
into an English gentleman. . He prefers Englishmen to 
his own countrymen, and is unhappy in any but English 
clothes. In all athletic pursuits, hunting, shooting, rackets, 
tennis, and dancing, he is quite in the front rank, and as an 
all round sportsman it would take a very good Englishman 
to beat him. Although he has certain conceded powers, 
judicial and otherwise, in his valuable estates, he is not a 
ruling prince, but a great landowner, and has no claim to 
be placed in the same category as the chiefs of Kutch or 
Indore. 

The Thakurs of Morvi, Limri, and Gondal may be 
bracketed together as belonging to the same class of Rajput 
noblemen, of good education and even culture, with valu- 
able estates and small political importance. They have all 
been received in English society with the greatest cordiality 
and distinction. 

Of the deputations representing the native States, the 
first in rank is the Nawab Asman 'Jah, who was, during his 
visit to England, ilbminated Prime Minister of the Hydera- 
bad State by the Nizam. Many will remember Sir Salar 
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Jang, the distinguished Hyderabad minister, when he was 
in England some years ago, the most capable of all native 
statesmen of this generation. On his sudden death, his 
son, who has taken the same name and who is now in 
England, was, most unwisely, permitted by Lord Ripon, in 
opposition to the opinion of Mr. Cordery, the British Resi- 
dent, to succeed to his authority. The young man was 
weak and ine.xperienced; while his master, the Nizam, was 
little more than a boy, and the inevitable result of the 
administration of a great .State being entrusted to untried 
hands — the blind leading the blind — soon followed, and Sir 
.Salar Jang the second was dismissed. The new minister, 
Asman Jah, is an elderly gentleman, of pleasing address 
and some intelligence ; though it is more than doubtful 
whether he has the strength or capacity to dominate the 
stormy Hyderabad politics. 

The most striking figure in the deputations, and the 
man of highest family comes ne.xt in Maharaj Sir Partab 
Singh, K.C.S.I., brother of the illustrious Chief of Jodhpur, 
a thoroughly good fellow, a first-rate sportsman, and a loyal 
gentleman. Me and a young relation were frequently seen 
riding in the Park, and he won fresh laurels on more than 
one English racecourse. 

Kunwar Hannan Singh, who is a Christian, as is his 
wife, the daughter of a well-known native missionary, is 
the uncle of the present minor Raja of Kapurthalla ; an 
important .Sikh .State, which rendered excellent service 
during the mutiny, the then Raja Rimdhir Singh, grand- 
father of the present chief, leading his troops in person to 
Delhi. 

The INIaharaja of Bhurtpore, whose State adjoins the 
British district of Agra, was also represented by a deputa- 
tion. He is not of high family nor of much importance 
politically, and takes rank as a chie( of the second class. 

If, in concluding thi.s article, it were asked what sugges- 
tions could be made to render arrangements for the recep- 
tion, entertainment, and treatment generally of Indian 
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princes more satisfactory, I would say that this important 
department should be placed more directly under the 
Political Secretary at the India Office, who is now Sir 
Edward Bradford, V.C., K.C.S.L, an officer of great and 
varied experience in native States, who would be able, 
in communication with the Lord Chamberlain and the Court 
officials, to regulate the due position and treatment of 
Indian princes, not only with regard to European royalties 
and foreign powers like Her Majesty of Hawaii, but also 
utter sc, which is at present the usual cause of offence. It 
is absurd to treat all Indian princes as of equal rank and 
consequence ; a great Maharaja and a petty Thakur, who 
are in reality separated by as great a distance as that which 
divides His Serenity of Reiiss from the Emperor of 
Germany. But this certainly was a blot on Jubilee arrange- 
ments, and the Court, which can only obtain its information 
from the India Office, did -not appear to have svifficient 
knowledge to differentiate. The business was in the hands 
of the political aide-de-camp to the Secretary of State, who 
had neither the authority and position, nor the political 
knowledge and experience of Indian princes and people 
to guide the Court officials aright. Lqrd Cross, the 
Secretary of State, was most anxious to please the Indian 
visitors, and was kindness itself ; but the duties of a 
Minister arc too onerous to allow him leisure to master 
the intricacies of Indian etiquette. This requires the 
knowledge of an expert ; and the responsibility should 
rest with the Political Secretary, to whom in these matters 
the political aide-de-camp should be absolutely, and not 
only nominally, subordinate. 

The Chiefs of India should further be graded, as can 
easily without offence be done, in distinct classes, promotion 
from one to the other being allowed for sufficient cause, 
and the procedure with regard to each on all official occa- 
sions in England, should be strictly laid down, with the 
relative position of each class with regard to European 
princes. This programme should be drawn up in com- 
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munication with the Viceroy and the Indian Foreig'n Office : 
although the Indian line of precedence should not be blindly 
followed, as many decayed and ill-governed States have, b)' 
custom, retained far too high a place, while new or well- 
administered States have not received sufficient recognition. 

The question of precedence and etiquette is a very 
important one in India, though I do not think there is 
more slavish regard for trivial ceremonial in the £ast 
than the West, and the sooner doubtful questions are 
discussed and decided authoritatively the better. The 
great feudatories of the Crown, who fully appreciate the 
gracious regard of Her Majesty and the cordial sympathy 
of the English people, will then feel secure against the care- 
lessness or ignorance of subordinate officials, who should 
have no power to set aside or modify the rules which had 
been framed by the Secretary of State, the \'^iceroy, and 
the Lord Chamberlain. 
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The, protracted disorders in Burmah and the deficit 
resulting from the military occupation have occasioned some 
misgivings among certain of our political economists ; but 
a brief review of the present position and future prospects 
of that' country • will, I believe-, show such pessimistic 
views to be altogether unfounded, just as unfounded as 
were the views of those who in the early years of the 
annexation of the lower provinces pronounced our ac- 
quisition to be valueless, and strongly urged our ridding 
ourselves of a territory which in the past ten years has 
contributed over ,:^8,ooo,ooo- surplus revenue to the Indian 
exchequer. 

The recent outbreaks in Upper Burmah are of an 
altogether different character from the earlier insurrec- 
tionary movement, and are due to a variety of causes 
which can and will be removed by a continued just and 
firm administration, which will forward the development 
of the country, thus evolving order and enabling Upper 
Burmah not only to defray its expenses, but to prove 
highly remunerative. Considering the condition of the 
country, however, when we took possession of it, it is 
unreasonable to expect a task which took us ten years to 
accomplish in Lower Burmah to be completed in 
Burmah, under much more difficult circumstances;, as ® 
couple of years. In dealing with Lower Burmp’’ first 

made the fhistake of underestimating ^ture value and 
neglected to develop the internal ^o*^*^'-Ji'ications, ^nd it 
was not until the country began to opened up that Order 
and security were established, and ^ stirplus secilPed 

from its resources. It is to be lesson will not 
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be forgotten in our dealings with the territory we have 
lately annexed. 

The annexation of Upper Burmah and its Shan States 
has increased qur Indian Empire by i8S,ooo square miles, 
an area one and a half time^ the size of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or twice the size of Lower Burmah. United 
Burmah is equal to one-third of our Indian possessions out- 
side Burmah. Upper Burmah lies wedged in between hilly 
table-lands and mountain ranges on the east, west, and 
itorth, India Ij’ing on the west, China and the Burmese Shan 
States on the cast, and Tibet and various hill tribes ott 
the north. Our late annexation has placed us at the gates 
of the rich western provinces of China. It has broken 
down the barrier which blocked our railway approach from 
the sea and prevented the close connection of India and 
China, the two most populous empires in the world, 
occupied by some seven hundred million inhabitants, or 
about half the population of the globe. The Chinese 
province of Yunnan, which neighbours Burmah, is rapidly 
recovering from the effects of the civil war and pest which 
in 1873 had reduced the population to some four millions. 
Its population is now probably some seventeen millions. 
Ssu-chuan has about seventy-two millions, so that between 
them these two provinces have nearly ninety million inhabi- 
tants. The population of the Burmese Shan States may 
be taken at three millions, that of the Siamese Shan 
States at two millions, while that of Upper Burmah 
itself is probably not more than two millions. Only one 
half of Lower Burmah is culturable and only one-seventh 
of that half is at present under cultivation. Taking the 
present population of the lower province at four millions 
there is ample room in it for twenty-eight millions without 
over-crowding. If wp take the culturable area of Upper 
Burmah and the Shan States as one-third their extent, 
.there is room in plentyfor an increase of eighty millions to 
the ‘present population of United Burmah. This provides 
an adqjirable absorbing ground for the., ever-growing and 

18 
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dense populations of India, and for the rapidly increasing 
populations Of South-western China. 

One of the most remarkable facts about Lower Burmah 
is the rapidity with which the population has grown. In 
1872 it only amounted to two-thirds of its amount in 
18S4, having risen in twelve years from two and three- 
quarter millions to over four million .souls. 

The inhabitants of our new territory comprise mainly 
Burmese and Shans, in probably about equal proportion.s, 
while the country is bordered on the tiorth and west by 
many Tibetan, Shan, and other tribes, and in Yunnan by 
the Chinese, who are now streaming into that province from 
the over-populated province of Ssu-chuan. This current of 
migration is now continuously setting southward and west- 
ward, and occupying the rich regions desolated by rebellions. 
In time the fertile lowlands of Burmah will certainly receive 
a large access of population -from this source — a most im- 
2)ortant consideration, for jjopulaticjn is much wanted. 
Here it should be noted that the Yunnan Chinese are very 
different in character from the Cantonese and Fukhienese 
who crowd into Lower Burmah, being more orderly and 
gentle in disi^osition, while the d'ibetan and Shan tribes 
are akin to the Burmese, have a common religion, and 
would make admirable settlers. 

The Shans, probably the most numerous of the Indo- 
Chinese races, are found as a fringe to both Upper and 
Lower Burmah, from the north-west by the north and east, 
extending along the length of our frontier from Assam far 
down into the IMalay Peninsula. The Shans are a cultivated 
and lettered j^eoiole, free from caste, being Buddhist, the 
most tolerant of non-Christian faiths, d’hey are industrious 
and energetic, hos^iitable and frank towards strangers, eager 
for trade, ami born petty traders : like the Burmese they 
spend money freely. They are found throughout Burmah 
ami the Shan territory carrying their goods across the most , 
difficult regions. Their country has no navigable rivers, 
and as no roads exist, carts are nearly unknown. The. Shan 
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race forms a main ingredient in the population of South- 
western China, and many of the hill tribes bordering 
Tonquin, as well as the Siamese, are Shans. 

A few wo»’ds may be said regarding the trade of Lower 
Burmah. Its increase has corresponded with the develop- 
ment of the country, and the progress made is all the 
more remarkable considering the small amount expended 
upon public works. Tin; table given below, taken from 
the Burmese Administration Report, shows that some six 
millions sterling were absorbed in eight years by the 
Central Gijvernment out of a gross revenue of seventeen 
millions. This must be allowed to be an excessive contri- 
bution to India which, if spent on the development of 
Burmah, would most likely have doubled its revenues. 
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When we occupied Upper Burmah we found, owing to 
the misrule during the reign of the late King Theebaw, 
lawlessness and anarchy ruling everywhere and an organized 
, system of dacoity, or gang-robbery, sprearl like a net- 
work over the country, in which the whole officialdom 
was interested ; from the village thugyi, or headman, to the 
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zoitn, or governor ; from the governor to the ministers at 
Mandalay. The country possessed only one artery of com- 
munication — the Irrawaddi, — the main branches, the Chind- 
win and Moo, being unnavigable for the greater part of the 
year. There were no roads or bridges. The principal 
source of revenue to the dacoits from first to last has been 
derived from cattle lifting, the cattle being sold on the 
riverine markets, or converted into hides for export. Not 
only has dacoity thus decreased the number of cattle, but 
the military operations have necessarily aggravated the 
difficulty. The result is that the existing number of cattle 
is insufficient for the cultivation of the fields during the 
raibs and for transport purposes during the dry weather. 

Under ordinary circumstances we must expect for some 
years to come a considerable amount of dacoity. But the 
present condition of the people is exceptional. They have 
in great part lost their old arid only means of livelihood, 
and until that is restored to them we must expect not 
.only the ordinary dacoity incidental to Burman life, but 
that want will drive a considerable section of the people, 
ordinarily peaceable, order-loving folk, to, find in dacoity 
a means of living. The task before us . is to evolve 
and maintain order, and to develop the resources of the 
country. In order to accomplish this we must first give 
to the people, by laying down communications, the means 
of providing themselves with cattle and thus regaining their 
sole means of existence. 

The natural resources of the country are as varied as 
its physical and climatic conditions. While Lower Burmah 
is mainly dependent upon rice, the whole delta being one 
vast rice-field, the upper country produces rice, wheat, 
maize, and other cereals, which are grown in many parts in 
large quantities. Tobacco is produced in Upper as well 
as Lower Burmah, the native leaf being employed almost 
exclusively in the manufacture of native cigarettes, smokesd 
by every one in the country. The castor-oil plant g^ows 
wild, but so far has not proved a success when culti- 
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vated. The tea-plant is found in abundance in the Shan 
country, east of Burmah, and in the upper valleys of the 
Irrawaddi and Chindwin. The^ leaf k not dried but 
“ pickled,” known to the Burmese as letpet, an article from 
jvhich the king derived a revenue of some ;i^8o,ooo a year. 
There should be in Burmah a field for European enterprise 
in the cultivation of tea, and many parts, particularly the 
Shan States, should be suitable for coffee. Cotton is grown 
in various parts of Upper Burmah. Like the Bengal 
cotton it is short in staple, and goes to China almost exclu- 
sively. Indigo is cultivated for local use. Sesamum and 
teel, or gingelly seed, are largely cultivated, and locally 
used for cooking and the toilet. Wheat, grain, beans, and 
peas of various kinds are grown. Of forest products the 
most valuable are teak, cutch, and bamboo ; and there 
are many serviceable timbers used locally, which will 
certainly be exported before 'long. Wood oils and resins 
and india-rubber are plentiful, while stiklac is found in 
considerable quantity. 

In mineral wealth the country is undoubtedly rich. The 
report of the Geological Survey now being made will be 
looked forward to with interest, as little that is reliable is 
as yet known on the subject. Of gold and silver mines 
nothing trustworthy is known. Gold-washing is practised 
in the Katha district below Bhamo and in the Salween, 
Chindwin, and their tributaries ; but most of the gold-leaf, 
so freely used on pagodas and images in Burmah, is im- 
ported from China. Silver occurs in the .Shan States at 
various places and in the upper valleys of the Irrawaddi, 
the silver lead ore being galena. Argentiferous ores like- 
wise occur in Yunnan and in the Kachin hills. Jade is 
found in large quantity in the Mogaung district, and about 
the head-waters of the Chindwin and other upper affluents 
of the Irrawaddi Mogaung supplies Burmah and* part of 
' China with jade, but the chief supplies *for the China 
market come from Karakash in Turkestan. The stone has 
been a Government monopoly, the dealers being Chinese 
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merchants. The jade exported to China via Lower Burmah 
amounted to £’]o,ooo a year, while a good deal went via 
Bhamo. It is ai^most speculative business, small pieces of 
the finest quality fetching long prices while* blocks which 
arc not to the liking of the Chinese connoisseur are almo.'it 
worthless. The most valuable kind is of a bright clear 
green resembling the emerald, a red and pale pinkish 
variety being also much prized. Amber is found in the 
Hukung valley, and bought by Chinese and Shan mer- 
chants, but not so far as is yet known in large (]uantity. 

The mining implements are of the; rudest description. 
Platinum occurs with the gold in several districts, and is 
known to the Burmese as shtcay pyoo or ‘‘ white gold.” Co] )per 
comes from Yunnan, copi>er ores being found near IVIomein 
and in the Shan States, where they are to a small e.xtent 
smelted. Lead ores containing silver occur at several places 
in the Shan States and in Burmah. Iron is manufactured 
at various localities of the Shan States. In Yunnan iron is 
largely in use, and several suspension bridges over the largest 
rivers are made of iron. Much has been heard of the 
“ Ruby mines ” in Burmah, and great value was seemingly 
attached to them by the French. The system of mining is 
rude in the extreme and until the mines have been visited 
by the independent e.xpert who is being sent there by the 
Secretary of State it will be impossible to arrive at any 
estimate of their real value, but it is very doubtful in my 
opinion whether under British administration they can be 
profitably worked by European agency. The most valuable 
of the Upper Burmah minerals is probably coal, found in 
quantity at (i) Thingadau, some seventy miles above Man- 
dalay, within a few miles of the river ; (2) Kale, one hundred 
and fifty miles up the Chindwin River and three miles from 
the main stream ; (3) at Panlaung, with the most accessible 
known outcrop at Myittha near Hlaingdet ; (4) at several 
places in the* Shan plateau. It is plentiful at the head- 
waters of the Chindwin and Irrawaddi and is worked on 
the Indian side of the Patkoi range at Makum. The coal 
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sources are being inspected by an officer of the Geological 
Survey and will shortly be reported on, when capitalists 
will doubtless conic forward to work the coal, and it is to 
be- hoped that the navigation on the Irrawaddi and the 
rijilways may be worked by this local supply. Salt 
is manufactured at variou.s places in Uiipcr Burmah and 
Yunnan : but the Euroiican article has almost killed the 
native industry in Burmah. Petroleum is found principally 
at Yenangyoung and Pagan. The wells cover a consider- 
able area, are numcnnis, and hav’c been worketl for the last 
two thousand years, being probably the ne.xt oldest oil-wells 
in the world to those in Western China which are very 
similar in character. (.)wing to royalties, ignoivaiice as to 
the manner of refining, and other causes the local petroleum 
has not been able to compete successfully with American 
kerosine which is largcdy sold in Burmah. A great future 
is probable for this industry if it is worked properly. Petro- 
leum occurs also at Muang Fang in the .Shan State of 
Zimme (according to Mr. I lallett), and in North-east Assam. 

There seems to be reasonable ground to believe that 
some of these resources will prove of considerable com- 
mercial value. The most imijortant will probably be coal and 
petroleum which may prove of enormous value. It is of 
the first importance to us to possess on the eastern side 
of our Indian limpii—. oil-fields, and there seem good pros- 
pects that in North-east Assam, Upper Burmah and its Shan 
.States we shall find such a supply as may place us in the 
position of a petroleum Power. In working the mines and 
other industries it is to be hoped that their exploitation will 
not be over-hampered with Government restrictions such 
as have proved so detrimental to similar undertakings in 
India. It is satisfactory to know that the oil industry has 
been left open to mil comers. The petroleum industry of 
Russia is the only one in that country in which absolute 
freedom from protection or control exists, and its progress 
dates from the day on which the Government abolished all 
privileges. While the mineral wealth of Upper Burmah is 
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likely to attract speculators, it ^is in the fertility of the soil 
and riches of the forest that the main wealth of the country 
will be found. Upper Burmah is more generally fertile and 
has a arreater future before it than Lower Burmah. With 
a stable and just government, and a contented and rapidly 
increasing population the development of the country must 
be rapid. 

The wealth of Upper Burmah including its resources in 
Western China, the Shan States, and Siam, is incalculable, 
but it lies fallow at present for want of communications. It 
has been too commonly assumed that the annexation would 
be followed by complete order and an immediate and wide- 
spread increase to our trade. Order will come and wealth 
will certainly follow, but to ensure this we must lay down 
a network of communications over the new province, and 
extend our trade with China by a railway along which 
trade will naturally flow. Without facilitating our com- 
munications we need expect no great extension of our 
commerce either in China, Burmah, or other parts of Indo- 
china. The laying down of a comprehensive system of 
railways and of feeder roads to open up the country to the 
railways and main river communication will involve a con- 
siderable outkiy for some years to come, but the money 
thus invested will be richly repaid in Upper Burmah, more 
amply than the capital expended in Lower Burmah has paid 
notwithstanding the gloomy prophecies of the pessimists 
who find it impossible to look forward a few years. 

In a recent communication to 7'he Times I noted that 
every officer of standing, both civil and military, whom I 
met in Upper Burmah was greatly impressed with the 
value of the country and the necessity for communications. 
Sir Frederick Roberts, thie late Sir Herbert Maepherson, 
Sir George White, Mr. Fryer — my #wn commissioner — 
and Mr. Crosthwaite, the present Chief Commissioner,* 
all considered them urgently needed. 

By a recent telegram we learn that Mr. Crosthwaite has proposed to 
Government the sanction of a railway survey up the basin of the river 
Moo to Mogaung and thence to Bhamo, a most admirable project. 
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Sir Charles Bernard, the late Chief Commissioner, in 
an able memorandum dated June 10, 1886 embodied his 
views on the question of a railway ffom Tonghoo to Man- 
dalay, and from this document (which is to be found in 
Blue-book, Burmah, No. i, 1887) I make the following 
extracts : 

“ Carts now ply on these routes by devious tracts across rice-fields, 
through jungles, over stony uplands, and through muddy streams. But 
the tracts are so rough and difiicult, that cart-hire in those regions comes 
to six and seven annas per ton per mile during the five months for which 
the tracks are passable. During seven months the tracks are nearly im- 
passable; carts, if they ply at all, carry light loads; and the cost of carriage 
comes to sometliing over one rupee per ton per mile. No doubt these 
rates would be reduced if good metalled and bridged roads were made ; 
but such roads would cost about Rs. 12,000 a mile, and even then cart 
hire would come to about four annas per ton per mile. , . . 

** Concerning the advantages that would result to trade and agriculture 
in Upper Burmah. ... It is not only the through traffic that would be 
f}enefited, but the local traffic would be indefinitely improved and extended, 
if only cheap, certain, and rapid means of communication existed. For 
instance, the country around Wundwin produces cotton, millet, and pulse, 
but no rice ; it gets its rice at great cost from Ningyan or Yamethin. 
KyauksJ^ grows no cotton or pulse, but has an immense surplus of rice. 
^V’^ith carriage at one anna a ton, instead of eight annas a ton, the transport 
of these staples would be greatly facilitated and extended. But the greatest 
service which the railway would do for trade would ])e the development of 
traffic with the Shan Slates. The Shans are an industrious, lightly ta.xed 
people, with a .strung turn for trading of all kinds. They arc the chief 
customers for the large trade in English goods to Mandalay. The popula- 
tion of the Shan country is not known, but it would l)e safe to say that 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 uf Shans would draw their .supplies from, and 
send their exportable goods to, stations on the Mandalay railway. The 
four chief passes from the Shan plateau have their jnouths within ten or 
thirty-five miles from the proposed line of railway. At present all the Shan 
trade comes to the Irrawaddy or to the Toungoo railway station on pack- 
bullocks; and the Mandalay railway would reduce the length of pack- 
bullock transport for all the Shan trade by about one liundred miles on the 
average. Hereafter we shall, doubtless, be able to make a cart-road on 
;#to the Shan plateau by one or other of the passes. Already carts ply on 
the Shan plateau for forty or fifty miles on each side of Nyaungywe and 
Inlewya ; and it is said that in past years a fcNv carts, lightly laden with 
.salt, have made their way to the Shan plateau by the Pyindel pass opposite 
Hlaingdet. By this pass, Inleywa, the chief mart of the cis-Salwecn Shan 
plateau, will be distant about twenty-five miles from the nearest railway 
station on the proposed line. 

The political results of the opening of the railway at Mandalay would 
be most important both on Upper Burmah and on the Shan States. In 
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Upper Biirmah great numbers of the people hardly believe that the British 
have conquered the country and have occupied IMandalay, while many more 
do not realize that we intend to stay and govern the country in behalf 
of the Queen Phnpress. The effect of opening a State railway to Mandalay 
on doubts of this kind would be conclusive. Then the employment and 
wages given on the railway would have an excellent effect in pacifying the 
country and recoiK'iling the people to English rule. In the tract through 
which the railway will pass, the villages have been harried by dacoits and 
rebels, and the people generally have been upset and disturbed by the 
anarchy of the past year. h'rom November till March last there was 
practically no government at all in the region from Ningyan to Kyaukse ; 
and even now our troops and civil officers have not made themselves felt 
in the tracts around the ui)per part of Section III. of the proposed line. 
The immediate effect on the people of having properly guarded and pro- 
tected railway works opened over a considerable section of country would 
be very great ; the people would have work to do in the slack season ; 
money would he spent upon them ; and they would sec material evidence 
of the interest taken in their country by the British (Government. Of course 
these effects of the railway works would be only temporary, but thc}^ would 
come at a time when the presence of such influences is most desirable, for 
our present object is to get the people of these tracts to settle down, to find 
scope for their energies, and to get a living for their families by quiet work, 
'fhe lasting effects of opening the railway on the people would be that they 
would travel to and fro ; they would understand the Britisl\ power, the 
British system, and the British (Government’s carefulness for the good of 
the people ; and gradually they might become willing subjects of Her 
(Gracious Majesty. 

“On the Shan States and the Shan population the effect of the railway 
would be to reconcile them to British supremacy by opening their country 
and trade to the outer world, and by bringing them in contact with British 
officers from whom they would learn that the CGovcrnment does not wish 
to subvert their autonomy, to burden them with taxation, or to trouble 
them with regulations. 'The conduct of the Shan States and Shan people 
is an unknown and an important factor in the Ui)per Burmah problem. 
Hitherto they have as a nation kept aloof from Burmese pretenders, Bur- 
mese rebels, and Burmese dacoits, though occasional parlies of Shan 
marauders have been in the ranks against us ; and the Shan chiefs 
(liawbwas) have sent letters expressive of friendliness to the British (Govern- 
ment But if the Shaiis were to take active part against us, or to support 
any of the Burmese pretenders, they would be a formidable addition to our 
foes, for the Shans are a braver race and more amenable to discipline 
than the Burmese. Moreover, any Shan force that was defeated in the 
plains could take refuge in the fastnesses of their hills, whither it would be 
an arduous and costly business to follow them. So far as the proposed 
railway may help in keeping the Shans friendly and in promoting our com- 
munications with them, it will do much political good.’^ 

Again in a supplementary memorandam dated July 31, 
1886, Sir Charles writes : — 
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It is quite true that roads are greatly needed in I'ppor Bunnah. 
Outside a few towns and villages there is not a mile of made-road or a 
single bridge. Ihii the roads that are wanted are cross roads to the 
Irrawaddy River, or t(; ^ome other main line of communication, wlicreb}' 
produce can be carried to the seaboard and English goods can be trans- 
ported into tlie intori ^r. Por the central and western oliStricts the Irrawaddy 
River constitutes an excellent commercial artery. But along the base of 
the Shan hills there is a great land locked tract, distant one hundred to 
sixty miles frean tlio Irrawaddy, and separated from that ri\ er l)y the broken, 
upland country whi( h forms the continuation of the IVgu Yonui hills, and 
which culminate^ in the P(q»a peak, over 4,000 feet above the sea. At 
present very little ])rodLice gets across to the ri\er from this trac'l, 

and vast areas of fertile land that might be cultivated are letl iintillcd 
because there is no t.nuRi for tlie produce.*' 

AVhat is said Irere regardino- the eastern district applies, 
though witli perhaps not quite so much force, to several ol 
the western districts, the Chindwin, the Upper IMoo, and 
the districts north-west of Bhamo, where extensive land- 
locked belts of fertile country occur, cut off in cexactly the 
same way as the eastern tract of which Sir Charles speaks. 

The whole question of communications in Eastern 
Burmah is well summed up in a despatch from the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of State, dated Simla, 
September 20, iSS(), from which I quote the followiiij^ 
extract.s, as it couKl not be better expressed than in the 
language of Lord Dufferin : — 

*‘Your Itmbhip will p/^ ’ceive from a perusal of Sir Charles Bernard’s 
notes that the ctjnstiuction of tlic proposed railway is [)ractically an 
administrative necessity, owing to the physical configuration of the 
country, l)y which the entire ca.stern section of the province is ( Ut off from 
communication with the great arterial line of the Irrawaddy River, wltich 
serves as the highwa^i^ of trade and base of military operations for the 
Western and Centml di-tricts. A well-devised system of comparatively 
short and cheap roads to connect the more inland towns and, villages of 
these naturally favoured districts with those on the banks of the main 
stream or of its na\igab]e affluents will suffice to give easy access to them 
at all seasons and afford every necessary administrative and commercial 
facility for many years to come. The transport by cart of bulky country 
produce is always costly, but short leads to points where water carriage is 
available add but little to the aggregate cost of conveyance from the place 
of production to final destination, and under no conditions are they ever 
altogether avoidable. ^Military operations of which the scope does not 
extend much above an ordinary day’s march from a river base can moreover 
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always be executed with rapidity, and they entail no embarrassment on 
account of land transport for the carriage of supplies, &c. 

The case of the Eastern districts lying between the Shan hills and the 
Pegu Yoma range is however quite different" This extensive tract, about 
one hundred and fifty miles long with an average breadth of about fifty 
miles, is for all practical purposes land-locked and possesses no natural 
line of through communication or outlet for its produce. A considerable 
portion of it is fairly populous and well cultivated, and the only bar to the 
extension of cultivation is the difficulty of carrying the produce to a 
profitable market. TJie cart tracks across the broken upland country which 
separates it from the Irrawaddy are few and bad, and the distance to he 
traversed before water carriage can be obtained varies from eighty to one 
hundred miles. Owing to the long land marcTi required to gain access to 
the heart of this tract, whichever way it is approached, the movement of 
troops is a costly and tedious matter, and the position of our garrisons on 
the Shan border, cut off as they are from all possibility of speedy reinforce- 
ment in cases of emergency, a source of anxiety. The difficulty of access, 
and the slowness with which military movements have necessaiily to be 
executed, are moreover calculated to dispose the j)eoplc to turbulence, and 
as a consequence to seriously retard the work of pacification. 

“ Whether we connect these isolated districts with the great highway of 
the Irrawaddy at three or more points by cross roads perpendicular to the 
general course of that river, or with the river on the north at Mandalay 
and with the railway on the south at Toungoo by a trunk road traversing 
it from end to end, the cost will practically be the same, viz., about thirty 
lacs in either case without bridges over the principal streams. But to 
effectually open out the tract by roads alone, so far as it can be opened by 
means of roads only, would in our opinion require the construction of both 
the cross and the longitudinal roads, involving an outlay of not less than 
sixty lacs, and for this sum we should obtain about five hundred miles of 
road, with the principal streams unbridged. Some sections of the cross 
roads would necessarily have to run through wild and rugged country 
involving stiff inclines and heavy haulage. With the help of such a system 
of longitudinal and transverse roads reinforcements and supplies could 
probably" be made to reach Yemethen, the heart of these districts, in about 
ten days after despatch, from either extremity of the trunk line or from a 
point on the river base along one of the transverse routes, provided the 
necessary transport could be immediately collected and made available for 
the use of the expeditionary troops. But with thS help of a railway the 
time required to reach Yemethen would be scarcely as many hours, and no 
delays need be apprehended on the score of transport. 

‘‘We must, however, explain that the above figures are Sir C. Bernard’s, 
on the basis of an average of Rs, 12,000 per mile, which appears to ns to 
be very low. 

“ As regards the development of trade and agriculture, which we look 
upon as a most important factor for the success of any scheme for the early 
settlement of the province, we have no hesitation in accepting Sir C. 
Bernard s \uews as to the inadec^uacy of roads alone to produce any marked 
effect upon either, so far as the Eastern districts are concerned. In a 
country so naturally fertile as Burmah it requires but little effort to obtain 
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from the soil sufficient food for the needs of the people, and the stimulus 
of a ready and remunerative market for the products of its labour is 
necessary to induce a pleasure-loving race, not too prone to physical 
exertion, though keen traders where a fair profit is attainable, to settle 
down«to the peaceful occupations of agriculture and commerce. 

‘‘ A railway while under construction would provide ample employment 
for the labouring classes, and the influx of money into the district would 
give an impetus to production and trade, which the flicilities afforded by it 
on opening would subsequently foster and enlarge. 

“ Sir Charles Bernard shows conclusively to our minds that no system of 
road communication which it is possible for us to make will bring the 
districts along the Shan border within reach of a profitable market for their 
produce. The distances to be traversed and c:<msetiuently the cost of 
transport by cart will bo too great to allow of the necessary margin for profit 
in competition with the produce of more favoured localities. The State 
cannot find continuous employment for a population which has no incen- 
tive to work in its own interests, and, lacking employment of a sufficiently 
lucrative character to keep the masses occupied and content, civil adminis- 
tration would we fear be impossible without the constant presence and 
support of a large military garrison scattered in strong detachments over 
the face of the country, and maintained at a cost fi\r beyond the capabili- 
ties of the provincial finances to bear. 

A raihvay to connect Mandalay w’ith I'oimgoo may therefore, on the 
grounds above set forth, Ijc looked upon as a necessity of economical 
administration ; that its construction would greatly contribute to the 
strength of our military ])osition in the i)rovince, and more especially in its 
eastern and least accessible districts, we have already pointed out; and we 
may also add that from a political point of view the effect of opening a rail- 
way to Mandalay cannot (ail to be must important both on Upper Burmah 
and on the Shan States bordering it, by removing c oru lusively all doubts as 
to the conquest of the country and as to its having been finally annexed, 
facts which have not yet been fully realized by a considerable proportion of 
the people. That as a commercial undertaking it would ultimately prove 
a decided success, we have the experience of the raihvays already made 
and working in this province, under almost i)recisely similar conditions, 
to justify us in confidently predicting. The initial cost of a raihvay would, 
indeed, be from six to seven times as great as that of a trunk road of the 
same length or from three to four times that of a combination of cross and 
trunk lines of road, but the capital sunk in its construction would in a 
short time give a return exceeding the interest charges on it ; .whereas 
the mere maintenance expenses of a road system would represent a capita- 
lized sum fully 50 per cent, greater than its first cost. The traffic thrown 
'by the extension on the Toungoo Rangoon Section would also be a 
. source of considerable revenue with which the extension may fairly be 
credited as indirect profits. The railway would thus not only be self- 
sustaining, but contribute from its excess profits towards the up keep of the 
roads, which must hereafter be made to supplement and feed it, besides 
being an instrument for the pacification and development of the districts it 
will serve incomparably superior to any system of roads however perfect.” 
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That in such a system of communications, spread over the 
western as well as eastern districts, we should find the most 
efficient means of reassuring the people, and of promoting 
the pacification and development of the country, cannot be 
doubted. The policy indicated has always proved so succ<jss- 
ful in political and commercial results, and as a nation we 
have had so many examples of its advantages, that it 
seems singular that any advocacy of its efficacy should be 
required. If we are not satisfied with past history which 
tells us how the Romans always laid down roads as the 
first essential of a newly-conquered country, and how (General 
Wade pacified the Highlands by the same means, we can 
turn to modern events in the expansion of Russia, the other 
great European Power in Asia. The Caucasus was never 
])acified until it was intersected by I'oads, laid down by 
orders of Prince Warontsoff. Hut the total pacification of 
Turkmenia, due to the Transcaspian railway, is the most 
strikintf illustration of the value of communications as a 
pacifying agent in a country presenting many difficulties. 
The Russians inllict punishment upon insurrectionary 
tribes in the shape of compulsory construction of roads 
at their own cost, as in the case of the -tribesmen who 
revolted in 1S77 and joined the Turks. 

The Chinese likewise understand the value of com- 
munications in a new country, and at the present time are 
busily engaged in I'ormosa in laying down roads and rail- 
ways. The present chief officer of the ci^-il administration 
there has recently secured the subjection of a large number 
of tribes by means of roads, hemming them in, and creat- 
ing a system of communications valuable for administrative 
and commercial purposes. These are now being followed 
by railways. 

The P'rench in Tonquin are also awake to the para- 
mount necessity for communication.s. A recent number of 
the yournal Officicl contained the report transmitted to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs by the Commission on 
Tonquin railways. This report contains an able resnmd of 
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the inforniatlon necessary for coming’ to a decision upon 
the question of railways, and lays down three lines as a 
network of the first importance, namely — 

j[. Hanoi to the sea at Port Courbet, rvh" Kwangyen, 

2. Hanoi to Yunnan frontier, vid Vietri and Laokai. 

3. Pacninh to Kwangsi, evV? Langson. 

Two other lines are projected, one to thi! Laos country 
with Luang Prabang or else Ssumao as its terminus, and 
the other to Annam. 

Those to bc! comiiKuici^d first are (i) llie sea-line, and (2) 
the first section of the Yunnan line. 

These lines are being laid down not merely for political, 
administrative, and military reas(^ns, but in order to satisfy 
industrial and c('>mmercial interests. 

It is pointed out in the report quoted that all the 
nations of liurope have been seeking for the last half- 
century to penetrate that vast market which is now 
hemmed in on all sides : by Russia on the north, by the 
maritime Powers on the east, by France on the south, and 
Britain on the south-west — along the length of its Burmese 
frontier* It is the neighbourhood to this vast market of 
.S(jme ^oo million inhabitants and une.vploitcd natural 
riches which has stimulated the French more than any 
intention to develop the country itself, and thus increase 
within Tonquin the imoortance of a market where French 
industries will find oiicniit'^s for their products, under con- 
ditions more favourable than the products of other 
nations. 

The Langson line is designed to reach the markets of 
Kwangsi and part of Kwangtung. I have recently indicated 
in 'Fhe Times how our interests in that quarter can be safe- 
guarded, namel}^ by the opening of Wu-chau on the Canton 
River as a treaty port, and the creation of a railway line from 
the port of Pakhoi on the Tonquin Gulf to Nanning, the 
most important trade cei\tre on the Canton Riv<,r. 

As regard Yunnan, the Hanoi-Laokai line seeks to gain 
the trade of that province. It is however in the north, 
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near Ssu-chuan, and in the south-west towards the Shan 
country that the richest and most populated parts of Y unnan 
are found. The French report confesses that the richer 
country lies on the side of Burmah in the Shan country be- 
longing to US; through which the line long ago projected by 
Mr. Hallett and myself would run, and that the country 
towards Tonquin is more wild and less opened up. 

Regarding the Yunnan line the report says : 

“The trace of the line from the delta to Yunnan it would seem must 
coincide with the great natural route of the Red River, the most easy, the 
best known, the most fcequented. The insufficiency of the water com- 
munications being granted, as we have said, being dangerous, uncertain, 
and intermittent, in both senses slow and ruinous in the ascent, it is neces- 
sary to provide the construction of an iron road by Vietri (on the left bank 
of the Songkoi), Than-Quan, and Bao-Ha to Laokat as terminus j with 
Manhao, Montze, Kalhoa as the first objective ; later with the principal 
centres of Yunnan, and a part of Ssu-chuan as the ulterior objective. This 
line should traverse Yunnan through the centre, and drain the greater pait 
the currents (of trade) which tend to disperse ; on one side by the 
Yangtze and the Sikiang (Canton River) towards the ports of Shanghai, 
Canton Hong Kong and Bakhoi upon the China Seas ; on the other side 
by the Ml;kong, the Salween, the Irrawaddi, and even the Brahmaputra, 
towards the ports of the Gulf of Bengal. . . . JtS execution may prove 
fruitful if the commercial currents of Yunnan follow their traditional ten- 
dencies, and are not diverted by any artificial obstacle.” 

The “ artificial obstacle ” referred to, it is needless to 
say, is the construction of a railway from Burmah to 
China. 

In the report the commission draw attention to the value 
of “le Laos,” by which they mean the Shan country, and 
it is necessary for us, but more especially for the Siamese, 
to note carefully what they think on the subject. I 
therefore quote in extenso the following passage : “To 
the basin of the middle Mekong corresponds Laos 
(the Shan country), a vast undulating plateau,- of a suffi- 
ciently high altitude, covered with forests, where are met 
the essentials of our climates. These countries, hardly yet 
explored, seem destined to become, thanks to their climatic 
conditions and to their geographical situation, a centre of 
Evflropean colonization, the link of necessary union between 
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India and China. Luang Prabang, in particular, would seem 
called upon to play a preponderating r 6 l€." 

As far l?ack as 1882 I drew attention to the import- 
ance attached to Luang Prabang by the French and the 
Vcjue of the position, and showed that the French would 
encroach on Luang Prabang as soon as possible afteV the 
occupation of Tonquin. As a strategical position it is of 
the highest importance, and any one who holds Luang 
Prabang practically commands the Mekong valley basin 
lying between it and Cambodia, or more than half of the 
Siamese dominions, a circumstance that should be of con- 
siderable interest to the Siamese. The views of the French 
commission derive an additional and special interest from 
the fact that some months ago a band of Hors, Chinese 
freebooters from the Yunnan-Tonquin frontier, occupied 
and destroyed the place, and a joint F'ranco-Siamese 
mission is about to proceed to* Luang Prabang to inquire 
into matters connected therewith. It may be found neces- 
sary by the P'rench at any time to pursue these evil-doers, 
and once at Luang Prabang the French are not unlikely to 
find powerful reasons to conupel them to remain in a place 
enjoying such numerous and raried advantages. 

I have shown what the opinions of Sir Charles Bernard 
and Lord Uufferin are as regards internal communications ; 
and the Government India has put on record its opinion 
of the value of railwa3’S in Burmah in the following passage 
(Report on East Indian Railway communications of the 
House of Commons Committee of 1884) : 

“ 'i’he great financial success of the Rangoon-rrome Railway — a suc- 
cess almost unprecedented in railway construction in India — has demon- 
strated that railways in Burmah will, on account of the enterjirising 
character of the people and the great undeveloped wealth of the country, 
not only give large indirect returns in land, customs, and forest revenue* 
but will pay, within a very short period after being opened to traffic, a fair 
percentage of net income on their capital cost.” 

As regards the trade of South-western Qhina, it has 
increasingly been the object of the British commercial 

19 
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communities for the past fifty years to expand our com- 
merce in that region. As far back as 1829 Lord William 
Bentinck, and in 1836 Lord Auckland interested them- 
selves in the question of opening communication with 'the 
Shan States and South-western China. In 1861 Sir Arthur 
Phayre, the first Chief Commissioner of Bunnah, recom- 
mended the sanction of a survey to Kiang Hung ; and in 
1866 Lord Salisbury, then Viscount Cranborne, acknow- 
ledging the great importance of the question, sanctioned 
a railway survey to China which however was not carried 
out, and in 1874 once more sanctioned a survey to Kiang 
Hung or some point near it, to u.se his own words, “both 
in the interests of Pingland and British Bunnah.” In 
1869 the Duke of Argyll sanctioned a survey between 
Tonghoo and Kiang Hung, if it coukl be carried out 
without political complications or undue e.xpenditure. No 
survey, however, was executed beycjnd our boundary until 
in 1883 I organized an exploration-survey with the aid of 
several leading Chambers of Commerce and the .Straits 
Government, then under the able administration of. Sir 
Frederick Weld, which, in my unavoidable absence on a 
mission to China, was carried Out by my frien'd and colleague 
Mr. Holt Hallctt, who from first to last has worked with me 
on this scheme without remuneration. Mr. Crosthwaite, 
the present Chief Commissioner, in 1S83 urged the 
Government of India to construct the first section of the 
line for the connection of Maulmain with Rangoon, so as 
to form the base of a Burmah-China railway. 

It is eminently satisfactory to note that the treaty lately 
concluded provides that both England and China shall 
“ protect and encourage trade between China and Burmah,” 
and arranges for a delimitation commission to define the 
frontier between Yunnan and Bunnah. It is to be hope 4 
that advantage will be taken of the opportunity to have a 
study made of the features of the British Shan country 
intervening between Burmah and China. 

Burmah, we must remember, is our gate to China, and 
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therefore our north-eastern frontier is of vastly greater 
commercial importance to us than our north-western one. 
Compare the two for a second. On the latter the rail- 
'Witys arc mainly .strategic and political, hardly in any sense 
meant to attain any commercial object ; they are purely 
defensive, ami lead to liarren regions. On the former we 
move towards a friendly and peaceful bower, offering us 
new , markets, with well-founded hopes of vast future 
expansion. The opening of such markets must le.ad to an 
enormous development of our mutual trade. 

'rhree great bowers now divide the', greater part of 
Asia between them — Britain, China, and Russia. With 
268,000,000 Asiatic fellow' subjects in India, we are as much 
an Asiatic as a Hurope.an bower. Russia makes rapid 
advances with her railways and is thus sprciading her power 
commercially and politically in .\sia. With the Russian 
line from the Caucasus and the Caspian gradually extending 
to our Indian frontier, and from the Caspi.in to the bersian 
Gulf, wath a Tnins-Asiatic line bca’ng extended through 
Siberia to \ 1 adivost<jck, skirting the frontier of China’s 
northern possessions, Russia is wisely connecting Central 
Russia Avith the two extremes of her possessions, and 
placing herself in a i)osition of gnsit advantage with 
respect to China and India (and therefore Britain), the two 
other great Asiatic bowsers, and all countries bordering 
India. 

The vast importance to this country of closer relations 
with China not only from commercial but political con- 
siderations has in the last few )ears grown greatly 
on the nation. China has recently undergone great 
changes, has passed through a silent revolution which has 
worked a profound change in her public system and 
endowed her wdth new sources of strength. The idea of 
an alliance betw'een Britain and China has its foundations 
in the actual circumstances of the two empires. Russia 
is an aggressive Power, while China and Britain are essen- 
tially commercial and peaceful, though both can fight when 
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necessary. With such. common characteristics the fun- 
damental- material interests of both are united. The 
common interest becomes plainer year by year, and if the 
union seems somewhat slow, it will be none' the less solid* 
for that. The alliance between Britain and China is ,a 
growing necessity, and can and should be cemented by 
friendly relations and inter-communications. With such 
an alliance fear of further Russian aggression would qease. 

It would be the best guarantee for the preservation of the 
interests and extension of the commerce of the two empires 
as well as for the peace of Asia. 

I have shown that Upper Burmah, our newly-annexed 
territory, adds to our Indian Empire an area one and a 
half times the size of Great Britain and Ireland, with a 
population of some five millions — a country of vast and 
varied resources in climate, soil, forests, and mineral wealth, 
especially coal and petroleum. By its possession we have 
gained a gate to China for the use of the mother country 
and India, and if wc choose can now connect by railway 
India and China, the two most populous empires in the 
world. The three Chinese provinces nearest to Burmah, 
rich land-locked markets, contain about one hundred million 
inhabitants, or a greater population than our immediate 
neighbours, France^ Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
Denmark combined. We now border Yunnan, the rich 
South-west Province of China, which is rapidly recovering 
its former population and prosperity. With immigration 
setting steadily westwards and southwards from the densely- - 
populated gentral provinces of China, if we facilitate com- 
munications, the stream which is filling Yunnan will flow 
into the fertile lands of the Shan plateau and Burmah, 
thus supplying a great want, population. Railways and 
roads are required for the pacification of the country, as^. 
well as for the promotion of its prosperity and the creation 
of an important market for our merchandisei Owing to 
the delay in opening the country the pacification of Lower 
^rmah took ten years to complete, and that country was 
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at the time pronounced an encumbrance, which would 
never pay its expenses. Yet it began to pay as soon as 
the communications were taken in hand, and during the 
»last ten years has paid into the Indian exchequer, after 
defraying all its expenses, over eight millions sterling, 
namely, one-third of its gross revenues. The problem 
before us is much the same in Upper Burmah as it was 
in the lower province. Upper Burmah will not be fully 
pacified, nor will its great potential wealth be made avail- 
able, until we open the country by a network of communi- 
cations. The value of railways, the superiority of the 
shovel over the sword, as an agent of pacification, has been 
shown ; and the opinions of Sir Herbert Maepherson, Sir 
Charles Bernard, and Lonl 1 )ufferin in favour of the con- 
struction of railways in the country have been quoted, 
while the Government of India considers that Burmese 
railways are certain to become rapidly remunerative, both 
directly and indirectly. We have now formidable rivals 
for the trade of China both on its sea-board where we 
must compete with America and the leading nations of 
Europe, in the nortlt with Russia, and on the south and 
south-west with ]*' ranee. Russia is extending her railway 
system to tlic north of China, while France is about to 
lay down two separate lines for the purpose of tapping the 
trade of South-east and South-west China respectively, 
while a third line is designed later to compete against us 
in the British and .Siamese Shan States. With ever- 
increasing competition of our foreign rivals, with hostile 
tariffs hampering and threatening to stifle our trade in Europe 
and America, and with our Colonies turning into manufac- 
turing powers, new markets are becoming an absolute neces- 
sity for Britain. Lord William Bentinck in 1829, and Lord 
Auckland in 1836 interested themselves in the question of 
opening communications with China; as far back as i86r 
Sir, Arthur Phayre advocated the connection of Burmali 
and China by railway ; Lord Salisbury in 1866 and again in 
1875 ordered a survey for the railway to be made ; and the 
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Duke of Argyll once more in 1869. But it was left to the 
enterprise of private individuals, backed by the support of 
the mercantile community and the Government of Singa- 
pore, to undertake and execute the survey over the greater 
portion of its length. We have now an unrivalled oppor- 
tunity of reaching the markets of Southern and Western 
China, and of commercially cementing our rekitions with 
the other Peace-Power of Asia, by the extension of our 
railway system to Ssumao, the south-west gate to China. 
Exploration after exploration has pro\cd that the most 
practicable route is the one traced by Mr. Holt Hallett 
and myself after five years’ study of the question and 
services rendered gratuitously to the country, both in the 
field and at home. It is to be hoped that this railway, so 
vital for the extension of our commerce, \\ ill be undertaken 
without delay. 

Auciini.u.i) K. Cor.QuiiouN. 



WARREN HASTINGS IN BENARES, 1781. 


Tiik writer of the letter which is appended to this paper, 
though young in the service of India, was Persian inter- 
preter to tlu; Governor-General, and in that capacity 
accompanied him on his memorable visit to Benares in 
rySr when he so nearly fell a victim to the insurrection 
which broloi out at that city. Mr. Colebrooke’s narrative 
gives no facts that Avere not recordetl at tlie time, but it 
describes clearly the circumstances under which the col- 
lision occurn;d, and which at the time of Warren Hastings’ 
trial Avere a matter of controversy. It also shows how com- 
pk;te Avas the isolation of the Governor-General in his 
perilous situation, from Avhich he Avas only e.xtricuted by the 
independent action of officers in the command of the military 
stations at Allahabad and Cawnporc. 

The Benares adventure was one of the most noticeable 
C[)isodes in the career of Hastings. His treatment of the 
Raja formed the subject of the first charge on which he was 
imj)eached before the. House of I^ords, and was that Avhich 
decided Pitt to abandon the defence of his public acts and 
vote for his impeachment. Hastings’ conduct in regard to 
this prince has been severely condemned by tAvo great 
writers Avhose opinion Avill long continue to sway thci judg- 
ment of their countrymen. Mill and Macaulay, the latter of 
whom describes the transaction as a deliberate act of 
plunder of an unoffending vassal of the British Government 
to meet the pressing wants of the State, and in part 
prompted by feelings of revenge for the conduct of Cheit 
Sing three years beforp in making a demonstration in 
favour of Hastings’ enemies in Calcutta at a crisis of his 
career. This is a harsh and I think unjust judgment. 
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and in contrast with the impartial estimate of Hastings’ 
character at the close of Macaulay’s admirable review of 
his career. “ Those,” he says, “ who look on his character 
without favour or malevolence will pronounce that, in the 
two great elements of all social virtues — in respect of the 
rights of others, and in sympathy for the sufferings of others 
— he was deficient. *H is principles were somewhat lax. His 
heart was somewhat hard. But while we cannot with truth 
describe him as a righteous or merciful ruler, we cannot 
regard without admiration the amplitude and fertility of his 
intellect, his rare talents for command, for administration 
and for controversy, his dauntless courage, his honourable 
poverty, his fervent zeal for the interests of the State, his 
noble equanimity, tried by both extremes of fortune, and 
never disturbed by either.” 

In applying this estimate of the character of a 
great man to individual acts he is led by the love of effect 
to draw a coloured and distorted picture of several of 
these transctctions, and in none more so than with regard 
to Benares. That Hastings on this occasion at least pro- 
ceeded on defensible grounds, and that hi.s- ti'eatmcnt of the 
Raja though severe admits of vindication wHl appear from 
a short review of this chapter of Indian history. 

When the East India Company first took part in the 
affairs of Hindustan, they found the Raja of Benares in the 
enjoyment of a large pf'incipality which he held under the 
Vizier of Oude, to which prince he paid a tribute of .some 
twenty-three lacs of rupees. The family was of recent 
origin ; the province was in the time of Akbar part of the 
subah of Allahabad, and in the time of Aurunzibe was 
united to Oude. Mansa Ram, the grandfather, of Cheit 
Sing, who was dispossessed by Warren Hastings, was the 
zemindar of a small territory, and promoted to be Amil of 
Governor of Benares, and having obtained a firman of Raja 
from Mahommed Shah of Delhi, aspired to take a part in 
the confusion of the times. His tenure did not differ from 
that of the other great zemindars of Bengal and Behaf. He 
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exercised civil and criminal jurisdiction, except for capital 
sentences, in his territory, and maintained a considerable 
force. During the war of 1 764, his son, Bulwant Sing, took 
part with the English against the Vizier, and rendered such 
services that an express stipulation was made in his favour 
in the treaty at the close of the war. This was renewed in 
1770 on the death of the then reigning Raja Bulwant Sing, 
the British Government again stepping forward to compel 
the Vizier to confirm the succession of Cheit Sing, the son of 
the late prince, and resisting all attempts on the part of the 
Vizier to increase the revenue demanded from the zemin- 
dary. The connection between the British Government and 
Cheit Sing was finally established in 1775 by the cession of 
.all the rights of the Vi^^ier to the East India Company. 
The Raja was now rendered independent of the Nabob ; 
the revenue became payable to the British Government, 
and the engagements that W(;re drawn up for its payment 
were not framed, as between states more or less indepen- 
dent, but in the customary form of a pottah or lease 
to a zemihdar with a corresponding agreement on his 
part. 

Thus far all is clear, but in the minutes of Council by 
which these transactions were ratified, language was em- 
ployed as to the independence of his authority, and, what was 
of more importance, the limitation of thii demand by the 
British Government on account of revenue, a point on 
which the managers of the impeachment afterwrards laid 
the greatest stress in pressing their charge against Hastings^ 
on this article. 

According to the managers, the father of Cheit Sing 
was a great Lord of the Mogul Empire, dependent on 
the same through the Vizier of the Empire,” and in support 
of this view they referred to various acts both before and 
after the cession of the territory to the Company as showing 
that he was always trejited as an independent prince. Any 
claim that could be foundeij, on his treatment before the 
cession seems utterly untenable. It is more difficult to 
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get over the limitations placed on the acts of the British 
Government at the time of that transaction. 

The immediate question before the Government at 
Calcutta in 1775 was the terms of the treaty with the Nuwab 
Vizier, and its relations with the Raja of Benares formed 
a subordinate part of this transaction. The proposal of the 
Governor-General ran as follows : — 

“ 1st. That the treaties of Allahabad and Benares be 
nmewed on the footing on which they stood at the Vizier’s 
death. 

“ and. That the perpetual and independent possession of 
the zemindary of Benares and its dependencies be con- 
firmed and guaranteetd to Raja Cheit Sing and his heirs for 
ever, subject only to the annual payment of the revenue 
hitherto paid to the late \'izier, . . . and that no other 
demand be made upon him either by the Nabob of Oude or 
this tjovenunent, nor any kind of authority or jurisdiction 
exercised by either within the dominions assigned to him. ” 
J'o these articles was appended a memorandum by 
W arren Hastings that the Raja from the situation of his 
country might be made a serviceable ally to, the Company, 
and that to ensure this he should be freed totally from the 
remains of his present vassalage with an assurance that 
“ no encroachment should ever be made on his rights.” ' 
These resolutions are almost identical with others pro- 
jiosed by Francis at the same meeting of the Council, in 

Vide Minutes of Evidence on the Trial, 178S, pp. 44-6. 

I have consulted, in preparing this narrative, the copy of the evidence 
on the trial presented to the I.ondon Library by Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
and used by his father as authorities in writing his history. The letter 
which accompanied the volumes conveyed the request that there should be 
written in some conspicuous part of them, the fact that they belonged to 
the historian of India, both because this gave an historical interest to the 
books, and also because it identified the pencil notes which arc in many ot 
the volumes as being his. 

The volume of the evidence adduced by' the managers in 1788 is 
abundantly scored, not by pencil, but by pen-and-ink mark and notes. 

The volume of evidence for the defence does not seem to have met 
with equal attention. The passages underlined ©y noted in the margin are 
very few, and confined to one or two pages in n vcxy ponderous volume. 
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which, among other stipulatiojis, the Raja was to be liable 
to a fixed fine at every future inv'estiture, and taking the 
second resolution in connection with the first which is 
omitted in th« articles of impeachment,* it is abundantly 
evident that the intlependcnce to be conferred on the Raja 
was twofold — complete severance from Oudt', and indepen- 
dence of administration — and in no way touched his relations 
to his new' sovereign, except so far as tliere was a limita- 
tion on the pecuniary demands to which he would be in 
future liable. If any doubt could be enlerlained with regard 
to the force of this limitation it is to be found in the in- 
structions convej’cd to the British representative at 
Benares. 

These instructions ran as follows : “ d'hat under the 
acknowledged sovereignty of the Company we are deter- 
mined to leave him the free and uncontrolled management 
of the internal government of 'his country and the collection 
and regulation of the revenues so long as he adheres to 
the terms of his engagement, and will never demand 
any augmentation of the annual tribute which may be 
fixed.” I 

Hastings' counsel afterwards laid great stress on the 
latter part of that paragraph as showing, as they contended, 
that the words substituted in the instructions for those of 
the resolution of the Council were intended as a qualifica- 
tion of the latter, and they were certainly open to this 
construction. 

“ The articles of cliarge against Hastings are not framed according to 
the ordinary rules of jurisprudence. So far from being precise and to the 
point, they arc throughout argumentative, with ]>assagcs marked with italics, 
and where quotations arc given tliey arc sometimes garbled in a way to 
alter the sense of the original. The omission of the first of these articles 
is an instance in point. Another will be given further on in a note to page 
297. Hastings complained of this in his defence at the bar of the House of 
Commons. It might be expected,” he says, “ that I should object to 
the construction of the articles of which the charge is composed ; for in 
truth they are not charges, fiut histories and comments, ^'"hey are yet more: 
they are made up of mutilated quotations, of facts which have no natural 
relation, but are forced by false arrangement into connection.” 

t Minutes of Evidence, 1788, p. 58. 
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In the view of Hasting:^ as it was afterwards set forth 
when his conduct was challenged, the limitation as to the 
annual rent or tribute could not bar the right of the British 
Government in its sovereign capacity from* making extra- 
ordinary demands on extraordinary emergencies. Of 
this necessity the supreme Government could alone be 
the judge. These rights from their nature were arbitrary 
as belonging to a despotic system of government, 
and the only (piestion that could arise was whether the 
crisis in our affairs was such as could justify such unusual 
demands.* 

It cannot be denied that there is considerable force in 
this argument. The sunnud or grant is silent on the sub- 
ject of military aid. It deals merely with civil adminis- 
tration, and “ confirms to Cheit Sing the zemindary 
Aumeeny and Foujdary of the said Sircar.” 

The military defence of the province of Oude is provided 
for in the treaty with the Nabob, under which, in addition 
to the stipulations for the money payments for the British 
troopg employed, the sovereignty of the districts depending 
on Cheit Sing arc expressly vested in the English Com- 
pany for the tiifcHce of his country. 

It may be held that rtnder these loose terms the en- 
gagement with the Nabob was of the nature of one of those 
subsidiary treaties, afterwards so common, in which territory 
was assigned for the payment of British troops, and that 
the territory of Benai'es was ceded in lieu of all de- 
mands of military protection. This point was not raised 
by the managers of the impeachment, who were too intent 
on proving that the Raja was a magnate of the Mogul Em- 
pire to enter into such plain questions as the nature and 
terms of the engagements between the parties. Nor were 
they raised by the Raja himself when demands were im- 
posed upon him in addition to his stipulated rent or tribute, 
and in the event of a war in Hindostan it could hardly be 

Address of H.istiogs in “ Speeches on the Trial of Warren Hastings,” 
vcl. ii. p. 491. 
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contended that the Raja in his position as zemindar was to 
be exempt from all demands for mutual defence.* 

On this obscure question it is intet'esting to be able to 
refer to the opinion of the latest and most impartial of 
Indian historians. Among the fragments left by Mr. 
Elphinstone in continuation of his history is a short sum- 
mary of these events with the modest heading, “ Abstracted 
from Mill and Wilson merely to try my powers of abbrevia- 
tion.” Though the narrative follows that of INI ill, the com- 
ments which are short art; his own, and his remarks on the 
engagement with Cheit Sing were as follows : — 

“ This patent contains no engagement to his heirs, and no 
promise not to raise rents ; but it is fiir to assuifle that the 
British Government received the cession from the Nabob sub- 
jeefto all the limitations which they themselves imposed on 
the sovereignty. Such continuity was the view taken by the 
Government at the time. Its object was to attach the 
zemindar to the British, and for this purpose Hastings re- 
commended that he should be regarded as a tributary 
prince, and not interfered with in the interior governnient 
of his country : and another member proposed (unsuccess- 
fully) that he should be exempted even from tribute. These 
discussions were not communicated to Cheit Sing, and there 
was no exemption from further demands in this patent, but 
none were made at fust, and in the circumstances of the 
ca.se he had good reason to expect that none would be 
made.” 

Sir John Shore, in his account of the zemindary tenures of Bengal,, 
speaks of their liability to contribute to the general defence of the Govern- 
ment as one of the conditions upon which they held their lands. After tracing, 
the origin of the tenure, he obscrv4es, ‘‘ Formerly their services were required 
for the defence of the State against reljellion or invtxsion when they pos- 
sessed the means of furnishing this assistance. This ol)ligation was chiefly 
exacted from the powerful zemindars, but was binding on all.^* See his 
minute of June, 1789, on the permanent settlement of lands in Bengal in 
the appendix to the fifth report of the Parliamentary Coznmittee of 1812. In 
the Ayin 4kbari the (piota of tfoops for which the different Subahs or pro-* 
vinces were liable are strictly defined. The contribution of the Sircar 01 
Benares, which formed part of the Subah of Allahabad, amounted to 830^ 
cavalry and 8,400 infantry. 
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At the conclusion of his narrative Mr. Elphinstone ex- 
presses himself more doubtfully on this point, and observes 
that “ the want of express limitations prevents one pro- 
nouncintj with decision that the proceedings against 'him 
were unjust in principle.” 

Mere, therefore, this question may be allowed to rest. 
It was not long before his lax engagement, or understanding 
(for it amounted to no more), was tested by the important 
events that followed. 

At the end of June, 1778, intelligence reached Calcutta 
that war with France was immimmt, and it was met by the 
Govcrnor-Ceneral with unexampled vigour. Within two 
days a plan w'as laid before the Council providing for the 
wdiolc defence of India. It is assumed in this able minute 
that the general line of action pn;scribcd for the British 
(Fivernment must be purely defensive. Bengal w'ould be 
the last ol)ject of attack. The presidency of Fort St. 
Cicorge piossessed in itself the complete means of defence ; 
nothing could be added to this ; but froni the, effect of our 
political arrangements Bombay required everything. The 
last advices from Boona indicated that the I'rench were 
about to Ijring a large force to bear on the Mahratta Stale, 
in the politics of which the Bombay Government was 
entangled. It was to be expected also that the French 
wa)uld revive their ancient alliance with the Nizam, and 
having established a hrm interest in Poona, Bombay would 
be the object of attack. 

The defence of Bombay thus became necessary for the 
security of Bengal, and it was proposed to send a force to 
traverse the continent to meet the common danger. The 
motives that w'ould influence the different members of the 
Mahratta Confederacy are then fully discussed, and reliance 
is placed (which was justified by the result) on the Raja of 
Berar siding with the British Government, and assisting in 
the movements of the British army. The views of Scindia 
were considered more uncertain, and it w'as impossible to 
face the complications which might arise in Flindustan with- 
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out an increase of force, and the Governor-General followed 
up a proposal to despatch a civil servant to Berar and ne- 
i^otiatc an alliance with its chief by a resolution for the 
formation of 'three additional battrdions of Sepoys, and 
by moving, “ That Raja Cheit Sing be recpiired in form to 
contribute his share of the burthen of the present war 
by consenting to this establishment, to be raised and main- 
tained at his expense." 

The Minutes of Council give a very brief summary of 
the discussion which ensued. The colleagues of Warren 
Hastings, awed by the staisc of impending danger, offered 
no opposition to this ])old proposal. ]\Ir. b'rancis’ spt.’ei:h 
was of the briefest. “ (!)n the supposition,” he said, “that 
tin; detachment now employed under Colonel Leslie will not 
return Ln- a length of time, I acrpiiesce in the proposal 
relative to Ivaja Chc;it Sing, but I think he should be In- 
formed. that this additional charge will not be imposed upon 
him be.yond the continuance of the war.” 

The Governor-Ge.neral as.sented to this, and proposed 
that the qualification should be e.xpresscd in a separate 
c1au.se; but finding that the objections to the [)ropo.sal went 
deeper, and were fouiKU;d on a different understanding of 
the right of the Company to e.xact under any pressure c>f 
affairs more than the sum stipulated for in the original 
sunnud or grant, he insisted on a vote being taken on 
the original motion, “leaving,” as he expressed himself, 
“ the decision of future right to our superiors ; ” and the 
resolution was passed in the terms of the Governor- 
General, ncniine confradicenh'.* “ I'or once we were unani- 
mou.s,” said Hasting.s, when referring to the act of the 
Council in his defence before the Mouse of Commons. !' 

Minutc.s of Evicleni e, 17S8, [>. 67. 

t It is .amusing to sec the .attempts that were afterwards made to 
relieve Francis from the responsibility of his acquiescence. Fox, in his 
opening speech on this charge, admitted th«t Fr.anci.s Iiad done no more 
than express a doubt of the justice of the demand ; but he added “ that he 
hardly dared to oppose the Covernor-denenal openly, lest he should 
bring the vengeance of the Governor-Cleneral upon the unhappy prince lie 
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The question of good faith which was thus quietly set 
aside, became the foundation of the impeachment on this 
article. 

The conduct of Francis in this business was discreditable 
in the extreme. On a subsequent occasion he* said, “ I 
never approved of the additional demand beyond his stipu; 
lated tribute ; ” but he recorded no objection either by vote 
or minute, and when attempts were made by the Raja to 
evade these demands, he again acquiesced in the steps taken 
for their enforcement ; and yet, when Hastings’ conduct was 
afterwards arraigned, he became one of the foremost of his 
accusers, and seconded the motion of Fox for his impeach- 
ment on this very charge. 

Whatever judgment may be formed of* the morality of 
the transaction and of Hastings’ consistency, it must be 
admitted that his conduct in leaving the solution to “ his 
superiors ” was marked with his usual sagacity. He 
knew that if the Raja acquiesced in the demand, and the 
battalions were formed, his “ superiors ” , would hesitate 
about refunding so seasonable an aid in a trying juncture. 
Other Governments besides that of the East India 
Company entertain as strong objections to paying back as 
Falstaff himself.* On a former occasion of more question- 
able morality than the demands on the Raja, the resources 
that Hastings drew from the Vizier had been acquiesced in 
without compunction, t 

sought to defend ” — a very lame excuse. When Hastings’ counsel pressed 
the fact of this consent before the Court, Francis was produced as a witness, 
very late in the proceedings, to prove that he had signified his disapproval 
in Council. The answer to this was complete. The evidence produced 
by the managers had shown that not once, but on repeated occasions hef had 
agreed to Hastings’ proposals without reservation, and nothing now alleged 
could do away with the effect of his acts when a member of the CounciL 
The evidence was rejected, {“ History of the Trial,” Part vii. p. 83.) 

* “ I do not like this paying back ; it is a double labour.” 

^ “ Henry IV.,” Part I. act iii. sc. vi. 

t In r 7 7 2, when Shah Alum fell under the influence of the Mahrattas, and 
ceded to them the provinces of Corah and Allahabad, which had been 
inade over to (he king by Clive, Hastings- stepped in and put a veto on the 
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In the case of the Raja of Benares the Directors might 
well hesitate about rescinding the transaction. The usual 
opponents to the administration of the Governor-General 
recorded no minutes, and shrank from expressing any open 
dissent. On a question affecting the national faith and 
honour the su[)erior Government had a right to expect 
that those who dissented should have laid the whole of 
their reasons l)efore them. Nothing of the kind was done, 
and the Directors in their desi>atch acknowledging the reso- 
lutions of the Government made no comment on these 
important acts. Hastings, when put on his trial, appealed 
to this despatch as giving a tacit assent to the act of the 
Indian Government. 

The demand of this special subsidy was made on the 
Raja and met witli pleas of poverty and a[)pcals for delay, 

transacliun. To hand over these i?ii[)Oi;tant provinces to so dangerous a 
power was an unfriendly ac t, and gave tlie liritish (tovernnicnt a chiiiri of 
interference as tiie Power from wliich the original c ession had Ixxn derived. 
This strong act was turned to the advantage of the lOast India (Jonij)aiiy, 
hy the assignment of these i^rovinccs, which lay beyond the military line 
of defence of their possessions, to the Vizier of Oiide, in consideration (jf 
the payment of fifty lacs. The transaction c'uuld ik.jI be c'ondcmned 
without weighing the magnitude of th(‘ danger incurred by the act of the 
king ; hut the justice of tlic proceeding was afterwards impugned, and 
defended on grounds of epiiily and general ])oIicy. d'o liis superiors 
Hastings had another and [lowerful argument in store, and in a letter wliich 
he addressed to Sir (I. Colebrooke, who had recently retired from the 
chair of the Court of Hirecto. i, the original of which is i!i my ijosscssion, 
he conveyed a message that if they disavowed his art-, tliey must take the 
conscrptcnccs. 

‘‘If the Court of Directors shall think itj)roi>crto disclaim wliat 1 have 
done, they must also point out the means of undoing it. d’licy must 
cancel the treaty (which f iod forliid ; they must repay what they have 
received from the \’izicr, and rclintpiish their claims to the rest; t}ic7 must 
discharge the arrears of the tribute, and punctually pay tlic future yearly 
demands of twenty-six lacs to the king. J',ut from what fund these great 
things are to l)e done I am sure they will be unable to direct. In a word, 

I have been happily furnished with an accidental concourse of circum- 
stances to relieve the Company in the distress of their affairs, by means 
which, in my judgment, the most partial advocate of the king cannot on 
their own principles disapprove,, but which on mine wore iv‘ver wanting : 
as I conceive, in strict political justice, the king never had a right to a 
rupee from Bengal, nor from Cora, after he had parted from it.'’ (Cleig's 
“Life of Hastings," i. 355.) 
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\\hich the Governor-General treated as evasive, and 
prompted by expectation of a change of Government. 
Francis, though expressing a misgiving as to the justice 
of the original demand, acquiesced in the necessity of 
supporting the authority of the Company. His doubts 
arc not expressed in strong terms. “ I did from the first 
express a doubt whether we had strictly a right to increase 
our demands upon the Raja beyond the terms on which 
we originally agreed to give, to which he consented to, and 
which as I have constantly understood were made the 
fundamental tenure by which he held his zemindary.” 
This preamble was followed by a proposal that he should 
pay the money by instalments. * 

The letter which the Governor-General now addressed 
to Chcit Sing was brief and business-like. War having 
been declared between Great Britain and France, he called 
on the Raja as a subject of the Company to contribute his 
share to the burden, and this was fixed at the rate of five 
lacs of rupees, the equivalent of three battalions of Sepoys. 
The Raja acquiesced, but made no payment. Two months 
later the Resident at Benares reported that the Raja 
declared his utter inability to pay the amount at once, but 
tendered payment of fifty thousand rupees, or one tenth 
of the whole, and offered to pay the contribution by monthly 
instalments. The Raja followed this up by a letter addressed 
to the Gov'ernor-General in which he proposed to make 
the payment required in six or seven months. 

This attempt at procrastination was resented by the 
Governor-General, who on laying the matter before the 
Board treated it as an attempt to gain time in expectation 
of despatches from England bringing orders for a complete 
change of Government. The conduct of the Raja admitted 
a worse construction ; but, in obedience to a renewed an(f 
peremptory demand by the Government, the whole sum 
was paid down, and the affair was closed for the time. 

In the following year the demand was renewed and 
Minutes of Evidence, 1788, p. 76. 
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met with the same plea of inability, the Raja contending 
at the same time that the former payment was made on the 
condition that he should not be called upon to make any 
future payment. The Governor-General took up the 
matter with a high hand, and moved the Council that the 
commander-in-chicf be desired to issue an order for the 
march of two battalions to Benares. The troops were 
ordered to march, and the money was paid, and a fine of 
£2000 inflicted for the expense of the troops. 

The same story was repeated in the following year, but 
it was diversified by' an incident of a questionable nature. 
The financial state of the Company’s treasury was now 
tleplorable. A subsidy' that had been hitherto paid by the 
Rana of Gohud had ceased, and the Government proposed 
to meet the military wants of the state by' anticipating the 
demand of the Raja by one month. It was met with his 
usual procrastination, and after, an interval of some months 
the Raja sent a special envoy' to Calcutta to propitiate 
the Govc;rnor-General with an offer of two lacs of rupees. 
This was in the first instance refused, but afterwards 
accepted, and paid into the Company’s treasury and re- 
ported to the Court of Directors in the following mail. 
The knowledge of the receipt was withheld from his 
colleagues, and the source from which the money was 
derived was not explained to the Government at home till 
afterwards. This ga\c ground for the accusation that it 
was a corrupt transaction, and was entered as such in the 
8th article of impeachment. Corrupt it could not have 
been, for payment was made to the public treasury, and 
the source could not have been concealed, and there seems 
no reason to reject the explanation which he gave in his 
reply to the charge, that it was intended to be applied to 
an expedition against Scindia, but that ^measure being 
opposed by Council it was reserved for some future emer- 
gency, as was ultimately the case.* 

The party who had’ a right to complain was the Raja, 
* Minutes of Evidence, 1788, p. 96. 
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whose money was accepted, but not brought to account in 
payment of a Government demand. On the contrary, this 
last was pressed with renewed force and again discharged, 
but not until the month of October following, and after 
troops were marched into the Raja’s territory to enforce the 
demand. A further sum of 10,000 was imposed on him 
as a fine for the delay. This was not all. The year 1780 
<lid not close without a new requisition being made to 
furnish to the service of the Government a force of 
cavalry. 

These demands slated thus nakedly appear harsh and 
arbitrary, and the managers of the impeachment founded 
upon them the charge of a settled design on the part of 
blastings to ruin the Raja. Such was the heading of the 
article of impeachment relating to this transaction, and in 
the 9th paragraph it set forth that “ these violent and 
insulting measures failing to provoke the Raja, and he 
having paid up the whole demand, the said Warren 
Hastings, being resolved to drive him to extremities, did 
make on the Raja a sudden demand over and above the 
ordinary tribute or subsidy and over and above the 
.o50,ooo extraordinary to provide a body of cavalry for 
the service of the Bengal Government.” 

d’his severe charge is endorsed by Macaulay, who in 
furtherance of his argument that Hastings acted from the 
beginning on a settled design to ruin the Raja observes : 
“ Hastings was determined to plunder Cheit Sing, and, for 
that end, to fasten a quarrel on him. Accordingly, the Raja 
was now required to keep a body of cavalry for the service 
of the British Government. He objected and evaded. 
This was exactly what the Governor- General wanted. He 
had now a pretext for treating the wealthiest of his vassals 
as a criminal.” 

•» 

The a.'-iwer to this is a very simple one. .The demand 
of a subsidy o.%!^50,ooo in successive years to meet the 
cqst of a formidable war was a very moderate one. That 
the Raja held his zemindary on easy terms is proved by 
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the fact that the rent was raised to forty lacs on the acces- 
sion of his relation in the following year."^ 

His evasions were acts of contumacy that would have 
been resented by any Government in the world. In all 
the^ steps taken to enforce theses demands Hastings had 
the support of his Council • even Francis himself never 
ventured to do more than express a doubt as to the justice 
of the demand, and never recorded a dissent. Moreover, 
the requisition for the cavalry did not originate with 
Hastings. It was made at the suggxistion of Sir Eyre 
Cootc as part of the defence of Bengal, in the fenan of a 
request to furnish such cavalry as the Raja could spare for 
the service of the Government, with an intimation that they 
would be requiia^d no longer than th(! war should last. 

And what were the circumstances under which this extra- 
ordinary demand was made Never were the posses- 
sions of the Company in such [)eriL In 1780, Flydf^r Ali, 
indignant at thu violatii>n of his territory by the Madras 
Government, declared w:ir, and poured his hordes into the 
Carnatic, defeatetd one British army, and drove the other 
from the field, and was in possession of the whole of the 
open country. 

Intelligence of thc^sc disasters readied Calcuttii very 
rapidly, and the urgent demands of the Madras Gov^erii- 
ment for supplies of men and money were promptly met 
by the Governor-General. 

In a brief minute he laid before the Council the necessity 

■' The treasure found in the fort of I>edjc*ghnr, the capture of which 
dosed the campaign, amounted to upwards of twenty-three lacs, or more 
than a year’s income payable by Cheit Sing. This, Mill observes, was no 
more than what a prudent prince would have thought it always necessary 
to keep in hand towards the current expenses of his Government. The 
possession of this treasure, ho^^cver, disposes of the plea of poverty which 
the Raja constantly alleged. The payments to the British (iovcrnnient 
were made monthly, and no large sum was rccpiired to be kept in hand for 
this purpose. Besides, Cheit Sing in his flight was supposed to have 
carried off large sums in gold and silver in addition to jewels. This was 
the allegation of Hastings in his published defence, and it seems very 
probable. 
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of iiiimecliate and hazardous exertions to avert the danger, 
and proposed four resolutions : — 

1 . “The remittance of fifteen lacs to Fort St. George. 

2. “ Desjiatch of a large force of European infantry and artillery. 

3. “An urgent retiuest to Sir E. Coote to proceed at once to the 
coast and take the command. 

4. “ An immediate offer of peace to be made to the Mahrattas on 
certain conditions.” 

Franci.s, as usual, recorded his dissent, but not his vote. 

I n his view, neither money nor troops could be spared from 
the defence of Bengal, and Madras was to be left to its 
late. However, the opinion of the Governor-General pre- 
vailed, and the succour was afforded which saved that 
l^residency from its threatened destruction. 

The decision of the Council was quickened by the 
receipt of a despatch from ^ir Edward Hughes, the’ admiral 
in command of the fleet in the. Indian seas, conveying the 
intelligence he had received from the Court of Directors 
that seven ships had sailed from France with seven thousand 
regular troops, supposed to be destined against Bombay, 
and warning the Government of Bengal that the army of 
Hyder Ali was not the only enemy they had to contend 
with in the Deccan, and that, in his opinion, a plan of 
operations was arranged between that chief and the French. 
This prophecy was fulfilled literally in the following year, 
when the British possessions on the Coromandel coast 
were again brought to the verge of ruin by this anticipated 
combination. 

The presence of a Mahratta force on the confines of 
Cuttack was another source of danger. In successive 
minutes Sir Eyre Coote described the steps to be taken 
for the defence of Bengal, and guard against the incursions 
of the Mahrattas. For this purpose he proposed ^to complete 
two regiments of infantry. The Vizier was recommended 
to keep up a respectable body of horse, and a hope was 
expressed that a thousand horse would be procured from 
the Raja of Benares. 
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The great difficulty which the Government experienced 
at this time was the want of funds to put their forces in 
motion. From Bombay and from Central India the same 
reports poured into Calcutta, of the distress of the troops 
and the want of funds, whjch are all recorded in the minutes 
of evidence in the trial. A loan was opened in Calcutta ; 
but the credit of the Government of the Presidency was 
low, while that of ]\Iadras was nil. 

It is to be remembered that at this time, there was no 
distinction between the territorial and commercial liabilities 
of the Government. There was a bonded debt ; but it 
could not be increased without trespassing on the fund 
out of which the Company’s annual dividend was paid, and 
the first duty imjjosed on the Governor-General was to 
raise the means of carrying on the war from the supplies 
of the year. 

It was under these circumstances that the application 
was made to the Raja to place some of his cavalry under 
the orders of British officers. The terms in which the 
Governor-General addressed the Raja were drawn up by 
the Council, in words calculated to remove any suspicion 
that the demand would be treated as a precedent for future 
demands. 1 le was asked, “ to furnish that part of 
cavalry entertained in his service as he could spare for 
the service of this Government, and to inform them what 
numbers he can supply, ’ and to this was added an assurance 
that “ the forces would be required no longer than the war 
lasted.” The letter was addressed to him at the beginning 
of December, and in the meantime his other revenue 
payments became slack. After being frequently pressed 
by the Resident, it was reported to the Government in the 
middle of January, that the Raja was unable to detach more 
than two hundred and fifty horsemen, the remainder of his 
troops being required for the collection of his revenue. 
The indignation of the Governor-General now knew no 
bounds. The Raja was known to have an expensive 
standing force, and his cavalry was estimated at two 
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thousand.- To withhold the aid which was so urgently 
needed was, in the view of Hastings, not an act of con- 
tumacy only, but of disaffection. 

Among other signs of wavering allegiance, if not actual 
hostility, which were now enumerated, Hastings brought 
forward an old grievance. When the intestine discord ‘in 
the Government of Calcutta was at its height in 1777, and 
a change of Government was expected, the time-serving 
Raja was so imprudent as to depute an agent to Hastings’ 
rivals in the Government. The agent had not proceeded 
further than Moorshedabad when there, was a change of 
affairs, and he was then recalled. 

In referring to this incident Hastings weakened his own 
case, which was so strong as to be independent of the.se 
personal matter.s. If they gave colour to the charge that he 
was actuated by personal feeling against the Raja, the}' 
at least illustrated the shifty character of Benares politics. 
The Raja had not energy to plot against the British Govern- 
ment. He was a weak trimming creature, w'ho saw that 
the superior Government "was in difficulty and endeavoured 
to stand aloof and watch the times. ! After enumeratinsr 
the benefits conferred on the family by their alliance with 
the British Government, and the shabby return during our 
difificultie.s, Hastings concluded, “ I consider Cheit Sing as 

Minutes of I^viclenco, 1788, p. 97, and 1792, p. 1534. 

t This was the inference drawn by two succcs.sive I'lesidents al Denare.s 
from his conduct during the war. Mr. Graham wrote in 1779 that his 
advisers “encourage him in thoughts incompatible with his duty to the 
Government, sucli as advising him to entertain more troops, put his forts 
in a position of defence, and to obey no orders unless immediately agree- 
able to the terms of his engagement.” To these advisers were attributed 
the boast that with his riches he can carry lire and sword to Calcutta 
(FA’idence of 1792, p. 1605). 

Mr. Markham, who succeeded Mr. Graham, wrote in March, 1781 : 
“The Raja has had intelligence from Calcutta that the Mahrattas have 
entered our provinces, and he now talks among liis fwourites, as I have 
good intelligence, of delaying the supply of cavalry until he can be certain 
whom fortune will favour in the war. However ridiculous this notion is 
he has adopted it, and if any serious accident happens to our army, he has 
told his minions he will declare independence.” 
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culpable in a \ ery high degree towards our state, and his 
punishment of which I had given him frequent warnings 
if he did not amend his conduct, as an example which 
justice and policy required equally for the reparation of the 
wrongs which its dignity had sustained and for the future 
preservation of its authority. ’’ 

The Raja was now thoroughly alarmed, and tnade 
tenders of horsi- and foot, which if offered cordially at first 
would have avoided the ruin which followed. 

About tlie sanui time he is said to have made an offer 
of two hundred thousand pounds to avert the displeasure 
of the (.'ro\ernor-General, and its rejection was made a 
matter of charge in one of the articles of impeachment. 
That such a tender was made is shown by a deposition of 
Major Palmer, an officer in Hastings’ own confidence, who 
mentions this and some other matters as having passed in 
conversation with the (iovernor-General previous to his 
<leparture from Calcutta. It was then mentioned that such 
an offer had I)een made “ though indirectly,” words that are 
omitted in the extract of the (.leposition cpioted in tlie 
article of imiieachment.'' Fox in his opening speech on 

' There i- j (.li\< rc(»ancy l)elNvecn the wording of Major j^lhner^s 
aftidavit and \hc tjU')tation from it in the article f)r impeachment winch 
givob a differoni ( oitjur to the transaction. 'I’he words in the article run as 
follows : “ 'That tlie .<aid ^^'arren 1 -Iasting.s had told him the said Palmer, 
that he tlie said Hastings liad rejected the offer of two hundred thousand 
pounds made hy the Raja cf J.lenarcs for the public servit'e, and that he 
was resolved cofivert ihc fauUs commiUtd hy the into a public bencjil^ 

and would exact the sum f)f ^^500,000 as a piinislnnent for liis breac h of 
engagement.” In the original doc innent Major Palmer merely says, “ that 
an offer from the Raja, but indirectly, had been made to liiin (Hastings) of 
twenty la< s of rupees for the })ublic service as a retribution for the failure 
of his engagements, but that tlie ( lovcrnor-Hencral was resolved to insist 
upon the first-mentioned sum of fifty lacs.’’ The words which 1 have quoted 
as italicised in the article of impeachment, appear in a different ]>art of the 
affidavit. 

Mill in his account of this part cf the story has im[)rovcd on this. 
He says, “The Raja was informed of the hostile designs whic.h were enter- 
tained against him, and in order to mitigate the fury of the storm, sent an 
ofter to the ( lOvernor-Hencra*! of twenty lacs of rupees foi tlie public ser- 
vice. The offer was scornfully rejected. A sum of not less than fifty lacs 
was the peremptory demand.” The word “rejected ” docs not appear in 
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this article refers to this part of the charge in terms which 
show that he did not attach great importance to it, for he 
only says, “ there was reason to believe ” that the Raja was 
willing to make this payment. It was evidently an informal 
overture put forward with a view of sounding the disposi- 
tion of the Governor-General. The amount was no more 
than the same prince had paid to the Vizier on his accession 
to the zemindary. If it is to be regarded as a serious 
proposal, it contrasts with the professions of extreme 
poverty put forward to avert the previous demands, and 
served only to encourage the Governor-General in pressing 
for a higher penalty. 

In December, 17S0, Francis left Calcutta in undisputed 
possession of a Governor whom he had for six long years 
pertinaciously opposed, and Hastings resolved to turn to 
account the authority now in his hands. His first act was 
to press with vigour the e.xpedition against Scindia’s 
possessions in Hindustan, in which measure he had been 
thwarted by his former colleague, and to this great object 
the two lacs which he had received from Clieit Sing were 
applied. The attack on Scindia was intended, as a diversion 
to the war which was carried on against the Mahrattas in 
the south, and was ultimately successful. The state of the 
finances continued to be most alarming. Some relief was 
afforded by the loan which was opened, and in November 
Rs, 64,44,601 had been realized, but the stock was much 
depreciated, and so great was the pressure of the demands 
on behalf of the other Presidencies and to maintain the 
armies in the field that he saw no prospect of providing the 

Major Palmer's affidavit, and as for the “ demand ’’ it only existed in the 
mind of the Governor-General. It was never made, a.s the negotiation was 
closed by the massacre of the guard. That Hastings entertained such views 
only appears f»om his own narrative. Anticipating that his motives would 
be impugned, he appealed to Mr. Wheeler, his colleague, as to his instructions 
regarding Cheit Sing, and that gentleman’s name appears in Hastipgs’ 
narrative. It is supported by Major Palmer’s affidavit, taken by Sir Elijah 
Impey, and by the narrative of another gentleman in Hastings’ confidence, 
who reports his conversation with the Governor-General prior to his 
departure from Calcutta. 
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annual investment on which the very existence of the Com- 
pany determined. “ I know,’’ he said to a correspondent 
in England, “ the personal consequence to which I shall 
expose mysell by so general a disappointmeht, but I am 
without a remedy ” (Gleig, II. 335). A month later he com- 
municated to the Court of Directors the unpleasant intelli- 
gence of the probable suspension of the investment for the 
ensuing year. “No option,” he informed them, “will be 
left to us, but either to sacrifice the temporary profits of the 
Company, or to hazard for ever the existence of all their 
projects for the sake of retaining them.” ^ 

It was in this almost bankrupt state of the treasury that 
Hastings decided on his expedition to Benares. That 
which mainly engaged his attention was the State of Oude. 
The Vizier was largely in arrear both in the pledged pay- 
ments on account of the cession of Corah and in his annual 
subsidy, and the country itself was in such confusion that 
the Governor-General was urgently solicited to interfere in 
its affairs by the Nabob himself. This expedition is thus 
connected with the two transactions on which the managers 
of the impeachment mainly relied on the trial — the treatment 
of Cheit Sing and of the Begum Princesses of Oude. In 
both of these cases Hastings’ own language laid him open 
to the charge that the severe penalties he exacted were 
measured rather by the wants of the State than the guilt 
of the offending parties. It is well known that it was on 
this ground that Pitt abandoned his defence of Hastings. 
“Admitting,” he says, “the supposed guilt of the Raja in 
delaying to pay an additional tribute demanded of him, 
punishment was utterly disproportionate and manifestly 
exorbitant.” 

In a similar spirit Mr. Elphinstone concludes his brief 
narrative with the following verdict on the whole trans- 
action ; 

“ Chtit Sing lived long after, and ended his days in exile, an object of 
much more of compassion than blame. The undefined character of the 

* Evidence, 1792, p. 1590. 
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rights of Indian Governments over this class of their subjects, and the 
want of express limitations in the patent to Cheit Sing, prevent our pro- 
nouncing with decision that the proceedings against him were unjust in 
principle, but tlic mode of enforcing such questionable claims was harsh ; 
tlie increased demand in the fourth year was unreasonrfble in itself and 
alarming for the future, and the rejection of all offers of submission towards 
the end turns the scale beyond all question against the Government.” 

In ju.stice to Hastings, it must be admitted that the 
kaja, by his acts, had laid himself open to the strongest 
suspicion. In the mind of the Governor-General his acts 
were regarded as “ evidence of a deliberate and systematic 
conduct aiming at the tottil subversion of the authority of the 
Company, and the erection of his own independency on its 
ruins.” It is true that no overt acts of hostility had been 
proved against him, but the Governor-General had seen 
movements of our troops paralyzed by the absence of the 
supplies on which he had counted, and the evasion of the 
request for the aid of his cavalry for the defence of Bengal 
was that which excited his highest resentment. At that 
time he wrote : 

“ Wc stood in need of every aid lliat could be de\ isCJ to rc]>cl the 
multiplied dangers that surrounded us. 'I'he Kaju was supposed to 
maintain a ver)- large and e.xpensivc force, and the strength "of his cavalry 
was estimated at two thousand. I had formerly experienced their 
utility in the war with the .Sunyassees, in which they were successful))- 
employed and liberally rewarded. The demand was formally made, both 
in a letter from myself and in person by the Resident, Mr. Fowke, in the 
easy and indefinite terms mentioned above. Ilis answer was evasive. At 
length a more peremptory order was sent to him, and repeated by the 
present Resident, Mr. M.arkham. The number required was 2,000, and 
•afterwards reduced to the demand of 1,500, and lastly to r,ooo, but with 
no more success. He offered 250, but furnished none.” — “ Hastings’ 
Narrative,” p. 6. 

There remains a further question, but that is connected 
with the criminal proceedings to which Hastings’ conduct 
afterwards gave rise. Did his treatment of Cheit Sing, 
severe as it was, deserve impeachment ? And here I am 
glad to find myself in complete accord with Macaulay in 
his comments on Pitt’s conduct, who, after acquitting 
Hastings on the Rohilla charge, softened down the Benares 
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charge till it became no charge at all, and then pronounced 
that it contained matter of impeachment. Hastings had 
rendered great services to his country, and if on this 
ocfasion he pressed on an offending vassal an excessive 
penalty, not for any private end, but for the service of the 
State in a trying emergency, this was not an occasion that 
called for proceixlings at the bar of the House of Lords. 

I limit my concurrence with Macaulay to his strictures 
on the acts of Pitt, for when he proceeds to <letail with 
apparent api)roval the motives of ))ersonal jealousy that 
were attributed to Pitt at the. time, the suggestion is as 
e.xtravaganl as those which he has attributed to Hastings 
himself in his treatment of the R.aja. 

The concluding chapter of the story may be briefly told. 
( )n his progi'ess to Benares, the Governor-Gene.ral was met 
at the frontier by the Raja, with a large military retinue ; 
so large as to .satisfy any imi5artial p)erson that it was not 
from want of means that he had failed to provide the 
military aid recpiired t)f him. ‘ His professions of submission 
were of the most humble kind, and accompanied by the 
action of laying his turban on the lajj of the Governor- 
General ; an act which the latter described as "either .strongly 
cxpre.ssive of the agitation of his mind, or his desire to 
impre.ss on mine a conviction of his sincerity.” These 
overtures Avere haughtily rejected, and the Governor-General 
proceeded to Benares, where his first act was to send to the 
Raja a paper recapitulating the various occasions on which 
he had withheld payment of the aid demanilcd of him, and 
the shifts and jiretextsby which he avoided the performance 
until the British force for whom they were intended were 
reduced to the greatest distre.ss. Some charges are rather 
hinted at than jnade at the conclusion of the letter, to the 
effect that he had endeavoured to excite di.sorder against 
the British Government. Suspicions had been jireviously 
entertained by the Governor- General that Cheit Sing had 

* Mr. Markham, who was present, said that the force w hif;h accompanied 
him amounted to 3,000 or 4,000 men, — Evidence, 1792, p. 1756. 
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corresponded with the Mahrattas, but of this not a shadow 
of proof was ever produced, arid the charge against Cheit 
Sing rests on the consideration, ‘ Did he, or did he not, 
stand aloof in the hour of danger, and withhold the very 
moderate demands that were made on him ? ’ 

Hastings evidently contemplated no more than exacting 
a heavy fine. That he ever thought of provoking him to 
resistance is disproved by the fact that he proceeded to 
the capital of the province with so slender an escort. 
There is no record of his intention beyond his verbal com- 
munication with his only colleague Mr. Wheeler and others 
on his staff to .whom he mentioned his plans. The sum that 
he intended to e.xact was forty or fifty lacs, a very large 
sum, but not more than it was supposed to be within the 
Raja’s power to pay. 

The Raja’s reply was humble, but argumentative. He 
had complied with all demands, and if the remittances had 
not reached the army, that was not his fault, and he was 
quite ready to supply the horse. The Governor-General 
had apparently anticipated a renewal of the offer of payment 
made through some indirect channel before his departure 
from Calcutta, and this reply, which re-opened the whole 
question, was treated by him as a high offence, and Mr. 
Markham, the Resident at Benares, was instructed to 
proceed to the Raja and place him in arrest, and keep him 
in custody until further orders. Two companies of Sepoys 
were instructed to accompany Mr. Markham, and assist in 
the execution of this service. 

The Raja was now thoroughly cowed, and made offers 
of abject submission, and if matters had not passed beyond 
the control of both, parties, the policy of the Governor- 
General promised to be attended with complete success ; 
and this is the view of Mr, Elphinstone. 

“ This proceeding was certainly a harsh and arbitrary measure, but it 
is not certain that it was impolitic. Cheit Sing had made a considerable 
addition to his military establishment. Hastings had but a slejider -escort, 
and had no army within reach or disposable. The aspect of British 
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affairs in all quarters had led to combinations against the Government, and 
Cheit Sing himself xvas suspected of disaffection. Hastings therefore judged 
that a vigorous and unhesitating course was the most likely to be attended 
Avith success. In all probability it would have proved so had it not 
been for one of those uncontrollable accidents which are apt to attend 
violent measures, and which are among the strongest objections to 
them.” 

If the Raja was prepared to submit himself to the 
Governor’s pleasure his followers were not. Reports 
reached the Governor-General of the gathering of men 
around the house where the Raja was confined. It suited 
the object of the managers of the impeachment to describe 
this as a popular insurrection, and Macaulay accepts this 
view, commenting, at the same time, on the want of judg- 
ment shown by Hastings in taking these strong measures 
supported by so small a force, “unequal. ” as he describes 
it, “ to a conflict with the hardy rabble of Benares : ”*and in 
support of this view, he has recourse to the e.xtravagant 
supposition that Warren Hastings, of all men, had passed 
thirty years in India without being aware of the difference 
between the character of the Bengalee and the manly in- 
habitants of Hindostan. 

In the view of the Governor-General the outbreak was 
the act of the armed followers of the Raja, who were seen 
to pass the riv(;r in considerable numbers ; and this is sup- 
ported by the fiict that the attack on the Sepoys was in the 
first instance made by the matchlock men, who must have 
been part of the troops of the prince. In all probability 
there was a mixture of both elements in the fight, and on 
this I fhay again cite the view of Mr. Elphinstone : “ The 
troops immediately in attendance on the Raja amounted 
to two thousand, amply sufficient to overwhelm two such 
weak detachments rendered so helpless by their situation ; 
but it is not unlikely that the military part of the population 
joined their efforts against foreigners of another religion, 
who showed the will without the power to imprison their 
chief, and whose presence would disturb their abodes and 
pollute their holy places.” 
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However this may be, the attack was entirely un- 
designed, and the troops having been sent on this service 
without ball cartridge, the massacre was sudden and com- 
plete. Lieutenant Stalker, who was in command, alarmed 
at the menacing appearance of the armed multitude, sent a 
message asking for ammunition and reinforcements, but 
l^efore they could arrive the streets were thronged with 
armed men, and ere they could force their way to the house 
all was over. The Governor-General had in the meantime 
(.lesired Mr. Markham to warn the Raja that he would be 
held responsible for the consequences of any collision. 

For the remainder of the story I refer the reader to the 
narrative which follows, and only interpose one remark. 
That the collision was provoked by the insolence of the 
native messenger was the allegation of the Raja, and, as 
this was never denied by Hastings, it was entered by the 
managers in the articles of Impeachment on this charge. 
Attempts were made to throw doubt on this statement by 
the counsel of Flastings on the trial, and much argument 
was wasted on both sides on a point of secondary im- 
jjortance. 

It stands on recortl in the evidence which was adduced 
on the trial in Westminster Hall, and which formed part 
of the depositions taken by Sir Elijah Impey, that two 
survivors of the strviggle — a jemadar, or native officer, 
and Sepoy orderly to Lieutenant Stalker — witnessed 
the interview. The former deposed that the Chobdar 
appeared, by his manner and the loudness of his voice, 
to be speaking insultingly and passionately to the Raja. 
The Sepoy, who was within hearing, reported the words 
that were uttered, and they were very offensive,* In truth, 
Hastings himself never disputed the fact. In a letter to 
IMajor Scott, reporting this occurrence, he says, “ You will 
observe in the Raja’s letter repeated allusion to the insolent 
language of a Chobdar of Markham’s. I have no doubt 
of the fellow’s insolence, but I have taken no notice of it in 
Minutos of Evidence, 1788, pp. 248, 251. 
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my narrative, because it had no necessary relation to it. 
The Chobdar did not arrive at Shewalla till the tumult had 
almost begun.” 

It was an act of indiscretion on the part of Mr. Markham 
to Have employed such a messenger, but there is no reason 
to ‘suppose that it was done with Hastings* sanction. On 
the contrary, Mr. Markham’s evidence went to show that 
the Governor-General, on receiving the report of the Raja's 
tender of submission, dictated a paper announcing the terms 
on which the former relations with the British Government 
should be restored ; and they included the payment of a 
heavy fine and some other stipulations. So important 
a message required careful translation, and Markham was 
advised to take Mr. Anderson with him.**" 

Edward CoLiuiKOOKK. 


Bknarls, October 24, 1781. 

Most IIonuuked Sir, — You may perhaps ex])ect a full narration of 
the accident in this place of which 1 was so close a spectator, and in 
which I had very nearly been an unfortunate actor. But as I send this 
letter to Calcutta for it to take its chance of the first dispatch, I shall 
delay the long account which I mean to transmit you till my return to 
Calcutta about the latter end of the year. I am now at this place in the 
(iovernor-Cenerars train, and have been here and in the neighbourhood 
ever since the 14th of August. Having almost settled this part of the 
country, we shall soon move upwards to visit Liu now and Furruckabad. 
It is now five months since ^ left Calcutta, four weeks of which time were 
passed in a most disagreeable eu.spense, for after the massacre of three 
officers and two hundred Grenadier Sepoys in Benaris, on the i6th of 
August, the destruction of two offit^ers, twenty-five Europeans, and one 
hundred and fifty Sepoys at Ramnagur with the total rout of the army, on 
the 20th the Governor-Gcnerars retreat from Benaris to Chimarghar, on 
the 2istat night, he, with about thirty-six gentlemen, were penned up in 
that place till the lotli of September, when a detachment of one hundred 
Europeans, two thousand Sepoys, and a large train of artillery joined us 
from Cawnpore. 

The two first days after our arrival at Benaris, on the 14th of August, 
having been passed in making known the causes of complaint to the Raja 
and receiving his answers, on the i6th of August, in consequence of the 
evasions observed in those ‘answers, Mr. Markham, the Resident, wds 

Minutes of Evidence, 179-f, p. 1756* 
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ordered to put the Raja under arrest, and the two Grenadier companies 

Major ropham’s regiment under Lieutenants Scott and Symes, with 
2>art of the Resident’s Guard, commanded by . I^it^utenant Stalker, were 
sent to take charge of him. Having executed his orders at Shewalla, a 
.small house in Benaris, about three miles from the gardens where the 
Governor-General resided, Mr. Markham returned about nine o’clock, 
and at eleven a letter was received from Lieutenant Stalker, who had the 
command of the whole party, giving intelligence that a number of armed 
2)ersons had assembled near the house where the Raja was confined, and 
desiring ammunition might be sent as the Sei^oys had not even one ball- 
('artridge. What the reason was for sending the troops on this service 
without powder and Ixill has never Iiecii |mblicly ex2)lained, it does not 
therefore become me to form any surmises or draw any conclusions from 
premises imagined l)y myself. 1 will, therefore, goon with the jdain narra- 
tion of fads which are within tli com^uiss of every man’s judgmeiil. and 
in which no mistake can he made. 

Orders were immediately sent to Major i^>pham’s camp near three 
miles from Benaris for another <;omj)any of Se])oys to march with ainmu- 
nilion for the Chxnadiers. A little after one a letter arrived from 
Taeutenant Birrcll, who commanded tliis comi^nny, acfpKiinting Major 
Popham with liis arrived at the Raja’s house, and rc(|nesting his orders, 
as about three thousand men opposed his entrance. On the receipt of 
this, Major Popham directed him to force his way into the house at all 
events, and he himself immediately ’went to (’amp in order to inarch 
Jiis remaining three com])anics with their two guns to llic su[)port of 
the two first i)aiiios. At the same time llial Major Popham left 
Benaris for camp, Mr. Markham was ordered by the Governor- 
General to go to the Raja and inhwm him that his life should lie 
forfeited in case one man of ours was Iiurt. Mr. Markham, not under- 
standing much of the Hindostanny language, requested to decline ex- 
plaining such a inc.ssagc himself, and desired that the Persian interpreter 
might be sent with him. 1 was accordingly called, ]>ul could not be 
found ; they next cncpiired for Lieutenant Anderson, one of the Governur- 
Gencral’s aidc-dc-cam])s, and a capit.al linguister. Providentially we had 
both gone together to visit the wonders (’>f llie town, and did not return 
till two o’clock, just in time for dinner. l\Ir. Markham, not being able to 
procure either of us, declined going, and sent one of his black servants 
called a Chobdar, to tlirealcn the Raja with death in case of op2^osition. 
Jlbrc ilhz /Aicrimte,^ hence all the subsequent confusion, the servant 
delivered the message in a most insolent tone, and even gave the Raja 
Ijcrsonal abuse. On hearing ill is, Monyar Sing, one of the Raja's re- 
lations, cut the man down with his broad-sword, and Jaeutenant Stalker, 
who had Instantly drawn his small .sword to punish Monyar Sing’s jire- 
sumption, was cut through the head by a man who jumped down from 
behind him from the to]» of the w’alL The rabble collected on the 
outside, seeing European blood spilt, knew no longer any bounds to 
their fury ; they appeared on the tops of the walls, and fired on the 


A staff or mace bearer, an attendant on persons of rank. 
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Sepoys below, who, being unable to reach the enennes with their bayonets, 
and having no hall cartridge, broke their ranks as soon ris they saw their 
officers on the ground. In the meantime two or three hundred men 
came in from a garden from the wcstwanl, where they had been concealed 
the^ night before, and with their hroad-sw»)rds completed the destruction 
which the matchlock men on the walls had begun. During tins confusion 
the Raja esca[)cd.to the water-side and crossed the river to Ramnagur, 
which, is a Luge fortilied pakv e a!)()ut tlirce miles above the west 
extremity of the town of Ilcnaris. All (his business was so speedily 
effected that, though it only commenced when Lieutenant I'irrell began 
to force his way lliroiigh the narrow lane whicli leads to the door of the 
outward court, yet before ten minutes had cla]»sod, u})on his entering tlie 
l)la('e lie found no one except the dead and wounded Soi)o)s. 'I'he 
enemy had not only carried off their own killed and woui1de<l, if any lliove 
were, but had a.Iso taken llie arms and ac<'Outiements of all the Sepoys 
oxcetit about twenty. Of two hundred Orenadiers and fifty of the Resident’s 
Ouardj'with all their k’uroiiean and native officers, only filteeu remained 
unluirt, and ninety-(>nc had signs of life, but these last were so shot'kingly 
mangled that little hojie was entertained of llieir rec'overy. Not one of 
the three gentlemen liad fewer than twenty w’ounds. Such a sight is 
easier ( onceived tlian described, so tliat, althougli 1 myself visited the 
field of battle soon after the affray, JL shall not altcmjit to ex[wes.; tlm* 
hoiTons with whi( h it tilled me. Major rojjharn airi\e(l there about three, 
and immediately leaving one company with Lieutenant Malc'olm to 
bring off tlie wounded and bury tlic dead, marrlied to tlic bouse wliere 
llie t lOViTUor-f 'icneral resided, wbicli we foitified in tlie best manner we 
could, expecting an attat k tliat niglu. 

On the first news of the filing at Shewalla, orders Iiad been sent to 
Cbu^ar for one liattalion of .Major White's regiment, which was doing 
duty in that garrii.ou to march down to Ramnagur. (llumar is a strong 
fori upon a higli rocky hill on tlie south side of the (hinges, about 
eighteen miles to the westward oi Jlenaris, and is one of the largest military 
magazines in the counlry. ( 'ajitain Llair willi the battalion accordingly 
moved on the i7tb, and : miaincd encamtied in sight of Ramnagur, at 
three miles distance to tlie westward of it till the 19th, vdicn lie was joined 
by Captain •Vfayaffre, of tlic artillery, who liad witli liini ciglity Ib'encli 
Kuropean Rangtas. 

'Lhe remaining four companies of the finsl battalion of Major PophaiiLs 
regiment, two three- |)ounders, one 8-inch inoilar and a small ho\vit/er — 
these troops had been left cantoned at Mir/ajmre, near forty miles to the 
westward from Rennris and tivenly from Cliunar — -were ordered to the 
attack of Ramnagur, at the same time that Captain Blair had marched 
from Chunnr. On the 20th, in the morning, Captain Mayaffre directed 
that the place should be stormed. Captain Doxat at the head of the 
Rangers with one three-pounder tormed the advanced party, supiiortcd by 
Captain Blair's battalion. The four t.ompanies of Major Popham’s regi- 
ment, commanded by Captain Siiarkcs, remained in the outside of the 
town to assist in case of necessity ; they advanced in this order for some 
time till, upon turning the corner of a street in the outward town, they 
were stopped by a most furious discharge of musketry from the tops of 
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tlic houses and from behind the walls. Captain Doxat, with a sergeant 
and two corporals', and twenty-one of his men being presently killed, and 
at>oiU one hundred and fifty of Captain Blair’s battalion, besides a con- 
siderable number wounded, Mayaffre ordered the rest to retreat; he 
himself fell soon after, and the troops, with the utmost. expedition, joined 
Captain Sparkes, who immediately took the command and etfected a 
retreat to Chiinar. 

AV'hile this event Avas happening on the opposite side of the river our 
in Benaris remained in the greatest anxiety. We had heard firing all 
day, but could receive no intelligence, as the enemy was master of the river. 
At last, about seven in the evening, we had such incontrovertible proofs 
from a Avounded Sepoy that we could no longer doubt of the fate of the 
detachment, and of its retreat to Chunar. Orders were immediately de- 
spatched thiihe/ for the 2nd battalion of Major White’s regiment to cross 
over and march to us at Benaris, as Ave expected that the enemy, having 
nothing further to appreliend on the south side of the river, might come 
over and attack us. This they made every preparation to do on the next 
day, and collected at Ramnagur all the boats they could seize on both 
sides of the river. ITpon these they embarked their guns, and were be- 
ginning to embark themselves, when the Governor- General and the field 
officers unanimously determined to retreat to Chunar without waiting for^ 
the arrival of the battalion ordered from thence, of which Ave had not 
received the smallest intelligence, and which, if it had marched, we should 
5QOSt probably meet on the road. This resolution was no sooner taken 
than executed, and at eight in the evening of the 21st August, wx left 
Benares in the following order— Captain Hogan with about one hundred 
and sixty Sepoys, being the remains of the Resident s Guard and of a com- 
pany of Grenadiers Avhich had accompanied us from Buxar as a defence 
for our boats, and had been nearly destroyed by persons who went to 
plunder those boats, formed the advance guard ; these were fulloAved by the 
Governor- Cicneral and all tlic gentlemen, some on foot, some on horseback 
and the rest in palankeens. Behind them marched Captain Hamilton Avith 
his four battalion companies Avhich AA^ere rather incomplete, as seventy men 
had been diafted out of them to compose a ncAv Grenadier company in the 
room of the one destroyed on the 1 6th. Next came tAvo six-pounders, and Avith 
each a Lieutenant fireworker, an European serjeant, and a few black artillery 
men. The, rear guard was composed of the ncAv Grenadier company com- 
manded by Lieutenant Birrell, by AA-hose side I rode almost all the Avay. 
The baggage followed, preceded, or Avent on the flanks, according as the 
trooj^v AA'ent sloAver or faster. The resolution of retreating was taken so 
suddenly and kept so secret till the instant of departure, that of the gentle- 
men Avho arrived at Chunar, not one had been able to secure more than 
six shirts of his whole property; Mr, Barnett, a Jew merchant of Benaris,. 
being equally unable to carry away his effects and to determine upon leav- 
ing them to the mercy of the enemy, did not accompany us, and after 
remaining concealed twelve days in the town Avas discovered, and sent 
prisoneft to the Raja, by whose orders he was kept in close confinement 
till the 25th September; he was then released, and the next day joined us 
at Chunar. In the above order we arrived safe about sunrise of the a 2nd of 
August opposite to Chunhr, and were immediately crossed over. The 
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same day, in the evening, arrived Captain Macdougal with the battalion 
which had marched the day before from Chiinar to Benari% and who, 
having taken a different road from the one by which we came, did not hear 
of our having k^ft Benaris till wlien he was within two miles of it ; this 
intc^Jligence made ♦hem immediately return, and being crossed over as soon 
as they arrived, they were sent back into the garrison at Chunar. 

• “ Our whole force now connected there consisted of about fifty French 
Europeans and eighteen luindred Sepoys (exclusive of invalids), being the 
whole effective strength of two regiments of two battalions, each com- 
manded by Majors White and Topliam. Two miles to the south-east of 
the fort was formed a c amp under the command of Afajor Popham, con- 
sisting of thi*eo hattaliciiis of Sepoys containing about 350 men each, viz., 
the I St battalion of While's and tlie two battalions of Pophrmvs. The former 
had left 150 men at Ramnagur, ancl the (kenadier of each of the 

other two had been totally destrpyed at Benaris ; to these were added the 
Europeans with four six-pounders, one mortar, and two howitzers, for which 
there were neither draft cattle or artillerymen. About one mile cast of the 
fort was a picket of a company under a subaltern from the second battalion 
of White’s, and one and a half miles to the westward of the fort was another 
picket of about i 20 young Sepoys who had never fired a gun, and hardly 
knew the use of it, and who had been all raised in the town of Benaris, and 
could not therefore l^ut be attached t*o the cause of the rebellious Raja. 
Indeed, both battalions of Major White's regiment were in the exact same 
situation. In this loft picket I served as su]>altern to Captain Hogan, who 
commanded it The whole north side was defended by the river Canges, 
on the opposite thereof which under protection of tlie fort gin)s were en- 
camped 370 Sepoys belonging to the Nawab Vizier’s bpdy-guard, who 
arrived under Lieutenant Polhill from Allahabad four or five days after our 
retreat to Chunar. 'i'he fort itself was coznmanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blair, and was garrisoned by about fifty European invalids without legs and 
arms, two or three hundred Sc[)oys in the same case, and the second battalion 
of White’s regiment, in number about 250, being part of those men whom 
I mentioned to have been lately raised in Benaris, and who had been twice 
drafted to supply tlie said I iiialion. 

Such was the army with which we were to defend ourselves against a 
whole province in rebellion till \vc could be joined by a force sufficient to 
conquer it, and how soon that might happen was uncertain, fqr the enemy 
had taken such effectual measures to cut off all our cojiimunications, that 
not one letter desjiatchcd either to Cawnpore or any other military station 
w*as ever received. In this situation we remained unmolested and inactive 
till the 3rd of September ; but although the enemy left us at our ease they 
were not unemployed ; they were busy in fortifying and supplying with all 
kinds of stores all their strong places, one of whiclr was ten miles to the 
southward and another fourteen miles to the eastward of us — the latter 
called Raninagur is made famous by the only defeat our English army ever 
suffered within the Company’s own provinces ; about a mile to the north- 
west of the first, which is called Pateeta, they had collected the choicest of 
their troops, and were making every preparation to attack Chunar. This 
being- learnt, it was thought best to risk an engagement with them im- 
tnediately) than to wait their time and pleasure in the attack. On the 3rd 
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of September Captain Blair was detached from camp with his battalion 
and the two new-formed Orenadier companies of Major Pophani ’s regiment 
with two six-pounders. I'hc enemy were prepared to receive him behind 
their intrcnchmenl.s with seven guns. They were about four thousand in 
number, and ke[)t up a constant and heavy ‘fire upon 'hiin by which his 
battalion was broken and would have been totally destroyed by their cavalry 
bad not the latter been prevented from charging by the f[uick and well- 
directed fire of the two guns under laeiitcnant Fireworker Baillie. I’hesc 
Avere now beginning to run at the muzzle and touch-liole, and would have 
been soon iinservicea])le had not the two other (iienadier companies under 
lieutenant Fallon and Firrell made a bold push at the guns, of wiiich they 
took four, and turned them on the enemy who Nvere thus totally routed with 
some slaughter. On our side about one hundred of the battalions w’ere 
killed and wounded, but not one of the (henadiers who so gallantly took 
the guns. No officer wars hurt, nor has oiu: single l*'.uropean been wounded 
since the Rainnagiir defeat. 

‘‘On the same night that Ca}>tain Blair mandicd (ui this expedition the 
pic.ket to the west of the fort commandeal by Captain Itogan, where 1 
served, was attacked l)y four or five hundred men, wiio, after exchanging a 
few shots, ran away and left their plunder on tlie n_>ad, and succeeded only 
in setting fire to a few houses of the bazar, which were soon extinguished, 
i'i'om this day wo heard nothing from the enemy, and on the lolh were 
joined by a detachment from (kiwnporc, .commanded by Major Crabb, con- 
sisting of liis and AFaJor Balfour’s regiments of two battalions each, fifty 
grenadiers, and fifty light infantry Kuropcan.s, under Major fliimphrics, and 
a large train of artillery directed by Ca[)tain Hill. The next day arrived 
the Na>vab V^izi^r with an immense army, w'hich oncamj^ed on the opposite 
side of the river from Chunar, and stayed there till the- 26th, during wdiich 
time the Governor fre(iuently visited and \vas visited by hiin. On the 13th 
we 'were reinforced by the arrival of Major Roberts’ regiment from Luckno'W, 
with a most seasonable supply of one hundred thousand rupees, which w'ere 
distributed to the troops. The army, being divided into two detachments, 
marched on the i6tli, one commanded by Alajor Crabb, consisting of his 
regiment, Captain Blair’s battalions, and the party of the Vizier’s body- 
guard, now increased to five Imndred men, moved towards Lutlcefpore, 
about thirty-six miles from Chunar, through passes, woods, and hills almost 
impenetrable to artillery, of which they bad a large train, composed of four 
six-pounders, one mortar, and one how'itzer, "I’hc other detachment, whose 
object was Pateeta, under the command of Alajor Popham, was formed of 
his, Major Roberts’, and Alajor BalfouFs regiments, tlie two companies of 
Europeans, and the fifty French Ivangcrs, wdth two eighteen-pounders, six six- 
pounders, one mortar, and two howitzers. On the 20th Pateeta was taken 
by storm, with the lo§s of six men only, and Major Crabb, having on the 
same day defeated a largo army, in which engagement he lost only ten men, 
entered Lutteefpore on the 21st, i having been evacuated in the night. On 
the 23rd Major Balfour, who, with his regiment of two battalions and two 
six-pounders, had left Major Popham’s camp the day before, entered Ram- 
iiagur. I forgot to tell you that Major Moses Cranford with his regiment 
and one hundred and fifty cavalry had arrived from Buxar on the 19th, 
and that about the same time we heard of Major James Crauford with his 
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regiment being on the back of the hills behind Bedjcghur, which was now 
the only fort left to the rebel Raj;i. The whole detachment being again 
collected together at Lutteefpore (except INTajor Robeits’ regiment and the 
five hundred of llie Vizier’is body-guard, which returned to attend the 
(loNTmor-Gcncral) hnarched against Bedjeghur, which is so strong replace, 
situated on so perpendicular a rock 786 feet high, that there is little 
prospect of taking it except by blockade, d’he Governor-General, having 
taken leave of the Nawab Vizier on the 26th, left Chunar in the night, and 
arrived early the next morning at Ramnngur ; from thence he crossed over, 
two days after, to Benaris, where he now is em])loyed in distributing rewards 
and punishments, and in settling the country under the autliorily of the new 
-Raja. The man whom he has raised to that dignit)' is called Mehip Naraiil, 
and is a legitimate grandson of Buhvant Sing by tlie female line, whilst the 
rebel Raja, by name Cheit Sing, is a bastard son of Biilwant Sing. The new 
Raja, is a young man of about nineteen, very heavy, very fat, very dull, and 
very stui)id ; his father, however, who is appointed deputy, is thought to be 
a remarkably clever man, as is also the [)crson tlicy have made Dewan, or 
Prime Minister. Mr. Markham is continued in the Residency, and is to 
have a guard of seven hundred men, commanded by Gaplain ITogan. 
Cheit Sing has lied altogether out of this [)rovince, and has taken refuge 
with part of his treasures in C'hatterpore, at the court of the Bundelciind 
Raja, who has been written to by the Governor to deliver liim up that lie 
may suffer the punishment due to his crimes. The greatest part ’of his 
treasures, which are supposed to have been immcjisc, were plundered by 
his own people the day he (led from I aitteefpore. A small part lie carried with 
him, and the rest will enrich tliose officers who are luckily engaged in the 
siege of lledjeghiir. A day or two after that he released Mr. Barnet, a 
merchant of Benaris, the Governor’s Banyan, and one of the greatest black 
bankers of this country, all three of wliom he had in close confinement; 
but fourteen of the I’lench Rangers, who, being sick, liad been left behind 
at Mirzapore wlien Captain Mayaffre marched from thence on the iStli of 
August to Kamnagur, had been carried prisoners to Jailteef])ore, were 
put to death by order of the Raj«i, as were ab.o some ])lac’k men of rank who 
had formerly been obnoxious to him, and were now unluckily in liis liauds. 

'fhe a])ove account has already taken so much room, that were I to 
say much about myself, this letter would be hardly portable. As for news, 
I am here out of the way of ever hearing any till it is stale. Intelligence is 
just received from Colonel ^^uir that he has concluded a treaty of peace and 
alliance with Scindia, tlic Mahratla chief, who was opposed to him in the 
North-west, and the last letters from General Goddard on the Bombay side 
seem to promise a peace with the whole Mahratta State, which there is no 
doubt but the treaty with Scindia will speedily effect. To the southward 
General Sir Eyre Coote has been gaining two victories over Ilydcr Ali, the 
last of which lias been so complete that it is reported that Hyder has 
evacuated Arcot and gone througli the Ghauts into his own country, whither 
Coote will pursue him as soon as he has collected provisions and military 
stores sufficient for so distant an expedition. In the meantime Colonel 
Muir, having got rid of Scindia as an enemy, will invade Hyder’s country from 
the northward, and General Goddard, as soon as he shall have concluded 
the peace vsith the Mahrattas, will enter Hydeds dominions from the west- 
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ward, whilst Sir Edward Hughes and his fleet attack all his seaports. It is 
further said that Nczapatam is taken from the Dutch, and that with the 
assistance of the Raja of Cundy an internal war has been raised against the 
Mynheers in Ceylon. 

** I have just been informed by a gentleman in' Calcutta, that he 
has European letters for me, but was afraid to trust them by the Dauk. 
I am anxiously waiting for their arrival, but cannot receive them in time to 
acknowledge them more particularly by this despatch. I have desired 
Mrs. S. to open this letter before she sends it to you, as I have no time 
to write the same long story to her ; it must, indeed, serve for a general 
letter to thc'whole family, to whom I request you will make my excuses for 
hot as usual writing them each a sep^jirate letter. To my honoured mother 
I will make an apology myself, which I hope will be admitted, as this is the 
fir'it occasion in which I have been deficient in duty. 

Your most aifeclionate and dutiful son, 

“ I*>D. COLKBROOKK. 
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• THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAN. . 

True subject of our commercial intercourse with Japan is so 
full of interest that no apology is required for placing 
before our readers some account of the visit of the first 
Englishman to Japan 287 years ago. The name of this 
countryman of ours was William Adams, and although he 
visited this state of the far East in the character of the 
servant of a foreign Power, his thoughts and acts showed 
that while he was faithful to his Dutch masters the inte- 
rests of his own country were never forgotten. I must add 

that the materials for this narrative have been taken with 

• 

permission from the manuscript records in the India Office. 

William x\dams was born at Jellingham in Kent, about 
the year 1 562. At the age of twelve he became apprentice 
to a pilot at I.imehouse, and he remained with him till he 
was twenty-four. He was then ajjpointed master of one 
of Queen Elizabeth’s own war-ships, and for eleven or 
twelve years after the Armada he was employed by the 
Company of Barbary merchants. At this period an im- 
portant change occurred in the commercial world. The 
Dutchman Linschoten returned from India with, tales of 
the decadence of the Portuguese, and his evidence, added 
to the increasing confidence of the Protestant maritime 
Powers, emboldened his countrymen to essay the Cape 
route to the Indies. In the year 1598 the Amsterdam 
Company, of which the chief representatives seem to have 
been Peter van der Hay and Hans van der Veek, fitted out 
a fleet * to sail to the Eastern seas. The general and admiral 

* Purchas gives the following as the names of the vessels composing 
this fleet : the Hope,. Charitie, Faith, Fidelity, and the Good Newes. He 
also says Sir Jaques Mahu was general and Simon de Cordes vice-admiral 
The other three captains were named Benninghen, Bockholt, and Sabalt 
de Wert. 
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was Jaques Maihore, and by some chain of circumstances, 
now buried in oblivion, William Adams was appointed 
Pilot-major of the Dutch Fleet, and took passage on board 
the admiral’s own ship. 

The exact date of the sailing of this fleet was June 24, 
1598, but owing to -the lateness of the season it was com- 
pelled to take shelter on the coast of Guinea, where many 
men were lost from fever. Thence they proceeded to the 
Brazils, taking on the way the island of Anna Bona, where 
they found a town of eighty houses, and stayed for some 
weeks to refresh. They did not reach the Straits of Ma- 
gellan till April 6, 1 599, and it was not until the month of 
September that they found themselves able to quit this 
haven. Then the different vessels parted company, and 
although a rendezvous was appointed off the coast of Chili, 
they never all came together again. I'he ship to which 
Adams * was attached fortunately weathered the storms it 
encountered, and after waiting twenty-eight days in vain 
for its companions proceeded on its journey across the Pacific. 

At Santa Maria the crew were compelled, notwithstand- 
ing the hostile attitude of the natives, to go on- shore in search 
of fresh provisions, and here a party of twenty-three Dutch- 
men and the captain were drawn into an ambuscade and lost 
their liv'cs. This catastrophe was followed by a junction with 
the admiral’s vessel, but what seemed a piece of good fortune 
was speedily dimmed by the fact that it had suffered a 
similar loss in all its officers and half Its crew having been 
slain in a skirmish with the same islanders. The two vessels 
then sailed in company for Japan, but were separated en 
ronte in another storm. That, however, which carried. 
Adams succeeded in reaching the coast of Japan on April 
19, 1600, and the sight of this long-expected land was 
doubly welcome, inasmuch as only six of the crew were in 
a fit condition for work or, as the narrative puts it, “ could 
stand upon their feet.” 

The place at which the ship landed is named Bovingo or 
* At Magellan he changed from the admiral’s ship to another. 
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Bungo in the principality of Satsuma. In a very short time 
the vessel was boarded by the Japanese. Resistance Wcis out 
of the question ; and indeed no violence was attempted, but as 
neither could speak the other’s language little progress was 
made towards an understanding till the arrival of a Jesuit 
interpreter, The chief of Bovingo gave them a favourable 
reception, allotting them a house to liv'e in and fresh pro- 
visions. Of twenty-four sick men and whole, six died at 
Bovingo before the Emperor of Japan, hearing of the 
arrival of the foreign vessel, sent a licet to escort its crew 
to his capital at Ozaka. Adams being now the highest in 
rank became spokesman for the rest, and had to reply to many 
inquiries about his country and the condition of Europe. 
After this interview Adams, with his Dutch servant, was 
committed to custody, but was well treated. At a second 
interview the emperor asked specifically, “ What was their 
reason for coming so far ? ” ’ And Adams replied diplo- 
matically, that “ they were a people that sought friendship 
with all nations, and to have trade in all countries, bringing 
such merchandise as tlaar own afforded to exchange- for 
foreign commodities.” 

By this time y\dams had made a sufficiently favourable 
impression on the emperor to gain better treatment, in- 
cluding a change to more comfortable quarters ; but he was 
still kept in nominal confinement for thirty-nine days. He 
him.self wrote, during this period, that he daily cxpecteil the 
punishment of the cross, as the Portuguese and Jesuits 
were particularly bitter against him and the Dutch, alleging 
that they we/e all pirates, and if they were tre.ated as such 
it would deter others of the same race from coming to 
Japan. It seemed only too probable that these arguments 
would carry weight with a timid and suspicious ruler ; but 
after more than five weeks’ incarceration Adams was able to 
write : “ But God showed mercy unto us,” the emperor 
having decided that it would be unjust to put the Dutch to 
death because they were opposed in religion and politics 
to the Portuguese, when they had done no wrong in Japan. 
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Meantime the ship itself had been brought as near as 
possible to Ozaka, and the first intimation Adams ree'eived 
of his liberation was an inquiry if he wished to go on board 
his vessel. To this he joyfully as.sented, only to find that 
the ship had been plundered, and that he had lost his 
clothes, books, and instruments. The lives of the remain- 
ing officers and crew had, like his, been spared, and when 
news of the robbery reached the emperor he ordered resti- 
tution to be made ; but this, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
was only done in a very imperfect manner, although the 
sum of 50,000 rials,* or about ;^4,i66 of our money, was 
handed over to them as compensation by the emperor. 
The Court moved at this moment to Eddo (Yeddo), in 
the province of Quanto, and the ship was moved round 
the coast to the same destination. Two years passed 
in silence, and then the Dutch crew mutinied, and de- 
manded that the remaining portion of the 50,000 rials 
should be divided amongst them. Then each man, in the 
words of the narrative, “ took his way whither he thought 
best;” but those that remained in Japan were allowed 
by the emperor 2 lbs. of rice a day. History contains, 
with one e.xception, no record of their subsequent fate, 
but Adams’s fortunes proved greater and more remarkable 
after the dispersion of the band. The abortive Dutch 
voyage turned out to be of importance, because of the 
individual success of the Englishman who chanced to be 
associated with it. 

The details of Adams’s early career in Japan are meagre 
or practically nil. It was four or five years ;ifter his first 
arrival in the country that he succeeded .in ingrafiating 
himself with the emperor by the construction of a small 
vessel. When the emperor desired him to build one, he 
replied that he was no carpenter ; but the emperor was not 
to be thus put off, and said, " Well, do your endeavours, if 
it be not good it is no matter.” Adams then built a ship of 

A rial was a silver coin current in Persia and Arabia equal to two 
French francs or twenty English pence. — Balfour's CycIoJ>cedut^ 
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eighty tons, in all respects, we are told, on the English plan. 
He \«‘as rewarded with an annual pension of seventy ducats, 
in addition to his daily allowance of rice. His influence 
wit]i the empenpr was such that both the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese rcc|uested him to intercede for them at Court, 
and he did so, thus returning good for evil. 

Notwithstanding his great good fortune, Adams found 
Japanese life irksome, and after another five years he 
requested leave to return to Europe to see his wife and 
children, but although he urged his appeal with the em- 
peror in person, he could not get a* favourable response. 
The utmost that that prince would do was to allow the 
Dutch captain to leave in a Japanese junk for Patania, 
whence he proceeded to Johore, aniJ joined a Dutch fleet 
he found there, under Admiral Madlidf. By this channel 
Adams sent, in October, 1611, the first news of his welfare 
to his family, after a silence of* more than ten years, as well 
as offers of service to his countrymen, should they make 
their way to Japan. 

Then Adams resumed his work in the Emperor of 
Japan’s service. He made several voyages round the 
coast in the vessel he had built for the emperor,* and he 
also built a second ship of the same size. He was re- 
warded with the grant of a manor and of eighty slaves, and 
the manor was called Phebe. I-'rom the description given 
of it it must have been a collection of houses and farms, 
forming an extensive village, within which Adams had 
powers of life and death. When the Spanish governor of 
the Philippines was wrecked, in a large vessel called the 
St. Prancisco, on the Japanese coast, he was lent one of 
Adams’s ships to continue his voyage to Acapulco, The 
Spaniards reciprocated this kindness with the gift of a 
large fine vessel, which formed a welcome addition to the 
emperor’s fleet. 

The Dutch also visited Japan in 1609, and again in 
1611, and Adams told’ them that they would find Japan an 
* His name was Ogosho Samma. 
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"Indies ” for money, and that such articles as lead, raw silk, 
damask, black taffaties, black and red cloth, would comtnand 
ready money. At the same time he gave the following 
interesting account of the country in which he had ex- 
perienced so much hospitality and kindness. 

"'J'liis island of Japan is a great land, and licth in lat. 48° at the 
south extremity, and 35” at the north, in length 220 English leagues. The 
l)eoplc are good of nature, courteous out of measure, and valiant in war, 

1 ustiec is severely executed upon trangressors without partiality. There is 
not in the world a land better governed ]>y civil policy. The people arc 
very superstitious in their religion, being divers’ in opinion. There arc 
many Christians by reason of the Jesuits and Franciscans, which are 
numerous, having many churches in the land.” 

The next occasion on which Adams had to use his 
influence and good offices was in behalf of his own country- 
men, under circumstances which have now to be explained, 
'rhe eighth voyage of the English East India Company in 
1611, under the command of General Sari.s, included an 
intended visit to Japan, for which purpose a .small ves.sel 
named the Clo-vc was specially a.ssigned. The twenty- 
fourth paragraph of the commander’s instructions related to 
the visit to japan, and specific mention is made of William 
Adams, an Englishman now residing then;, .and in great 
favour with the emperor. If circumstances proved favour- 
able. General Saris was authorizcd.to found a factory in Japan; 
and, finally. King James wrote a letter of general amity 
and affection for the Emperor of Japan, and asking for his 
royal protection for the intended factory. An intimation of 
the coming visit was conveyed to Adams in a letter from 
Sir Thomas Smith, one of the governors of the Company, 
and he at once told the emperor, who expressed his Ratifi- 
cation at the king of so remote a country having such a 
high opinion of himself and his state as to .send him a 
special embassy. When Adams felt sure of the emperor’s 
good-will, he sent off word to the agent at Bantam that he 
could promise his countrymen a reception “as welcome 
and as free in comparison as in the river of London.” At 
the same time he was hot very sanguine about the pros- 
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pects of :i busy trade, as the Dutch and Spaniards had 
gained possession of the market. He concludes by 
saying : — 

Could our ICnglish merchants after settling in Japan procure trade 
with the Chinese, then shall oiir country make great profit here, and tlie 
Company w!ll not have need to send money out of Kngland, for in Japan 
there are g<dd and silver in al.)iindaiice, and therefore by the traffic here 
they will take in exchange money enough for* their investments in the 
Indies, d'he Hollanders are now (1612) settled in japan, and 1 have got 
them that privilege ‘ wliicli the Spaniards could never obtain in the fifty or 
sixty years since they first visited Japan. In this year the Spaniards and 
rortugiiese have applied to me as an instrument to get their liberty in th^t 
manner as the Hollanders, but upon consideration of farther inc<jnveniLMice 
I have not sought it.'’ 

^ That Adams had the interests of his coinitry specially 
at heart is shown by more unequivocal action than his 
refusal to exert his inlluenct^ in behalf of hex pronoiinccxl 
enemies. He wrote to the agent at Bantam pointing out 
that if tlie Itnglish Company wanted to have a profitable 
tratle in Japan it should select .some other site than 
Firando for its proposed factory, not men^ly because the 
Dutch were already ('.stablished there, but becaii.se it was 
situuted at an inconvenient distance from the capital of ihe 
courjjlry. lie strongly recommended some port on the 
eastern coast, and as close as possible to Kelo, the Tokio of 
to-day. In sn])port of his suggestions he sent a map wliich 
he had hims<‘lf drawn during his numerous voyages round 
the coast, lie als(9 records his own title among the japan<!sc 
of Augin Samma, and concludes f by saying : “ And comes 
there a ship here I hope tlie Worshipful Company shall find 
me to be a servant of their servants in such manncir as tlmt 

He thus s[)cak.s of there being few charges : “ d'he charges at Court 
are not great, only a present for the emperor and another for the king, and 
two or three other presents for llie secretaries ; other ciistom.s here be 
none.” 

t The same letter contains one or two other passages worth refer- 
ring to. He says it was only in lOii that he learnt that the English 
had established trade with, the Indies. He also expresses thanks for a 
present of books including a Bible, and for the loan to his wife of ^20 by 
Sir Thomas Smitli. 
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they shall be satisfied with >my services. If any ship come 
near the easternmost part of Japan let them inejuire for me, 
nor fear to come near the mainland, for you shall have barks 
with pilots to carry you where you will.” 

The Clove with General Saris * on board, reached 
Firando on June 12, 1613, and was well received by the 
king- or governor (Japanese name being Tono), who had 
been specially requested by Adams to give his countrymen 
a hearty Avclcome and to send him news of their arrival by 
an immediate post. Adams came to Firando on July 29th, 
forty-eight days after the arrival of the English ship. He 
then took them up to the emperor’s Court, and after “ a 
costly and tedious journey ” Saris and his companions 
returned to Firando in November. The visit to the capital 
was in more than one particular interesting. King James’s 
letter was delivered to the emperor in a personal audience, 
being handed to him by his secretary, and after he had 
bidden the English envoy welcome Adams translated the 
document. General Saris then enumerated his terms witli 
regard to the establishment of a factory, and after these were 
abridged, as “the Japanese loved brevity,” the emperor 
gave his formal assent in a convention of Seven articles. 

One of the first acts of Saris after his return from Yeddo 
was to appoint Adams f a Company’s servant at a salary of 
;^ioo a year — a salary greater than that of any factor, 
brought from England, and granted to him in consideration 
of his services in inducing the emperor to give permission 
for establishing a factory at Firando. This factory was 

* Bruce’s Annals is of course the standard work for this period, but 
it is quite wrong in this matter, speaking of the journey of Saris to Japan 
having taken place in 1610, and having been such a failure that one of the 
factors recommended Siam as a preferable field for commerce to Japan. 

t Adams first demanded jQxz per month, saying that the Dutch gave 
him £.1^. He also expressed his desire to stay on in Japan “ to get some 
fruit for his labour, having hitherto spent many years in vain in order not 
to return .home with an empty purse,” Adams is stated to have clianged 
his original intention of returning to England in the Clove through some 
discourtesies offered him by Captain Saris. The emperor gave him leave 
to tarry or depart. 
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folks to sec and understand familiar tilings in their country 
j’aniMcs. 


Little Ike Templin. 

l?y Colonel Kiciiakd M. Joii.n'stox. 

In a series of three articles, under the above title, this well-known 
writer will ftive to younjt readers humorous and entertaininj' 
studies of “ 'I'lie Little Pickaninny.'’ Other sketches by the 
same author will be “ Poor Mr. Itrown," “ Buck and Old Billy." 
These articles will be Illustrated by .Mr. L. \\’. Kli.MnLH. 

How the Hart Boys Saw 
Great Salt Lake. 

By J. T, TROWDRlDfili. 

This cxcitinj( story for boys recounts an adventure that befell the 
author at the Great Salt Lake. 


The Great Island Continent. 

By Joseph O’Brien. Illustrated by L. Hopkins. 

Mr. O’Brien will contribute a fresh and authentic account of 
Australia. There will be much amusinf^ information in these 
papers; and Mr. Hopkins will illustrate them with pictures of 
the people, the houses,' the animals, and plants, of the country. 
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Our Great Public Schools. 

By JiiAZABiiTU Robins Pennell, Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell. 

Tin's scries will be continued, amon*; the first receiving atlc ition 
will be Winchester and Uppingham. 


In addition to the above there will be short stories and sketches 
by Frances Courtenay Baylor, Autlior of Juan and Juanita ; ” 
a scries of papers on Children and Authors,’' by W. H. Rideing, 
telling of the friendships that have existed between childrcr and 
eminent ICnglisli and American authorS“--DiCKENS, Thackekav, 
Shelley, Coleridoe, &c. ; a Christinas story, Santa Claus in the 
Pulpit,” by Rev. Washingfton Gladden, D.D. ; ” Ralph, the 

Resolute,” by Harriet Upton, "a tale of a boy’s persistency, and 
the aid and sympathy he received from President Lincoln ; and 
“ The Brownies,” by Palmer Cox. The scries of St. Nicholas 
Dog Stories will be continued, and all the present departments 
will be maintained. 


A Welcome CHRISTMAS PRESENT to any Boy or Girl is a Volame of 

“St. Nicliolas.” 


Bound Volumes ending with the October Number may now be 
obtained, price 8/-. Covers of Red Cloth for binding the half- 
yearly volumes, price 2/-. Back Numbers can be supplied ; 
immediate application is requested from . persons desirous of 
completing their sets. 

Subscriptions for One Year, post free 14/. Single copy, 1/-; post 
free, 1/2. Subscriptions can now be booked for the new Volume at 
all Booksellers", Bookstalls, and Newsvendors". 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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duly established with hir. Cock as chief, and six other 
Englishmen were left with him, I'heir names were 
Tempest Peacock, Richard W'ickham, William Eaton, 
Wkilter CarwarJen, Edward Saris, and William Nelson. 
Of these Peacock and Carwarden were shortly afterwards 
sent to Cochin China, where they unroriunately lost their 
lives. W’ith regard to tlie secinatj' of the kictory, Adams 
wrote to Sir Thomas Smith assuring him that it would be 
as safe in his h.ands as if it wore in Smith’s own house, and 
he went on to suggest that certain pres'o.nts should be .sent 
to the empm'or, vi/.,, suflicient Russia glass to glaze a 
room, some fine lamb-skins, three pieces of Holland cloth, 
and three or four pairs of spectacles. 

Reference has been made to the want of cordiality 
between Saris and Adams. The feelings of the former 
towards the man who had most contributed to the succe.ss 
of his voyage were revealed in the instructions he left behind 
him with regard to tlu^ new factory at I'irando. Not 
merely, (lid lur say that Adams was only lit to be employed 
as master of the junk and as linguist at Court, but he went 
on to declare that Adams was better affected to the 
p'lemings and tlie Si)aniards than to his own nation. In 
support of these random charges there is absolutely no 
<.;videncc, and the success of his efforts to promote the 
factory might have been deemed sufliciimt to save his 
reputation fpr patriotism and good faith. On December 5th 
in the same year as that of its arrival the Cloz'c sailed for 
England. 

A few of the chief incidents in the early life of this 
factory may b(- briefly sketched. In tlie first year of its 
existence the Christians fell into di.sgrace, and tlie .Spanish 
padres were ordered to leave the country. This ‘did not 
affect the EngHsh merchants, but when they hoisted their 
flag with the cross on it they were required to take it down. 
One curious fact about the factory house ivas that it was 
rented from a Chinaman called' Andrea Dittis, and the rent 
seems to have been £20 every six months. After the first 
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tr*nn the fee simple was [)iir(:hased for a trifling sum, but as 
Andrea’s name rip|)(Mrs s(!veral times laUir for different 
amounts [)aid over to him he must have retained a lien on 
either the land or the building. He is also spoken of as 
our land](.)rd. 1 )itti\; was a Chinese Christian, who turned 
to liis own profit tlu; desire of the Cnglish merchants to 
obtain a comnuaaa’al foot]a)]d In China. Several attem[)ts 
were made, but with only moderate success, to pronu^te 
trade with th(.^ other [)orts of Japan such as Nagasaki and 
Ozaka. 'The empea'or’s privik^ges allowed of tliis l)eing 
done, lj>ut the Japan<‘se oliiclals were nf.)t o\cr \vc*ll dis- 
[)Osed to promot<‘ trade, d'hls may have* liecii due as mucli 
to the insignihccince (d' tlie funds and mc^rchandizc' at the, 
disposal (>1 th(t birando factors as to j^oliticsd bias. b'ven 
the i.*m[;eror a|.>pears to have grown cold, for wlum one of 
the factors named Wdekham was sent with :i s[)ecial sliow 
of woolhm goods to ^h‘ddo Only a very small ([ua.ntity was 
purchased by the Court, 

i\dams seems to ha\’(' bxam employed In a ASirlel)' of 
ways besides as intermediary with the emperor. In 
he was ap[)ointed to command a junk fitOnl out for trade 
with Siam, but the vessel being caught 1))^ th-e monsoon liad 
to t)Ut into the Loc) Choo ! Islands for shelter auvl rclurn 
to Firando re ir/ee/d. At this time Adams when not al 
SCSI resided princi])ally at Nagasaki, wluaa^, the Spanish and, 
F(M‘tuguese were not only firmly established, but had gained 
some converts to llie Church ul Rome. Adams had to put 
up with their secret animosit}', and in a letter from one of 

Their value seems to have been onlyg75>ooo. 

1 I'he kine; and inhabitants of these islands give them a friendly 
roceiJtion, Naffa is mentioned as the chief port, and is probaljly identical 
with Napakiang \\'heat, rice, and ambergris are S[)et'i]'ied as being among 
the natural productions of the archipelago, and very abundant. Of the 
])eople Wickham, the factor, wrote; “The inhabitants of the.^e islands arc 
descended from the race of the Chinas, wcaringe theyro hayre longe, but 
tycd up on the right side of the head ; a peaceable and (juiet people ; but 
of late years concpiered by Ximas Dono, king of Satchma (Satsuma), so 
that now they arc governed l-'iy tlie Japan lawxvs and eustomes, l>y which 
nieanes they have lost iheyre trade and priviledges in China.'’ 
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lh<; Coiii[j;iny’s a;^f:nts occurs thu passai;'c : “ The papistical 
rabl)l«^ at L.inL.;Msa(|iic ^;'ivc out in his :\hsc.ncc tliat Iiu is a 
I^iitrano ( Lulliuran ). and tlioy consider tliat lie has inccnscHl 
ihc^cuipcror ayainsl iliein.” WhiU* tlius openly attacked, 
insjnuatioiii; continued to he nuide ai^ainst him from time to 
tmv* in iprivatt* If.-tt'-rs tliat he was playinc;' a douI>I(! {lart 
airl CiCtin:;- in n,)!lnsi(m with hi:, ‘old (.•inpl(W*»‘rs the 1 )ntch. 

I hes.‘ .siiy-' n:siions ;ir<)s«^ Irom the coinnua'cicd success of 
tie*. 1 )iit('h, who to Iia\e owaal il. not to Adams's 

nss!'^tan<e, hut t ) the iitrloul )le<l sin><.‘riori ( cW iluar c'loth. ' 

In llie \e,ir loi I a war wuis l>i*‘.Mm luawe('ii tint 

eiujxu'or and t!u‘S(»n of his pr* nlf ‘cessor. 'I'his c( )nte.st Us! to 
an imi »ro\'( 'nu-nt: in tlie I'm di'di trade, lor no dillicailt y was 
<'\pe)uenr-;‘d in '.;et{iny rid ol the lead, ordnance,and powaha* 
wliich iormed pari ‘^f tlu‘ caryo. In arranyin;,;’ 

tins [);u*t.Ieul ir tr.uisaciion Adams nalnrall)’ to .>1; the 
leadiny p:irt. 

^\’hen (haiej-al Sar: > retnrned to hhiyland he paint(*d 
tli(’ ])rospe('ls ot ]tipaiV'-e tr.ide in siitdi tdowiny caaloiir:; 
that sexcraf ^raps were* sent out tc’) <levi‘lop il ; hnl tlici 
ad’canlayes ol i.tpan \'oere not conadea'ed to he conhmal 
tf) its own lie.me ti'ade. for p 'l'liajis its chiel nua'il con- 
si.a.jd in its allerdin;.; ;> (.'onveiiient ha -e {or c.ommercaal 
intercerar -.e wiili f'oisai an«l Cduna. I fldw; road to C.'orcta 
lay tlirouyh h’e-,-.o (tlien imperleeady knowai to the 
|apans:;re rul-r him.ell) and "r:aisima. while tliat with 
Clu’na Wvis to l_;e ^ecur'‘el thr(.)iiyh iIk’ frieaidly onicc5i 
of some (dune-;o merchaiUei intereaed in the trade 
lietwe'cn Jaj)an and the mainland. I hea'e is no douht 
that the oi.-aained eliorts of tin: Ixast India Comjumy to 

• In a IjUlt ts-; f:i‘ lui* >:rr\\y-, tlic admission : “ 'Thn I Fe /llano'nry 

\)y reason of th-jir fine < have tlio rhief einioni of ilnj lords and 

j^ontlemcn ol Ivlo, who scM')m Ini}- any ('oarse, csr.jpt to ltiv- as ]i\cry to 
tlicir servants. 

I Mr. ra;>lain and flncf nivrofiant, r.f tlm //ezra/K^ir, a 

ship sent from Itajitam to lurnndo. whvic ‘Mho raw silk oftdn'nn always 
ready money in Japan, lather we mitsl j^roenre a ])caccahle trade in China 
or else, as llie Hollander^ do, trade with them per fuicch' 
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, ' ,l„. tr-iu.' vitli Jiil’ai' l-'ininJo 

»erel,u-,elyd«e .. u-e sa„gu.„e 

m- on when. the. d'O 

,eelly ae.,e„.lea luul heen 

, . , eh..U,te,y alicnetcd - 

I;!";,,!" ,r Do.t anii 

rrsotiiaiTfi'ihri.::^ 

:t, j:;;: 

■1.! IL anegatlo,l tvete false The 

frienashii, fot .vhuns „;.eat hi,., 

diminished, and h(s (Ac.n 


lOthci- sen voyage, promisnio; 


that if he; 


fo ‘fO aliuuiyn •'’t-.t --j-o ■ i. , , i 

luvci t> . . 1- ^y,,en<l by the same 

"mmmt^ ^ hnd ■ that under this 

ielna.e, Ada, as sho.ved hhnself on the. .te,-,n,„.at„m of 

i:rt,v: yeats engage, neat tvi.h the C„.n„any to 

1 * . ir ‘ 'it- the* sam<‘ salaiy oi ) 

re-enyage iimse lurdish was shown by 

"id n .'.npe-ob c„t..e.aties not to 

ea "sayine that he had given his evovd to connnand 
go to bca, sa> n ^ dishonour not to do 

"'“''Tha”h t.s no e,np.y declaration is sh.nvn by the 
SO. lhat tn.^ ^ contract with the East India 

fact, that m ^ j still in doubt as to 

An accede to his teens, he connntanded 

e j„„k for Iluan in a very successful jouctcy to S.ant. 

* In lOiS 

that .\aanis had a wife in Japan also. 
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Xoiliiii:^* li.'is lit'CPi s:iul of aii)^ cliilrrmrcs of opinion 
or want of iKirn’ioiu’ l:ol\voA*n the. lfn;;Iish rosiJcnis and 
Jap.inc'so otiu;i ils, allha^iiL^h iba‘S(‘ must liavc occasionally 
ari.‘%c:n. d'hc i.'HowiuL;' incidcnit is no (loul)t l\j>:cal of 
many unl>:jio\\'n j^asssprs in tin' oar]\' inlorconi^Si' of the 
t\v(i proph_'s. It t ‘('ri 1 ri'i -0 In ]ii]\'. lOm;. 

“ aiii.- St Mil . r I'f I' iiMiids uc*" I'.f i\-| .-n:!! i< si in these joits) 

lor the 10.1 *h-'h j j; c!>.C' -> .s • nsin^ 'rm -.uth Ji-M iMiii;’, liis ( h.n.K'Lt-r 
hy Isiviny tli-.l ]'e h.sl ]■'!' ;'-a-.tio t> «!■ .idi v.itli s'.ii c.r.oe. 'I'he 

di !iio 1 d^ ^ hilt dsl '.V't .lyr- A-'* l!u‘ l'>o!l'e\V, for 

thi.' 11 ). M (j.rr }i>' Mr. ('ink \\<*!):l ih -i foi in s d <> ho hi-l ''.i\v;d tlie 

life of die J'.ireio :>o (lo romid n .t isnC), Im! tii.a he imisl 

Ic.ive hiiMis] ) iii ‘ i (kr. < -.i hei v t'^t' thitMU-ninL; {•> nnke a\v,iv \v;ih him. 
Aycnl y’ii.-d th.it lu* v. lis-ler the prohA'ti'm of ()y<),-ho 

the em]>e:-»i, .md, h.ul i; undci hi. fer'iic lliat no in.sti) -• in 
111 ) ;]il lis d(l!..- wsh lii'S ii->r u<> ‘'eiN.mt iti inv house, iiiit for the 
esroerod- y. Mid- '.iji, o.nejfj.j them i.-fon iheii hee):>, .i^ i lie)' \\ <iu!< 1 ,i ivo'. ;.‘r 
it wi'di dieir whe'e y !1 to i.De li tile 1 ^rehes•^o idl tile kiiys of 

hiiMiivi,') lal'i'iiel hi" I ( oi.a : whnli (io-k muyiii -d put them in n 

^end]. lie j. .'he el i .ew’.n ds ,-ni \v- >n] tii.il lhe\ u’l.'re w i i i i i ly S) |i;ndoii 
the jr.rehvOso. In tm-, iiowv ve’, h..’ \v:m inisliL( n, idr two or lhii*'‘ d.y\ s 

;ill(. rw.irds die Jmel)}-..o we..^ .-.el noon by tin leteiners <»!' the evemtl lonei', 

:ind nnrrnvly t 'Moed widt hi. hie. 'The I.in.; i)>'iny jh.eiil, .\y<‘nf ( 'or-k 
<'( )iii])hiiued ol dn , outKiye d ‘.ve in ,c'\.inl to tfie ( ’iiK.e jiiidise of 
I 'ir tiiiii I, who i-iond _■'] lo I .'.r _• .ei • .rd-e le nmiv’! ths- Uoii -ee from orfeiin;^ 

di -■ J '.irr‘i.o I -.o ,h‘\ idr; lier \ M eel)' e. 'I’le jild'ii w nlinn.hele ;>' <-oimnod.it( d 

1 hi' niyh the nil • i\ 'ti m ot 'I .r« I ’mo.i iCin-n w ho i .•} .i e unite) 1 to Mi.(’o)'k 
di.il if du^ ‘inl iieCiMi di'* iionue •* n*'.*'' i)ih()U).'<l hp ler v* /iih.! Ivj <jl>ii’.-wd 
i(f ' i hi ids lielhe ' e ii' i ! in .d u- .o dm likt 

As a contiM .1 lo ihi.e colli.sion it nri\ Int inMiUiojmd that 
tlic I'ono ot l irando v/as invited to dinner* at In's own 
request at tlie l-'midish laclory, and that he slun\a:d his 
apprcciatii.ni oi tlie h'.)Sj)ita!ity !>)* seanlinq- the ne.xt day tint 
pr(.^sent ol a hncl:, l>u!: padrijis a mere i-dnc-.-re lesliinonial 
to the heartiness ol the Ihiqlish dicer wa.s afforde'd by his 

!)on0)>. r-vino Kitie <'i' Ihd;ni<»? 

' i iiei'c lire s.j-,eiMl nolV'ei later (>ii ;n divj 'liades .'iiifl eoi'icsj lOivKmri! 
to sindiar cnlerl-ahinu- nl e and llie i'.jllowin:^; mf< irnnition in < onneeti m with 
thorn Is intcrostiniy. ‘‘ It vr-i comm jii (^n tiioso <>- < .i ^ioin; for somo of the 
Ta[unc-c gucas and even tlie neiydil » vn to eonfrihuto to dne dimunef. 
dhins Jidii)! jhani) s iv, Uioj harsos natiw win)., aivl two Inimikjs (af drii;(l 
tunny fish, and d'on - ii:ni Sannna, flic hiiv.^'.s hnaher, sent Uvo barrels 
Roiti.)n wine and a ilsh, and (l.vvteo Ijoik) a ili-ti of oranytjs.’' 
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c'lskin;^^ to ];e in\alcd to supper oa the following 
evening. The h'aetors were feasted in their turn by the 
T(jno with the following result — tlie entertaynment w^is 
good, only tl’ie dr)'nking was o\'er much.” Similar hospi- 
tal ilices were exchang(‘xl on seviavil subsequent -occasions, 
and at on(‘ banquet the Tono w^aited on his Ibiglish guests 
with his own hands. 'The English merchants had by diis 
time formed a pretty true and shrewd giK.^.ss as to japanerse 
< haiMcter, for they proiujiinced the peo[de to be so lickle 
in tlieir tastes that wliat was in higli fa\a.)iir one season 
would be out of repute the next, and that novelty in 
imports was ess^sitia! to success in tradtj. The trade with 
'rushina or Tsusim<i was renden*d un|>ruht,il )!e. not because 
tin* isfuidcu's would not carry on coiuinercial intercourse, 
l.)ut sinq)!}' because, their money waS' of no value. An 
insi<inc(! is clt<-d ol Ibedish goods being paid tor 
ullimaU^.K' in wadiuils. After stating th(‘se facts, the resul-* 
of a disa[)|K;inting ex[)(a*ieiice, it will be suggesli\'e to quote 
lh(' following passag<! from tlie Court Miiuit(.'s sliowing 
what (x\[)ectatlniis wove bas<!d on the J;q)anese trade. 

Tlie ex[>orL of gold and silver from England is vc‘ry 
tlistasleful both tr> our state and pM‘Oj)k‘ and openeth many 
men’s mouthes against our trade, and is nut profitable too 
if we. could find means te) prevent it ; for our pur[)Ose, 
ilrlft, and expectation is to furnish all [jlaces when wc'. have 
eunmodities fn' silver, with the* silver of Ja[)an.” 

At the end of i6U> Adams left the Ciompany’s service, 
receiving liis salar\' at the rate ol ' a \ ear, ior the 

period of thrc‘e years and one month. Jlc' then purchased 
a junk from the factory and started in private trade on his 
own account with Cochin China. Up to thcr last he had 
been most lurlpful, procuring the release of prisoners taken 
by the ]\)rtuguesc and Spaniards from under British pro- 
tection, wduu'c the factors liad failed to gain an\' redress, 
and whenever the Company’s agents went to Yedde^ it was 
always at the house of Adams that they resided. In con- 

1233 lai-s or P';^oS odd. 
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ncctlon wlrhlhis part of the siibj(an it will he ap[)ropriate 
to (juolc at this point Agent Cock’s ;iccount of his visit to 
tho canpvrors Conn in com[>an\' with Adams in 1016 . 

• 

“Tlic t a i'-. exi sLr(MV', Ii.ivin.; a cIiuiMc ilitch and stone 

\vaVn a (.\v.r <. ;a h wav. 1 do laniKl it t(> bv iniicb inoro in ('oin])ass 

than tla- ♦ it\ of ('o\(.\itiy, it 'a ill ( ■ >ntaaii in it ahovo ja>o,ooo souldivrs in 
tijii'j ofN\ar. ri t ri.ijx'ivii' V \ - a hna.c l^hiia. 'Tha n.>afs of nil the 

i * M )jnx ai a anialad id' ai >ii]d, and all l la‘ u'alN tha l'\( c] 't hv.'re [ointetl 

■’A'lh ri;.;cvs, a.nUhais, :nid t/ll;ar haa^ts or fowls \ary lively 

(h a w n..-, a!i> 1 v-a-ainid than aii'b’i-’- rhailoitra waic ( o\ t,-rad w it h 

m.i; > ( li. • .] x. :ih otu' is . )i nv)lh ol :;old. th.a |. Lilts n-. > ('lusaK WoW'il that 

tha t'oiia I'fa Ln i'a VvaiM nut ha inMalail h.twaan thain. ?\oiia of ns ware 
adinitta'iiu tlj< (.mjiLror hiil ni)'‘'‘aif, Mi. I'.afon, and Mr. W'iOon. He 
oJ. alor.a ';'x'H < ] La a, ^onu'ilnn;; li ina v.illi ona sl-.o, aiul hinl a silk 

(ra.'aa '-fa i " m.v. ii[-ou las haa L ; ha . .i‘ iij/un i!ia inalli i la^a, ]<. a, a'd 
!\Ka;t uha;'., and san ihu a < m' han or I'a ani I’risls on hi.s iiajil 

hand in a loo-n x-rinithiiv; lower. .\(-na, in* ni;). t'uda^Lin l)on<% noi his 
si.' r< nay. nii.^hl iv't i’n'' r into tha io.-.n-, wheia ha xjt, \r{ hf aalL-d me 
iai( a odf . ; • h..n ■ ^ <Mn-' in, wlia h I rcln-a. d, wlihh aw I nnilei .hxul 

ai'ii fwjni 'Aj- v.al! a Uumiad of, 1 wtjid hiu lill' h in tha: |>ta( a hnl was 
'"wS!L«i to ] I'lo’. 1 <nv i h-'th at my ant mm c a n< I letoina lu: l)ow^.^l liiw haadd' 

'rh<‘ (‘n'.['aror wlio ihivc tills r<*c<‘ptii.)ji u.is not the some 
;is AdnnvA:. Irlcn-l, who had diod In tho sjn'ing ».f litis yoaih 
avid nolw ilh-^l;ira.linL( his friend!) atlituds' on lliis orcasion, 
hr \ cr)' .soon da- )•,>•(■<[ hi-; sus[)i.'ioii of lln* li s'ei'pu d's, il not 
opasi .iniini )sit \s Ivm/ii Adams (A! uiuha* a chnid on siis- 
pi< Ion oi I'l a'l lonnnp- < 'hri.siian priw >[•-, al Itis t<)nnlry is'sl- 
dnans'. !!o\\a\s ts the emparor ewn -'dad the reneaval of 
llie pri\nl‘ s;' oi osale atid residenee \vhi< h wsa a repnire.d, 
hid. lie n f iwad to give a letter to tin: king of Coi:hin China 
whit'l'i was the main ohjeei r)f Cork’s tni.ssioJi. An (airly 
indication ^^^!.s alh ask -d at this linut ol the liltia i'ojn[>iin(:Lion 
witli wliicli onr rnea'ehants would Ijan'onie soldiers and con- 
querors, vv’heai they suggested to the emperor’s admiral 
liiat he should underLaktt lh(: ce)iupn;sl ol the Pliilippiiics 
from the Spaniards by tin.: aid of the haiglish and Dutch. 
1 he political moliva: at the njol ol this su wvestitni was 
to hrin^- Un.illy home to the iniiul of the Japanese Govern- 
incnt the (lilTerence between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic nations, and capital was made out of the recent 
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Giinpovvcirr l^Iot to sliow that Paj^ists \vrXi^ conspirators 

aud intriguers against authority. 1 hat lliese suggestions 

produced little el'le.ct was discovered on tlu^ way bacl^ to 

lorando, whe^n, on canTiil perusal ol the new privileges, it 

was discf.)\'en'.cl that they limited the riglit of trade and 

residence to the ])lace whcaa: their s]ii[>s arri\'ed, ra*, in otlu.r 

words, to leu'aiuio for th.e Ihiglish. 

( )n lnaI^^ng tins <lisc(>very C'oek at once re‘lracfnl Ins 

Ste[iS to ^'(•d(]o, taking Adams witli Jiim, in llie la)pe v'>r 

indiu.:Iiig the onipf-ror to rc’-,ton‘ the oi<l pri'/deg’r^s. .All 

lhe‘ir n^present aliens vo ia* in xam. d la y W'S'e bandied 

about from (me nv'ml'MS' (d council lo aivai’s'i', t.he canperor 

was rrpres(‘nt('d as bring iurioViS and oa.si!\' de'iAsca'd. aial 

tlu^ Imy^Iish lia(.I to submit to sullr riui.; Ir-.s fiaan the 

emperor’s /^sd in ridding iho land ol / ' J he best 

('onsola tic .n lie could get was ihag if tla* mrasiuas; against 

the Roman Catholics [irovaal sneer. sduk thr Ibiglisli migl't 

count ii])on m(.)ia.: fa\a)uiaibl(‘ terms in tin* following year by 

renewing their rr([iiesl. ddie Japancssr ministers e\'en 

went so far as to sa\' that the ICiglish wane* much better off 

in Japan than the Portuguese in Cdiln.a, but Mr. (A.>ck had 

no iliflicult)' in j>i)inllng out that tin’s was in’t tlie Lee;(a and 

tliat the 1 \)riugii<‘sc (‘ii joyed access from Alacacj lo Cantoig 

aud immunity fre^m tin;, lieavy clnn'gc' of making |)reseiits at 

Court as lie had t(_) Cue. .Adams ulvcss his version of the ne- 

% > 

_!40tiati()ii, wlu’cli is i'orUUKiloly still on reconl. 

A few (lays after iny arri\ al al t'iiando frtsa a voyacc tr Siam, I pro- 
cecaKa] with Mr. CVick t![) t.> iS.e uni{)ei(trs Ci'url, and iu lj\\‘ da\'s af'er liis 
avri\al Mi.t'ock delivered his preseiil io tlic cm[icn.>g and in two da>s 
aftr waads st. ut me lo CouU lo dv'iv.and a renewal (d’ the \)rivile^cs i^ranted 
1)}' the laic einj)cror, ntul a ^owhlun for the t aiglisli jiink for Siam, which 
tliinL;s were pianuistal to he granted with all kind speeches, ])ul in conclu- 
sion nut ]»crfori>aed as afterwards luppeared. . . . Mr. (/o('k uted every 
laideavour lo get the new ])iivi!eges made general, Ivjl to no cliccl, receiv- 
ing thi.s answer to rdl his :ip{»li('ativ>na that ‘this was ilie first year of the 
emperor’s icign, and as liis edi<'t was gone all over Japan it was neat a tiling 
iwesently to be (_a]le<l hack again/ and that tlie (’ompany’s agent mind 
therefore be content till m vt year, givi;ig h<)pes thaJ an applif'ation to that 
effect on geing up willi llie Ik'esent t’ne Ihivilegcs r.njlit be again enlarged, 
"‘'rhe folK'.wiin'; were tlie causes of these restraints inp ai kireigners. 
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111 the yv.'ir i‘'i 5 eonviil'^cu with wnrs lor Johlayya Sainiii.!, (he 

."‘»n ol ( jiiLHno.irco, who was aii irhanr twvi years <»K 1 at the dc.U.a Iiis 
ihliK'!'. lacina irow in In'! .:.|tli year, an*] ha\ Ing abundance oi j’lt'hes tluuighl 
himself siilha iently 'eir<'UL', ivith the assistant'e ot dih'crs nnl'jas. lo natke 
WMK widi ihe cinoir')!’ in d’ his rn;ht lo the throne. He \\a. * .iKo 

j)u lied to lids eniei })ri.-e ]>y die je->mt- and f riars, wlio inaile him believe 
tliTit he should, wank miiacles, but e\er.i nally it ]a■tJ^•ed to llte eontniry, lor 
die* old mnperor jnesmllv inat«.-lh hij forces read> by sea and liiwi, 
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ll'.an his lather ivas, tor he iias |>r< »liibiied any *)f hio sulij''' ts ( ai pain of 
diralli from b^aa a iiin;.; lb >mi'h < 'In i-.t i uis. and the inoi'c elfc<tnj]|y lo [ire* 
the iNoiuisli 'se* i fiaun spoatlmy in Japan, In' hath ord.iaed ihal no 
^-nane< r meia I a.nt uoiiie in any of the yreai ( iiics, le>t undei’ ihu piela\b 
lii ' [e-aii(s and I i iars mijln a.e* ualy.leaah atvl •propaayile d'x trines, 

'^"itese aie due *::'i“.es tliat oui Ibyali'di factory and all other Ibreieneis are 
not siufeicd ae:i lielore lo ya; ii[) into the country." 

'Vhe coindiision i< ) wliich llit' J^nolish rrsicb'nLs etuno was 
tlhit if they could not rci^ain their okl jtrivilcoats it would 1)0 
but a f(d]\' to a iactory in Ja[>an,” and, constajiKnuly, 

ail their (dtbris wta'o diroctod to in<.luc!nt»‘ the now ctn])t‘ror 
to (U)ncod(‘ tla*. .sairo! fat'ours as Ids [tnalcccsi^or had o raiilctd. 
lii all this they had to [)ut up \utli the kcoii conipotition of 
tho Dutch, wlio, in tlio dcasiro to o1>laiii a ]nonopr>ly ot 
trade, were preparcal to accept temporary^ loss by undta*- 
scllinf; luyolish ^t^oods. Allliouy^h the emperor tcive Adams 
in 1617 a personal letter to the bine;* ol Cocitiii China, hr 
refused to extend any fresi) favour to Ills countrymen, and, 
wlieii a tresh c.mbassy was s'-nl at y;r<‘.it e>[)onse to Veddo 
with a s(;co!)d letter froiii Kiny^ Janvs 10 ilie (unporor, 
wliicli Adams translated into Jajjanese, the onl)" r':p]y I- 

■■ S.-njimn, '(/n r,f (hscj/inj Sejnijia. 

I d'his de^’i'^ion wvis evpres^ed in the following words; "rV.at the 
Cinper(n:r would cive our Isnelidw: n ilioii ikj kir;;or ’piivilry-.s t!em oIIkt 
slmn^^ers lurv'e * only to >ell onr ihl r* handi/e at I'ir.indoand I /niy, e/u pio. 
d'hc reason lie d(dh it, is foi that ownc merchants ^>1 japan sliail have 
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given was that they might continue to trade at Firando. It 
is difhcult, if not impossible, to say how far this unfavour- 
able reply was due to the death of a Japanese man who was 
killed in a scuffle at Ykanowra by Mr. Eaton, one of the 
Company’s factors. The deed seems to have been acci- 
dental, lait Eaton was plactxl in confinement, and, after 
some delay, his Japanese boy, who was the primary cause 
of the fj'acas, liad his throat cut by order of the local courts 
After being detained several weeks, Mr. Eaton was re- 
leased, and the Incident seemed to possess no ulterior signi- 
ficance. It might easily have proved different, for several of 
the dtxeased’s companions swore they would take Iiaton’s 
life. He owed liis safety to the strenuous cTtorts ol the 
Fhrando factors, and the Japanese governor of that 
place. ^ 

In 1617 Adams, who had sliown his goodwill towards 
th('. ComiKiny by recovering several of their old debts which 
had been given u[) for lost, declared his intention of return- 
ing to lingland, but the Cliincsc merchants Dittis and 
Wdiaw Induced him to forego this intention, and to imdcir- 
tak(^. instead anothervoyage to Cochin China. lie may 
have. Ixxrn tempted to this by the great profit of his journey 
to Siam in the previous year, when the sa[)an wock.1 and 
deerskins brought from Siam in the junk Sea Advculitrc 


tlic piofit of Selling williin land before strangers, as also that under culler 
buyini^and selling noc ihists may link u[> and downe his countrey to 
alter religion, as heretofore they have donne.” No reply 'vvas sent to King 
James’s letter, because it vras addressed Uj the emperor's deceased father 
{‘'a thing held ominous in Jai)an''). 

Another incident of a somewhat similar kind, Avhich hap[)cned about 
the same lime, is thus described : “1617, April 4. 'rhis day tlic cook, an 
Englishman, in a rage threw a knife at ball, the king’s dogg, which we kept 
in the English house, and killed him. If this had hapened in the tyme 
t'oyne .Samme, who esteemed tlic dogg, yt might have cost us all our lives. 
'Fhe present king overlooked it, saying lliat he presumed it was done acci- 
dentally/' Two years later one of the factors, Edmund Sayer, was banished 
by order of the T^tP'iucse, because of a disturbance with some of their 
people, in which the Japanese were the aggressors, d’wo of the latter were 
also banished. The sentence against Sayer was allowed to lapse in the 
following year. 
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realized a profit of 300 per cent. By the commencement 
of 1618 the Japanese authorities had become more opposed 
to tjie h2nglish trading' with the interior, and on one occasion 
Adams was paid 100 lais, or >^25, to remain behind to 
recover n^oney and bring it to b'irando, for he was the 
only luiglishman [)erinitted to stay there.” 

At the same time tliat the Japanese showed a waning 
symp:ithy, the rivalry between the Dutch and Lnglish 
became more acute, and broke out in acts of ovvri hostility^ 
In August the Dutch vessi^l Siea/i arrived at b irando with 
an J'mglish prize, tlui Allciidant. 'There were! no Knglish 
on l)oard her, and Captain Cock insinuated that they had 
been thrown ov'erljoard. 'The Dutch offered to restore the 
ship, but, as it had been plundered, this reparation was not 
held to be sufficient, and again the factors went on a special 
mission to Y(‘dd(.), to obtain an order from tlu! emperor for 
vyiHicting a more ade([uate p'unishmc!nt U[)on their rivals. 
In this they seem to have failetl, and tlie relations between 
the neighbouring factcu'ies continueAl to lx.! blttcir, until, in 
1620, an event occurred which provoked an o[)en collision. 
Tile Dutch had attacked in Patania Road some! of our 
vessels, and in a scaiftle they had killed Caj^taia John 
Jourdain, th<! English President of P^atavla, beside.s taking 
several prisoners. Now it happened that some ol the 
vessels reaching Idrando liad on board some of these cap- 
tives, three of wliom made good their escape to the Iinglish 
factory, and, when the Dutch otficcrs demanded their sur- 
render, the factor, Captain Cock, stoutly refused to yiePI up 
his countrymen, and, when the Phitch had retcourse to lorce, 
manfully defended the factory, and r<!pu1sed his assailants. 
The story still stands in his own words : 

“I'lic Hollanclcrs at Firando hereupon demanded them to be delivered 
back as captives. The Idii^hbh chief, Richard Cock, answered that he would 
first sec the commission authorizing them to take the ship]>ing and goods 
of the Company, and the persons of llieir servants. I'o which they made 
no reply, but went to tlie Tono of I'irando, demanding of him that their 
English slaves '' (kengos) might be returned. Tlie d'oiio answered that he 
took not the English to be their slaves, but, if they had such a pretension^ 
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rc.^cii ;J lliCiii to the ciiipcr(;r. Seeing their cxp>-'Ctation frustrated, they 
made tiicir assaults on the Englisli factory in one day, and, lliough they 
oulnainljcred dne linglish in the [)roportion of loo to r, yet, by the assis- 
taiK'o of the Ja[^anese, ’ our neighbours, tlie l)utr]i, were repulsed.’’ 

The narrative is thus continued: 

‘‘'The Hollanders this year having seven ships ir» the [)ort of b'irando, 
have by Sfjiind of trumpet proclaimed oj)en war against the English, d'hey 
pursued this declaration by variteas outrages, for, though as soon as they 
Irid assaulted tlie factory, the 'bono sent for th.e Itiitch ('Ommandor, and 
(obliged him to e\rli;>nge a vTitten inidertaking with the Ihiglish chief not 
to ill-use Isiiglishman or llollander in word or deed, in three or four days 
after t]\e I)ut(h seized a boat belonging to an Isnglish just returned 

from Cochin ( 'hina. The 'bono, moved at this violciu'e, which l^e witnessed, 
sent a party soldii/rs to apprehend Sjteck, the Dutch catjtain, nor was he 
li'heraled till Ricliard King, the bjigli.^lmuin whom the Hollanders had taken 
with thii l)o:it, was set free. d’his affair was scaicely ] Kissed over when an 
Englisli junk arriwal fre/in Siam, 'bwo f)0.its going from our factory to tow 
her in, tlie Hollaiiflers fired into tluTn, and, misusing tlie English on board, 
killed a Japanese. Vet, for all this, no justice is executed a.gainsl them liy 
live king of rirando, tiiough liie em]»eror lialh commanded him to do it.” 

It was while this feud was at it.s height, and before tlie 
'Treaty of Defence between l^bigland and Holland of July, 
1619, had rcachctl Japan, that William Adams died, as 
recorded in the following [lastsagc : 

‘^William Adams's engagoiiient to serve the C'omjuny c\[)ired on 2.tth 
December, r6i6. His death occurred in 1620. In the interval he 

was employed partly in trading on his own acconnt, hnd partly as interpreter 
and commercial or political agent to others, 'bhus we find him alternately 
navigating his own junk, going as pilot or captain for the factory as well as 


•' 'bhe arrogance of the Dutch at th.is time is illustrated by the following 
anecdote ; A Duttiiman, who had lived in the country twenty years, and 
who siioke the Japanese language lluenlly, being up at the imperial court, 
began to bonst of the power of the king of lf()lland, and that he kept all 
the other European kings in subjection. This flourish was made in the 
presence of Ca>ck and oll’ier English, the Dutchman supposing that he was 
not understood by them. but our Company’s agent, correcting him, ex- 
[»laincd the naturo'^of the Dutch (loveinment, and that hut for the assistance 
of the king of England, the States of Holland had never vaunted of their 
power.* The bortuguese and Sininiards were present at this discourse, and 
jeered the braggart at his exposure, ^Yhile the J-'^panese byestanders foined 
in the laugh.” 

1 ‘‘ 'bhe b'.nglish were constrained to keep in their liousc a guard of 
Japans night and day, armed at great charge.” 
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uvAvc owners, as.^isting bolli the F.n^iisli and J^ulch deputations by liis 
kiujwlcd!L;c of the languago and customs at Court, and, amidst all, conduct- 
ing spcciiic negotiations entrusted to liim by the emperor/’ 

^ Agent Cock, who had several times iilciioiinccd him as 
the ally ol^ the natch, thus wrote of him after his death : 

•^•(.)ur good friend ('aplain William Adams, wlio was so long before us 
in Japan, detnirted out of this world the i6th of Afay last, anti made Mr. 
W'illiani ICalon and myself his overseer^, giving the one half of his estate to 
his wife and child in F.ngland ami the (;thcr half to a son and daughter ’ he 
hath in Ja])an. I cannot but be sorrowful for the U^ss of such a man as 
Cag'tain W'illiain Adams was, he having been in siu h favour with two 
lOmpcrors of Jnpan as never \vas any Christian in tliesi* parts of the woiid, 
and jnight freely have entered and had speech with enrperors when many 
japan kings stood Avithout and eould not be |)ennllled. 'I’his empcre)r hath 
ctaifinned the lord^lnj) to his son which the other cniiieror gave to the 
fallier.” 

The subsequent history of the Firando factory down to 
its withdrawal does not come within tlie range of this narra- 
' l 4 ve, hut when it is reniemhered that 240 years were to 
elapse, after the death of Adams before; Japan oi)ened her- 
self to Eiinipean trade and inlliience, the magnitude of his 
success must become more apparent to the reader. It may 
he faii'ly claimed for the memory of William Adams that he 
was one of the pioneers of ICnglish commc;rce in the far 
Hast. His own personal success duriiig the twenty years 
of his residence in the country was (piite e.xtraordinary, and, 
if the East India Company did not fare equally well 
in its efforts to develop the Japan trade, the result was not 
in any way attributable to want either of effort or of zeal on 
the part of Adams. This account of his career may do 
something to perpetuate his name as one of those English 
worthies of the si.xteenth and seventeenth centuries, whose 
efforts and e.\ile brought little or no personal benefit ta 
themselves, but whose example and experience contributed 
so much to the extension of our national comj^nerce and 
dominion in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Demkikiu;, Ijoui.ger. 

Named Joseph and Susannah respectively. 
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41 IE ANGLO-INDIAN C()I.)ESA 

Ix this volume we have an edition of the Anglo-Indian 
Codes, in which the conim(;ntator has the advantage of 
l)(4ng to a great extent the author of the codes f)n which lu; 
comments, while as to all his official position gave him 
special opportunities for becoming acquainted with the 
objects at which they aimed, and the degree of success which 
they have attained. Mr. Stokes was Secretary to the 
Ix'gislative Council of the Governor-General of India, wfiiilc; 
l\Ir. H. S. ]\laine, Mr. J. F. Stephen, and INIr. Hobhouse 
filled successively th(^ post of Law'-M('.mber. He then held 
that office him.self for five yeans. During this last period 
the Codes w'hich con.solidate the law' of negotiable instru- 
ments, of ea.s('.ments, trusts, and th(; transfer of real pro- 
perty wen; framed and passed. 'I'hc Penal Code, as is 
well known, wxis the work of Mr. (afterwards k^ord) Macau- 
lay, and was passed by Sir Barnes Peacock. All the. other 
Codes in this volume became law under the official respon- 
sibility of the other membt^rs wdiom w'e have named, though 
some (wen of these were drawn by IMr. Stokes. 

The present volume contains the substantive law of 
India, so far as it h.as been yet codified. It commences 
with a most interesting general introduction, in w'hich 
we arc shown the principles upon which Indian codification 
has proceeded, and the steps by which it has advanced. 
Each Code has its owm special introduction, containing a 
summary of its provisions, and pointing out how far it 

- “The Anglo-Indian Codes.” Edited by Wuiii.ky Stoke.'^, D.C.I,., 
of the Inner Temple, Ilarrister-at-I.,'iw, Correspondent of the Institute of 
Erance, and late Law-Member of the Council of the Covernor-General 
of India. Vol. I. Substantive Law. O.vford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1SS7, 
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differs from the corresponding branch of English law. 
Every section is illustrated and explained by referemee to 
decisions of the English and Indian Courts. An elaborate 
index supplies .the fullest facility for reference. The whole 
constitutes the first instalment of a work which will add, if 
possible, to the legal rejaitation of its author ; which will 
deprive English laAvyers of all excuse for the blank ignorance 
they display of tlic advances of K\gal science in the: Tiast ; 
and which, if it does not excite our owi\ legislators to emu- 
lation, ought at least to co\’er them with sluime. 

Our Indian Engnre possesses all tlie conditions wliich 
render codification at once nc:cessary and difficult. It is a 
singular instance of a civilized country wliich has no lex 
loci. The community is divided into great classes, each 
of which is su[)posed to be governed by its own pvu'sonal 
law. When they have no personal law, they have no law, 
except what we choose to invent for them. I'ar tin: 
larger part of the ])opulation consists of Hindus and IMu- 
hammedans, who have each an elaborate legal system of 
their own. besides these, there is the large and growing 
East Indian class, who are generally of mixed Itnglish and 
native blood, and who are jjerfectly salisfuxl to be lr(.:atcd 
as Englislimeii. There aia: the smaller but still respc:ctab]e 
elafisc:s of Jews. I'arsces, and Armenians, of whose: usages 
little or nolliing is known. beyond these again are the: 
aboriginal tribes, dwellers on hill and in jungles, who want 
very little law, and have still less, 'bill the latter half of 
the present century, the only rule laid down for our judges 
in civil matters was, that they were to administer to Hindus 
and IMuhammedans their own laws in matters of succession, 
inheritance, marriage and caste, and all religious usages and 
institutions, and that in all other matters not provided for 
by specific legislation, they were to act according to equity 
and good conscience. Of course equity and good conscience 
meant what each judge thought best to do in the particular 
case. If there had been no Courts of Appeal and no bar, 
the result would have been a paternal system of arbitration, 
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\v1h‘(,1i would have been satisfactory enough .when the judge 
was sensible and painstaking. I?ut our judicature was based 
ujjon an elaborate succession of appeals. An acute and 
learned bar practi.sed in the higher Courts, and an attempt 
was made to lay down general rules, and to follow pre- 
cedents. Naturally Knglish law, or. what was supposed to 
be Mnglish law, was adopted. Technicalities have always 
a strange fascination for beginners in law, and the Sudder 
Courts seemed to revel in all the refinements of champerty 
and estoppel, with a grave belief which could not have been 
surpassed by Saunders or Parke. The void in Indian 
jurisprudence was being rapidly filled up liy a reference to 
English decisions, often badly chosen, and often misunder- 
stood. The only mode of checking this noxious growth 
was to supply the jiulges with an authoritative body of law, 
framed on sound principle.s, and presented in suitable lan- 
guage. In 1834 the first step towards carrying out this 
object was taken, and a Law Commission was appointed, 
which was moved and vivified by the genius of Macaulay. 

I'hcrc was no difficulty in determining the general 
principles on which the codes should be framed. The 
customs and usages of every class of the community, espe- 
cially in matters of domestic law, were to be followed when- 
ever they could be ascertained with certainty and applied 
with justice. In other cases, such rules were to be laid 
down as had stood the test of civilized experience. In 
selecting these rules a natural preference was given to 
English law, which, with all its faults, had shown an emi- 
nent zeal for justice, and a special power of adaptation to 
the growing wants of a free and progressive people. 

Much greater difficulty must have been felt in settling 
the form in which these principles were to be presented. 
The English language, which is able to express the most 
abstruse ulcas with the most transparent clearness, seems tQ 
veil itself in studied obscurity when it speaks with the voice 
of the British Parliament. General statements qualified by 
exceptions, which are themselves to be understood with 
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the aid of reference to matters that have gone before, and 
with a reservation of matters that are to come after ; ampli- 
fications, repetitions, and circumlocutions ; all these compli- 
cated by a breathless tone, arising from the theory that a 
statute must be construed without the aid of punctuation : 
sucl\ arc the ordinary characteristics of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. But a code so drawn would be useless in India. It 
would be unintelligible to the suitor, misunderstood by the 
judge, and incapabh; of being translated into any native 
Language. 

(.)f course the reasons for drawing a statute as if it wer<^ 
a conundrum, lie on the surface. The draughtsman has to 
state a rule which will apply to one set of concrete instances, 
and which will not apply to another set of instances, and 
yet he is not allowed to specifj' the instances which are to 
1)0. admittetl or the. instances which are to be excluded, for 
‘•“'ir of admitting instances which he would wish to exclude, 
or excliiclino' instances which he would wish to admit. 
Id(Mice a studied Viiq-iicness and ambiguity of language, 
which is in souk^ degree macht up for l)y the fact that it will 
l)e construed by jjersons who thoroughly understand the 
law which it was intended to change, and thechangci it was 
intended to effect. 'Mr. Macaulay hit upon a foriii <.>f 
drafting which was as ingenious as it was novel, l ie first 
stated the general rule as clearly and simply as language 
could express it. 1 It! then followed up the rule by separate 
clauses, containing such exceptions and explanations as 
were reejuired. Final!)’ he appended to all a series of illus- 
trations, showing by concrc^te cases how the rule sliotild 
applied, and when it would be inap[)licable. d'he result 
was that a statute was like a very accurately written and 
highly condensed text-book, except that the legislator could 
invent his cases, while the text-writer had to take whatever 
he could find. The intention of the framers of the Cochrs 
was that the illustrations should be treated as “ cases de- 
cided, not by the judges, but by the legislature, by those 
who make the law, and who must know more certainly than 
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any judge can know what the law is which they mean to 
make. ” Yet even this intention has sometimes failed. In 
some very rare cases the illustration' has gone distinctly 
beyond the letter of the law, and the judges have considered 
themselves bound to follow the law and not the illustration. 
In a case not referred to by Mr. .Stokes (7 Cal. 135), 'the 
i ligli Court of Bengal said, “ \V"e have already decided 
nore than once in this Court, that the illustrations ought 
never to be allowed to control the plain meaning of the 
section itself, and certainly they ought not to do so, where 
the effect would be to curtail a right which the section in 
its ordinary sense would confer.” 

The first l>ranch of law which was codified was the 
Criminal Law. Up to i860 this department, the most im- 
portant of all in a low form of civilization, was in a state 
which may be described as barbarism modified by make- 
shift. When we took ovt;r the gov(;rnment of Bengal 
after Clive’s victories, we found that so far as any system 
of criminal law was in existence it was that of the Koran. 
'Fhis was natural enough, considering that the rulers of 
Bengal were Muhammedans. To please every one it was 
enacted that the Muhammedan criminal law should be ad- 
ministered, from north to south t)f India, to countless 
millions of llindus, who hated Mahomet and all his works 
as thc;y hated cholera or small-pox. Lach Kuropean judge 
was provided with a Mussulman assessor, who was to listen 
to the whole trial, and to pronounct^ at the end whether the 
prisoner was guilty or innocent, and what punishment was 
appropriate to his offence. But this official, imposing as he 
looked, with his majestic beard, his flowing robes and his 
stately turban, uttered opinions which horrified his asso- 
ciate. After listening to evidence which was conclusive 
and uncontradicted, he would calmly pronounce that the 
[n'isoner was innocent, because there was only one eye-wit- 
ness instead of \wo, or because the two eye-witnesses were 
women. He would declare that an atrocious murderer could 
not be executed, because some of his victim’s relations had 
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r,ot demanded retaliation, or because the evidence, thoug'h 
sufficient to warrant cutting off his limbs, fell short by some 
scruples of the legal minimum, which would justify cutting 
off his head. Any other nation in the world would have 
dismissed, the ^loulvi as a useless incumbrance. We pre- 
ferred to retain and ti) mnitralize him. The judge, having 
listened with deference to his elaborate nonsense, was 
<!irected to reejuire his views, on the assumption that the 
facts w’ere different. If the man was two men, or if the 
women were males, or if a complete chorus of avenging rela- 
tives was present, what could be done then ? In this way 
a satisfactory verdict was generally attained. The, bar- 
i)arous punishments of the Koran were commuted liy a 
tixed rule, according to which an amjjutated hand repre- 
sented so many y(;ars in prison, and an amputated hrg 
r<‘presented so many more;. 

, ^ It would have been difficult to invent a code wdiich should 
not be an improvement upon this system. d'o thi; credit 
oi' Mr, Macaulay and his a.ssociates it may be asserted, that 
the Code which they invented is far in advance of the 
criminal law wffiich is administered at any assi/e-s or at any 
(juarter sessions in Kngland. It is free from the rehne- 
mcnls and subtleties and artilicial constructions which 
disfigure so much of our law'. What is of far greater im- 
portance, it is capable of being understood ; the native of 
India can, by reading a Code of 51 1 section.s, learn the 
criminal law to wdiich he is subject, with a certainty which 
an Kngli.shman cannot attain after he has studied a series 
of text books ranging fnim 1 1 ale to Stephen, and a senes 
of statutes ranging from Edwxvrd III. to the middle of last 
month. 

It is stated in Lord Campbell’s life that he and sev<.;ral 
other learned lords sat up the greater part of the night 
trying to frame a definition of murder, and failed. If they 
aimed at a chffinition wdiich should reproduce the absurdi- 
ties of English law, the loss of their time and trouble was 
a very small penalty for the attempt. A system which 
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makes it murder to kill a man by accident while trying to 
shoot his fowl, while it would be only manslaughter if the 
gun had been pointed at a pheasant, deserves to be 
abolished, not to be defined. No such subtleties are to be 
found in the Indian Penal Code. Putting aside the cases in 
which killing is wholly or partially excusable, the degrees 
of homicide depend upon the degree to wdiich the offender 
intended to cause death, or had reasonable ground to sup- 
pose that his act w'ould cause death. If he had no such 
intention or knowledge, the act which results in the death 
of another may be punishable in various other ways, but it 
is not culpable homicide. 

For some reason, which Mr. Stokes does not e.xplain, 
more than a quarter of a century elapsed between the draft- 
ing of the Penal Code and its becoming law. After this 
matters began to move more rapidly. fhe next of the 
great codes of substantive, law was the Indian Succession 
Act, 1S65. It applies to all persons domiciled in India, 
not being Hindus, Muhammedans, or Buddhists ; it supplies 
them with a complete body of law governing succession to the 
property of a deceased man, w’hether testamentary or ab infes- 
talo. It lays down rules for domicile, for the execution and 
revocation of wills, for the appointment and duties of execu- 
tors and administrators, for the construction of wills, the 
effect to be. given to legacies and donations mortis causa, 
and generall)' contains in 332 sections everything for which 
an English lawyer has to consult the massive volumes of 
Williams on Executors, or Jarman on Wills. On a hasty 
examination the Code appears to be merely' a digest of such 
works as the above. But a more careful scrutiny shows 
that many' important changes have been introduced, some 
of which are at the present moment impending in England, 
while some have already' taken effect. All distinction 
between the devolution of real and personal property is 
abolished. Marriage is to give the husband no rights over 
the property of his wife. Entails are forbidden by' s. 34, 
and by s. too, “ Where a bequest is made to a person, not 
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ill existence at the time of the testator’s death, subject to a 
prior bequest contained in the will, the later bequest shall 
be void, unless it comprises the whole of the remaining 
inferest of the testator in the thing bequeathed.” All 
di-rections* for accumulation are absolutely void, except 
in • the case of immovable property, when one year’s 
income from the death of the testator may be accumulated 
before distribution. S. 42 expressly repeals as regards 
India the prov'ision of the English statute of distributions, 
which requir(!s any advancement made to a child by its 
parent to be taktai into account in estimating its share 
under an intestacy. There seems, however, to be no notice 
taken of the analogous rule, created by some of the earl)' 
esjuity judges, and lamented by all who have succeeded 
them, that any legacy given by a father to a child is 
supposed to be by way of portion, and that any advance- 
iiJent subsequently given by the father to the child is 
considered to be in lieu of the legacy, and to satisfy it. It 
is difficult to say whether s. 87 was or was not intended to 
reproduce the English rules as to the cases under which a 
iiequest to “ children ” may ojierate in favour of illegitimate 
children. The difficulty is increased by the fact that the 
section and its illustrations appear to be at variance wit’n 
each other. The section states that in the absence of are.' 
intimation to the contrary in the will, a term indicating 
relationship is to denote legitimate relations, or where there 
is no such legitimate relation, a person who has acquired 
at the date of the will, the reputation of being such relative. 
Apparently then a bequest to the child of A can only take 
effect in favour of one who is his legitimate child, or who 
has acquired the reputation of being his l(;gitimate child. 
.\s for instance, the daughter whose vicissitudes of fortune 
Mr. Wilkie Collins traces in “ No Name.” But the illustra- 
tions say that any one who has acquired the reputation of 
being the child of A may take. In the great majority of 
cases the illegitimate child of a man by a permanent and 
openly kept mistress does acquire the reputation of being 
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his child, but his illegitimate child. When the bequest is to 
the child of an unmarried woman this is invariably the 
case. Do the illustrations show that in the section the 
words “ such relative ” mean a relative of such degree, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate ? 

The wills of Hindus were left in a very unsatisfactory 
siat(‘ after the Indian Succession Act. The law of the Koran 
recognized and regulated Muhammedan wills. The practice 
of testation had grown up among Hindus dtiring the last, 
century. Whether they borrowed the practice from 
Europc-ans and Muhammedans. or whether it was the, 
d<,\ clopment of principles in their own law, or whether it 
grew up, as the practice always does grow up, from tlur 
possession of separate and independent property, are 
<]uestions upon which a large difference of opinion exists. 
Wiiatever the origin of tin; practice may have been, the 
practice itself was thoroughly established more than w 
hundred years ago. Our legislatures refused to interfere 
with such wills. Our Courts properl)’ refused to apply 
English doctrines to them ; and as no native language 
possessed even a word signifying^ a will, there was no direct 
native authority on the subject. Some rules of Hindu 
law were applied to them by analogy. It was held that 
the owner of joint property could not devise his share, since 
it passed by survivorship to the other joint-owners before 
the devise could operate. It was held that no will was 
valid which suspended the ownership of property, or which 
bequeathed it to a person not in existence at the death of 
the testator, or which established a rule of succession dif- 
ferent from that of the ordinary Hindu law. On the other 
hand, it was held that any mode by which a Hindu inti- 
mated his wish as to the disposition of his property after 
his death was a valid will. A paper unsigned and unat- 
tested ; a letter to an official : a whispered utterance on his 
deathbed were all equally effective. Again, Hindus who 
were familiar with European habits frequently appointed 
executors, and the Courts of the Presidency towns granted 
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probate of wills affectino- property within their limits, I 3 at 
there was no mode of taking out probate beyond the limits 
of the Presidency towns, and w'hen probate rvas take.n out 
the^Courts held that it did not vest the testator’s propc;rt)' 
in the executors, or conker upon them any powers except 
such as AV(^re cx[)ressly given to tliem by the will. Hence 
it was almost impossible to dtxal safely with landed property 
governed by a will. 'I'he law threw doubts upon the power 
of the executors, and the will threw doul)ts upon the powers 
of the heirs at law. 

.Some of these evils Avere remedied by the Hindu Wills 
Act, 1870. So far as it a[jplied, it e.xttuided to the wills <>1 
Hindus the larger part of those .sections of the Indian Suc- 
ctission Act, w'hich regulated the making and revocation oi 
wills, and which furnished rules for their construction, and 
for the effect tob<; gir'eii to legacitrs. But it refrained from 
declaring that the executor was for all jjurposes the legal 
representative of the deceased, or that the j^roperty of the 
deceased vested in him. b'urther, it only applied to wills 
made in, or affecting immovable property situated in Ben- 
gal, or the towns of Madras <ir Bombay. All other wills 
were left in their pristine state of chao.s. 

A further attempt was made by the Probate and Adi- 
ministration Act, 1881. It apjdied to all wills made in 
British India which dhd not come within the operation ol 
the Indian .Succession .\ct, 1865. For these it provided a 
number of rules, mostly copied from that Act, relating tA> 
probate, duties of e.xecutors. See. It expressly vested in 
executors 'the property of the deceased, and dehned their 
powers in regard to such property. But it refrained from 
making it compulsory on executors to takeout probate, and, 
except in cases coming within the Hindu Wills Act, 1870. 
the local courts wen; prohibited from granting probate 
unless authorized to do so by a special notification of the 
Local Government. 'Phis notification has been withheld 
over the greater part of India, with the result, as the editor 
remarks, that the property of the testator is vested in 
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persons who cannot obtain probate of his will. Mr. Stokes 
offers an ingenious bribe to quicken the action of the Local 
(Governments, by pointing out that the fees payable on pro- 
bate would form an important source of revenue, and would 
be a sort of rudimentary ta.x on successions. Jt is to be 
ho].>cd that this argiimentum ad cnwicnam may induce the 
subordinate governments to avail themselves more largely 
of a very useful and valuable Act. 

The Contract Act, 1872, and the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, 1881, codify the respective branches of law to which 
they refer, d'he former Act is not considered in India to 
be a success. It was drawn in England by the Indian Law 
Commissioners, and some of the provisions as framed by 
them were so opposed to the feeling of the authorities in 
India, that they refused to accept them. Upon this the 
Commissioners resigned, and the Bill was passed without 
the obno.xious clauses. It' seems to have been equaHy.. 
unhappy in its original and adoptive parents. Mr. Stokes 
says, ” Unfortunately it had been sent out to India in a very 
crude form ; it never underwent the patient penetrating 
revision by a skilled draughtsman necessary in the case of 
such a measure ; and though the Indian judges have loyally 
endeavoured to give effect to its provisions, these are so 
incomplete and sometimes so inaccurately worded, that the 
time .seems to have come for repealing the Act, and re- 
enacting it with the amendments in arrangement, wording, 
and substance, suggested by the cases decided upon it 
during the last fourteen years.” 

I'he Indian Easements Act, 1882, is, for some reason 
unexplained by its author, only applicable to Madras and 
Coorg. It seems to have originated upon representations 
as to the necessity for such a Cotie coming from almost every 
otht;r part of India. In India usage is everything, and the 
requirements of Indian society give rise to many usages 
which involve the exercise of rights over the property of 
others. For purposes of agriculture it is necessary to en- 
force the ilow of water from the land of any upper to that 
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of a lower proprietor. In periods of drought a right of 
pasturage has h^en exercised at a distance of one hundred 
miles from the residence of the owner of the cattle. In 
districts destitute of roads the right of private way is of the 
greatest importance. In Calcutta most difficult questions 
arise as to the right of sweepers, the lowest of outcasts, to 
pass over private j>roperty in order to gain access to 
houses for sanitary purposes. A curious case of this sort 
occupied the Privy Council not long since. One of the 
necessities of Indian life has raised a point which, though 
not strictly part of the law of easements, hovers on the 
borders of it. It is well known that for the purpose of 
storing water it is usual in India to construct reservoirs of 
immense size, in which the water is detained by a bank or 
barrier. Occasionally in lieavy rains this barrier bursts, 
and the Hood which escapes does immense harm. In 
England it is settled by the •well-known case of Fletcher 
Rylands, that any one who collects water upon his property 
does so at his own risk, and that, if it escapes, he cannot 
excuse himself by showing that he had taken every reason- 
able and proper precaution to keep it within bounds. In 
India the Madras Railway Company brought an action 
against the Carvaitnugger Zemindar for damage done to 
their line in consequence of the breaching of a great tank 
upon his estate during a storm. The Courts refused to 
apply the Fhiglish doctrine to the case. They held that 
the e.xistence and maintenance of these reservoirs was by 
the usage of the country a public duty and a public benefit, 
and that where pro^jer precautions had been taken, the 
public must submit to any injury that might follow, if in 
cases of extraordinary pressure the precautions proved 
insufficient. 

Mr. Stokes points to a few instances in which the 
Indian Code differs from the English law. lie says : 

“ That an easement to restrain interference with privacy is 
recognized by the Act, and is a negative easement. Such 
an easement, founded as it is on the Oriental custom of 
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secluding' females, is of much importance in India.” For 
this statement he relies on illustration (d)* to section 5. 
When we turn to this section we find it laid down, that a 
non-apparent easement is one the existence of which 'is 
not shown by any permanent sign, which, upon ca''cfui 
inspection by a competent person, would be visible to him. 
Then follows illustration (d) : “A right annexed to As 
liouse to prevent B from building on his own land. This is 
a non-apparent easement.” Where is there anything in all 
this about a right to privacy ? W’^e an; not told how a 
right can be annexed to A’s house so as to prevent B from 
building on his land. When we turn to section i 3, which 
shows what eas(;ments can be obtained by prescription, we 
find that a free access to light or air maj' lx; so obtained. 
The result of such an easement would be to prevent B 
erecting any building which would interfere with the right 
of A, If the right of privacy can be an easement, why. 
can it not be obtained by prescription ? and if it can be 
obtained by [jrescription, why is it not alluded to in 
section 15 ? The right to air is alluded to, because it 
is a new right, created for the first lime I )y statute. It is 
admitted that, e.xcept for the statute, no right of privacy 
exists, and, with all respect for Mr. Stokes, we venture to 
think that there is no such right now. 

In the same year, 1882, two other great Codes were 
passed, the Transfer of Property Act, and the Trusts Act. 
The former contains a number of general provisions 
applicable to all transfers, with minute details as to the 
law of Sales, Mortgages, Leases, Gifts, and Exchanges. 
It reproduces the rules of the Succession Act, forbidding 
accumulations, and requiring that any interest created for 
the benefit of an unborn person, subject to a prior interest 
created by the same transfer, must extend to the whole of 
the remaining interest of the transfer in the propert)-. 
Curiously enough, however, there is no section in the Act 
similar to section 84 of the Succession x\ct, by which entails 
are distinctly forbidden. It has been suggested that the 
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same result is indirectly obtained by implication from other 
sections, and we arc far from saying that it is not so, but it 
is unfortunate that so important a matter should be open to 
any \loubt. 

.The poUcy of the Indian legislature for many years has 
been steadily in favour of requiring registration of all 
documents affecting immovable propei'ty. 'fhis policy is 
farther extendetl by the Act under consideration. Regis- 
tration under the Indian Acts, liowevcr, has nothing in 
common with the system of registration in force in Australia, 
and so earnesth' ailvocated for Kngland. Documents, not 
titles, are registered in India. There is nothing in India 
answering to our complicated sy.stem of family settlement, 
under Avhich no one is absolute owner of an estate, and it 
is difficult to sa\ in whose hands the fragments are vested, 
Kstates are often heavily mortgaged, but, sultject to incum- 
bi'itnce.s, and to the difficulties always attendant upon joint 
ownershi[), the title is generally clear enough. What is 
rttquired is to be able to trace the succ(;ssive hands into 
which propert)' passes, sometimes b)' peculiarly fraudulent 
transfers, and to check the piling iq.) of charges upon the 
land. This is elfected by requiring all but the most trivial 
transactions affecting land to be publicly rcjgi.stered, and 
copied into the books of thi; registry office of the district in 
which the proiterty lies. The entry upon the register is 
ver}' strong evidence of the genuineness of the transaction, 
but it offers no guarantee for its validity. It does not 
profess to contain the title, but it furnishes very good 
materials to the inquirer who is interested in ascertaining 
what the title is. The dealing shown on the register may 
be thoroughly fictitious, but it cannot be secret. 

In his introduction to the Trusts Act, Mr. Stokes says : 
“Trusts, in the strict sense in which that term is used by 
linglish lawyers, that is to say, confidences to the existence; 
of which a double ownership, a ‘ legal,' and an ‘ equitable ’ 
estate, are neces.sar)-, are unknown to Hindu and Muham- 
medan law. But trusts in the wider sense of the word. 
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that is to say, obligations annexed to the ownership of 
property which arise out of a confidence reposed in and 
accepted by the owner for the benefit of another, are con- 
stantly created by the natives of India, and are frequently 
enforced by our Courts.” Farther on Mr. Stokes says : 
“ To prevent the introduction into tlie Mufassal of con- 
ceptions resembling the English legal estate and equitable 
ownership, the ' beneficial interest ’ of the beneficiary is 
defined as ‘ his right against the trustee as owner of the 
trust property.’ Under the Act the beneficiary has no 
estate or interest in the subject matter of the trust.” Now 
all this appears to us to be merely elaborate make-believe . 
It is idle to say, in any but a non-natural sense, that the 
beneficiary has no estate or interest in a property, when he 
is entitled to its rents and profits, when he can call for its 
accounts and inspect its documents, when under certain 
circumstances he is entitled to re(juirc that it should be 
conveyed to him and its title deeds handed over, and when 
all these privileges can be sold or devised, and will pass to 
his heir. If this does not constitute equitable ownership, 
it is exactly the same as what passes by that name in 
England. With some very slight modifications, the Indian 
Trusts Act is precisely the: same body of law as has. been 
administered for centuries in Lincoln’s Inn. The terms 
legal and equitable ownership were merely phrases, to 
indicate that the rights of a cestui <juc trust and the duties 
of a trustee were recognized by Courts of Equity, and 
were not recognized by Courts of law. Equitable 
ownership was simply that body of rights which the 
Chancellor enforced, and which the Chief Justice ignored. 
If so-called legal and equitable rights had been dealt with 
by the same courts, the phrases would never have been 

needed and would never have been used. 

« 

The last Code in this volume, and one of the most 
useful, is the .Specific Relief Act, 1877, which was drawn 
by l\tr. .Stokes, though Mr. (now Lord) Hobhouse is 
officially responsible for it. This Code embodies all the rules 
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which provide for iIk: recovery of property in specie, for 
specific performance, for the recision of contracts, for the 
rectification and cancellation of documents, for declaratory de- 
crees, for the apiiointment of receivers, and for mandamus or 
the enforcement of public duties. In "eneral, it follows the 
principles of English law. In some respexts it varies from 
them, and alwa\ s in our opinion for the better. One very 
valuable change; is the abrogation of the rule of English 
practice, that a di;claratory (.Iccree can only be granted when 
it can be followed by consequential relief. In India espe- 
cially, the most important relief that can be granted is a 
declaration that a right, which a man apparently possesses, 
is really his. India is, above all other countries in the 
world, the land of sham claims and sham suits. A man 
who covets the [property of another does not openly seize 
or sue for it. 1 It; begins by ventilating a title which the 
real owner has not the. opportunity of resisting. He sets 
up sham trespassers to make sham (uicroachments, and 
recover sham penalties against them. He executes sham 
leases to sham teuant.s, grants them sham receipts for sham 
rent, and recovers sham arrears in sham suits. He pre- 
tends to borrow money upon sham mortgages of portions 
of the propfu'ty, and n;gisters tin; mortgage deeds in the 
district registry. Wluai he has in this way framed a web 
of false evidenc(i, he makes his stroke some day in the 
form of a suit f jr possession, and possibly wins his case 
against the rightful owner, whose possession is so old that 
he has no title-deeds. A conspir.acy like this can only be 
effectually defeated by an early suit to declare where the 
title lies. No such suit can be brought by a mere heir pre- 
sumptive, on the ground that when the succession falls in 
he may not be the next heir, and therefore his action is 
thrown away. But it seems to us that even such a suit 
ought to be admissible, where the real question to be decided 
is not the title of the heir presumptive, but of some one 
claiming against the w’hole world under the person in 
possession. An instance of the sort occurred in one of 
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the many suits brought in regard to the Shivaganga Zemin- 
<.lary in Southern India. There a female heir was rightfully 
in possession, and set up the pretension that after her 
death the Zemindary would pass to her son. in prefei;encc 
to oite who was a nearer heir to the last male holder. In- 
cumbrances were being created on the faith of this preten- 
sion, and for the benefit of all parties it was advantageous 
that the question should be settled at once. The true heir 
brought his suit for a declaratory decree, and got a decree 
on the merits in his favour in the Madras Courts. This 
was set aside in the Privy Council, on the ]>rinciple that as 
the plaintiff was only contingent heir the suit was prema- 
ture. When the female Zemindar died a fi^w days aft(*r, the 
whole litigation had to begin again. The curious thing is, 
tliat if the: female Zemindar had made an invalid adoption 
or an invalid sale, the suit by the same plaintiff would have 
been unobjectionable. 

In regard to specific performance the Code follows 
the rule of English law, that no specific pt;rformance will 
be ordered of a contract which is dept:ndent Tn the ].H;rsonaI 
(|ualifications or volition of the parties. A remarkable 
instance of this rule was the well-known case where a prinui 
donna, having engaged to sing for one opera-house, broke 
her contract and engaged to sing for another. The^Court 
forbid her t<j sing in Covent Garden, but refused to order 
her to sing in the Haymarket. The result was that the 
British public never heard a note of Miss Johanna Wagner’s 
voice. The theory of the rule is. that the Court will not 
order a defendant to do at all that tvhich it cannot compel 
him to do well. But surely the plaintiff is the best judge 
as to whether it is worth his while to get the order. If 
Miss Wagner had been compelled to carry out her contract 
with Mr. Lumlej^ there can be no doubt she would have 
sung and acted her very best. It is believed that such dis- 
tinctions are unknown in P'rance, and that a French judge 
would find no difficulty in directing an artist to paint a 
picture, an author to write a novel, or an oculist to couch 
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for a cataract. Notwithstanding the olil proverb, if you 
take a horse to a well, he is pretty certain to drink. 

It would be of course impossible within the limits of a 
!n,agazine artieje to offer any detailed examination of these 
Codes, or even to givt? an outline of their contents. An 
obvious criticism as to several of them is that they appear 
too advanced for the society for which they are intended. 
Certainly the minuteness of their provisions, and the 
< laborate.ness of their language, presents a remarkable con- 
irast to the bald and meagre provisions of the French 
Codt;s. Probably a large number of the sections in each 
.\ct may hardly <.;ver come into use;. Put those which arc 
wanted will not l)e less serviceable from the presence of 
<uhers that are not employed. 'I'hti very fulness and detail 
of the Coties mak<; them invaluable as a source of teaching 
for the practitioner and the judges. In any case, if we 
compare India with the Codes and India withoitt them, the 
(fifference Is simply^ between an empire with law and an 
tanplre without. 

\Vht:n Ave consider these Codes in reference to tJieir 
authors : wlten we rellect that this massive monument of 
law has been built up in little inort; than a (|uarler of a 
century by a legislature, whose v'ery e.xistencc; is unknown 
to many well-cducat('d persons ; that the men who planned 
and dralted these Codes, who discussed, amended, and 
p.issed them, are almost unknown in Hngland even by 
name : and wlntn we think of the barren and impotent 
results ol our Parliament, with its world-famed .statesmen 
and eloquent orators, words rise to our hj)s which might be 
considered sacrikygious by those who make an idol of repre- 
sentative institutions. P'or upwards of twelve years our 
ablest lawyers have occupied themselves in ]Areparing a 
Code for Fngland which should answer to the Penal Code 
and Criminal Procedure Code of India. We are no nearer 
passing it now than we were ten years ago. Probably 
further, as the hopelessness of the attempt has been made 
apparent. The reasons for all this are obvious, though 
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rather humiliating to ourselves. Great codes of harmonious 
and coherent law pass through the Indian Legislature, 
because it is a body of manageable size ; because every 
measure will be taken up by some members who 9.re 
experts upon the subject, and because those who are not 
experts do not pretend to be such : because every one is 
anxious to see a good Bill turned into a good Act, and no 
one is interested in preventing it : because there are no 
constituencies to be pleased by delaying or mutilating a 
measure, and because successful opposition is its owi’i 
reward, as there is no other ; because, finally and prin- 
cipally, the legislature is a legislative bod\' and nothing 
else. 

No project of law is ever determincxl on till it has 
been the subject of exheiustive discussion in the executive- 
departments. The Bill is introduced with a statement of 
objects and reasons, and both Bill and statement are pub- 
lished, and circulated to the local governments, the judges, 
the heads of departments, and all private persons whose 
opinion is worth having. It is then referred to a Select 
Committee, whose members consider all the criticisms which 
have been offered, and go through the Bill clause by clause, 
and line by line. When it comes from their hands it is 
again published, and criticisms are again invited. Finally 
it is passed by the full Council, who in general accept it 
with little alteration except such as is suggtisted by the 
members of the Select Committee themselves. The Legis- 
lative Council is certainly a limited, and in no sense a 
representative, body. But no great measure is ever passed 
by it, until every sentence has received a searching exam- 
ination from every one in India who represents any special 
knowledge of, or interest in, the question, nor until every 
objection offered has received a candid and thorough con- 
sideration. 

It would be invidious to paint another picture, and 
to speculate on the sort of treatment the Penal Code 
would meet with in Committee of the whole House, when 
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twenty different bands of fadmongfcrs would wage war to 
the knife .against every portion of the Bill on different 
grounds. It is sufficient to say that no great measure can 
possibly pass through the House of Commons, the greater 
part of whose time is given up to matters distinct from 
legislation, and which persists in commencing the whole of 
its work anew every session, and in ignoring all that it 
has done before. A certain cla.ss of persons are already 
beginning to complain that the blessing of repre.sentative 
government has been withheld from the people of India. 
Let them console themselves with the rellection that a 
capacity for useful legislation has been given in its place. 

Joiix D. Mavnk. 


24 
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FOREST SERVICl* IN INDIA. 

IMv ccirly* connection with Forest ConscrvcLUcy in India 
leads to my being so oftem askaal l)y old frimids about the 
general life, duties, and prospects of a forest oflicer, that 

' Thi' render will like to know tlie details of llic cnrly history of the 
Toa'cstry nei)artij'ient in Tndin,and the share whit h the aiillior f)f this })aj)er 
liad in the <4ieat enterpiibC. I'hese cannot he told heller ilinn in theft^lluw- 
ing extract fioin 'Mv. (.leineiU Mnvkhani’s and MahTial rr<)gress(;r 

India for 1S72 73/’ |Uihlished as a ikirlianientary lllue Rook in June, i>'^7-1, 
p. 90 . 

“'The urgent')' of adopting measures ff)r forest conservancy in India has 
been very gradually jiert eived. In 1846 a departmeiu was organized in 
tlie Hoinhay Jh'esideiicy under Dr. (iihson, mainly with a view' to ensuring 
sui>i)lies of timber for the dot'kyard. Tn the following year tlu:^ rjiicslion t^f 
forest con.scTv\ancy was first raised in the Madras IVesideiicy. (Icneral 
Tredcrick Cotton in 1847 jw.cssed tlic necessity of taking some sLctis to 
preserve the forests on the attention of the iSIadras (iovernment. d'hey 
w'crc at that time being’ rapidly denuded of tiiniber by the Malabar mer- 
chants who su\)plied the Bombay market. These men, having access to 
the neighbouring [>rivate hursts of Cochin and of the Kolimgode Numbidy, 
had tlic free run of tlie Annamillay hills, which were then almost un- 
explored. Cicneral Cotton was Ibxecntive Engineer in Malabar, and he 
asked for Lieutenant (now Ckdonel) Michael as his assistant, who com- 
menced exidoring, con'.crving, and working the Covernniont forests. In 
1S4S the Kolungode Numbidy 'was induced to lease liis forest for sixteen 
years, a lease which has since been renewed in perpetuity. At same 
lime all the minor leases were bought from the Malabar timber merchants, 
.so that the door being once shut, c(3nscrvancy and systematic 'working of 
the fore.sts became i)racti( able. Betw'ccn 1848 and 1853 such results were 
attained as to l:>e appreciated by the (iovernment of Madras. In 1853 
General Cotton withdrew' from the superintendence, and Colonel Michael was 
j)laccd under the Collector of Malabar and Coiubalne. On March 291}), 
1854, the Court of Directors sent out a dcs[)atc}i in the 1^’inancial De[>art- 
ment, justly recognizing the success of the work, but in 1855, seven years’ 
service in forest pimiecriug told upon Colonel Michael, and he W'as obliged 
to give u[) the appointmeFit. By that time the importance ^of forest con- 
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it may serve a good end if I brielly describe them here. 
Assuming that a parent chooses India as the country in 
which he wa’shes his son to gain a livelihood for himself, and 
that the lad likes the', idea, has a good constitution, and has 
liad the average education of a gentleman, it may safely l)e 
said that he wall do for the b'orest 1 )c^partmcnt, and the! 
first point of C(^nsideralion is as to the ste])s w hich he must 
take to qualify for this special service. 

d'h(* vSc‘cr(.‘tary of State for India notific'S annually that 
a certain numl)cr of pi'o!)ationers (usually about tc*n) wall b(‘ 
selectcal to umka'go a s]jc:cial training to hi lluan for adnii:;- 
sion to the: l^'orcst Service: of India, An ap[>1icant must b^: 
a natural l)on\ brilish sulqect, above seventeen and undea* 
tua.:nty-one years of age*, and unmarried. A competitive ex- 
amination is lu'ld once a year, and anj' person dfcsiiT'us of 
ca.unpeling must send to the Revenue 1 department of the 
India ( dfiicc: l>y a date, duly notified in the [niblic ne\vspa[)ers. 
Ins name and [)ar(‘ntage, n cc:rtificate or other satisfactory 
evidence of tlie date of his birth, and a statement of consemt 
frr>m parent or iuiardian. lie must state the places of edu" 
cation at winch he has been since: he w\is nine* j'ears old, 
a(:conipani(*d l'»y testimonials of good conduct during tlie 
last four )'ears. lb* must also pay a lee of /,.p 

He w ill then Ino/e to a))pear before a PNledical Hoard at 
the India Office. ^kirticular stress will be laid upon good 
vision and hearing, and means wall be taken to test [)hyslcal 
powers of endurance, so as to ensure the selection of 
persons of acti\'(i habits and .sound constitution. He wall 

.servancy hnU hernme app.ircnt, and Dr. Cdc^^horn siurccdcd Dolonel 
Michael, and bccaino ('onscrvalor <jf Puiv^ts in die Madras Prcsi<lcnr,y. 
Dr. IJrandis arrived in liritisli lii’niiih in the s;nnc } ear. Dr. Clcp^honi not 
only conlinii.d llie ’.vork ('olonel Mj( liael in .M.idras, l)ut ak',o laid tlie 
fcnindation of fore-t atlinini-.i ration in the Punjab, aiul wa.' Mibsenuently 
as.stx'ialed. widi Dr. Ih Liidis in orjnni/iiu^ the Pore-l DejoJlmcnt in the 
Bengal Picbideni Mis great seientifie acquireinenis were eoinl >incd witli 
judgnieiit and tin t, through ^\hi( h he succeeded in t xtendmg the operations 
of the Dcparlmeni in die ^^adra'^ ih'e-idency over t\\e}i!y fore.a ranges 
before hi^ ilnal r.^tireinent in 1067. In 1864 Dr. BnnabX was appointed 
Ins[)ector-Gcneral of Foiaols to tbe Goveinnienl (tf India.' - V.w M. (). A\ 
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next have to pass an examination in certain subjects, which, 
with the marks assigned thereto, are detailed below.f 

The subjects given in the footnote are compulsory ; 
but additional marks may be obtained in the following 
optional subjects : — 

'I’ranr.lnlion into French or German, the langiingi' being the 

same as that taken up as a compulsory subject ... loo 
Freehand l)ra\ving ... ... ... ... 300 

Klcmeiits of Geology and Mineralogy ... ... 300 

From competitors who attaitt the; required amount 
of marks, and satisfy thet requisite conditions in other re- 
spects, the Secretary of State selects those whom he may 
deem best adapted to the service. 

Candidates so selected undergo a course of training 
extending over two years and two months. During the 
first twenty-two months, contmencing with the annual 
session, which begins in September, they prosecute their 


MAXIMUM, MINIMUM 


'•'(i) Orthograi>hy 

300 

... 150 

(2) l[anchvriting 

200 

... TOO 

(3) English Composition 

200 

... 67 

(4) Intelligence 

100 

— 

(5) Arithmetic in all its branches 

(6) Geometry, including fir^it to fourth and sixth 

•^oo 

100 

j^ooks of Euclid 

(7) Algebra, up to and including Dinomial Theorem, 
Arithmetical and Geometrical Series, Interest 

^00 


and Annuities ... 

300 

... 100 

(8) Logarithms, including u.sc of "I'ables 

100 

33 

(9) Plane Trigonometry, up to and including Solu- 
tion of Plane Triangles, and Calculation of 



Heights and Distances ... 

300 

... too 

(10) Mensuration 

100 

33 

( 1 1 ) Elements of Mechanics 

(12) Elements of Physics, omitting Electricity and 

300 

75 

Magnetism 

300 

75 

(13) Inorganic Chemistry 

(14) ISIechanical drawing of Geometrical Figures 

400 

135 

(limited to the drawing of Plane Figures)... 

400 

80 

(15) Elements of Botany 

400 

100 

(16) French or German — 

200 

... 67 

' ' 1 Oral ... 

200 

— 35 
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studies at Coopers Hill College, where arrangements have 
been njade for their instruction in forestry and in the neces- 
sary auxiliary sciences. During the last four months the 
cajididates arc instructed, under suitable supervision, in 
English o^r continental forests. Short tours arc also made 
during part of the collegia vacations. The entire expense 
of the tours and <if the practical instruction is defrayed by 
the Secretary of State for India. 

An annual charge of ^iSo Is made for each student. 
These college fees include all charges for tuition, board, and 
lodging, with washing, but not medical atteaidancc. Students 
are required to provide their own class books and drawing 
instruments. Drawing })aper, drawing boards, and survey- 
ing instruments are provided. 

A student will be required to conform to the college 
rules, to exhibit due diligence in his studies throughout his 
course, and to giv(^ evidence oT satisfactory progress, failing 
wliich, or In the event of serious pca'sonal misconduct, he 
will not be allowed to rcanain. 

Before leaving, h(! will further be required to satisfy the 
president that he can ride — a very wholesome regulation, 
for most of a forest officer’s duties and journeys are neces- 
saril)^ performed on horseback. 

The Royal Indian Engineering College is situated 
at Coopers Hill, Enghdleld Cirecn, near l^lgham, in the 
county of Surre)^ and is primarily maintained under thci 
control of the Secretary of State for India for tlic edu- 
cation ^of candidates for the service of (iovcrhment in 
the Indian Public Worlrs, Telegraph and Poorest De- 
partments. There are three terms a year with vacations 
of five weeks at Christmas, two at Easter, and eight 
weeks in the summer. The president is Sir Alexander 
Taylor, K.C.B., B^.E., who is aided by a large staff of 
professors. The number of students generally at the 
college is 120 or 130. Those who have passed the 
competitive examination for the Poorest Department are 
secure of their appointment to the service if only they 
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do not by idleness or misconduct fail to qualify. The 
special subjects to be taken up after entering the college, 
are Kntomology, IJotany, and Forestry. 

Cooper’s Hill with the land attached to it, including 
a farm, extends over about 1 20 acres. The house is 
;i \< ry fuK; building replete with every comfort, situated 
in mor.t beautiful grounds in the immediate vicinity of 
W indsor Park and the Thames Valley, and is iii all respects 
the l>eau ide'ift c)f a pleasant college nxsidence. All kinds 
of manly e.xercises are encouraged out of lecture hours, 
aiid it is difficult t<.) conceive a more attractive place for 
a youth just ('inancipated from schofilboy life. 

The efficiency of students is tested by periodical 
(.!\aminations, and on tlie termination of their studies 
there i.s a final examination, when in the event of :i satis- 
factory verdict, and provided tlu^ hlcdical Hoard give a 
certificate ;is If) health, candidates will be nominated Junior 
Assist. int Conservators, their seniority being regulated by 
the results of till the above extiminalions combined. 

W^ithin a month of his nomination as Junior Assistant, 
the nominee must sign articles of .agreemcMU describing 
the terms and conditions of his appointment, and he must 
embark for India when required to do so, the Secretary 
of State providing for the expenses of his passage. Finally 
it is ruled that he must not marry l.iefore h'aving for India. 

d'he pay ol the I'orest Service is .shown in a foot- 
note,'* that of a Junior Assistant Conservator (Rs. 250 
per mensem) commences from the date of arrival in Jiidia. 


Inspcctor-Geneml of Forests 
Con.serv.'itors of Forests 


Deputy Conservators of Forests 


Assistant Conservators of I'orests 


Rs. per mensem. 


1,700 to 2,000 
t isl Grade ... 1,500 

-j 2nd „ ... 1,250 

( 3rd „ ... 1,000 

' rst Grade ... 900 

^ and ,, ... 800 

\ 3rd „ ... 650 

1.4th „ ... 550 

^ ist Grade ... 45° 

• 2nd „ ... 35° 

( 3rd „ ... 250 
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Presuming that a studenl has completed his two j'cars 
creditabl)', and has thoroughly enjoyed his tour on the 
Continent, he now receives his aj^pointment of Junior 
Assistant Conservator of Forests. After a short leave 
of absence he embarks for India, and on reaching his 
deslniatlon he is ;il once drafted off to active duties. If he 
take with him a e'ood serviceable outfit of clotlies, a saddle 
and bridle, a gun, &c., and a small sum of money, 
sufficient to [)i\n’ide him with a horset or [)ony and a tent, 
so as to start 1dm fairly witli his camp kit, tlic pay which 
he will rc'Ccive on landing, \'i/. 250 ru[)ees a month, will 
be su!{icl<. lit for Ids wants, and he should bc‘ alile to 
make both ends incc:l without furlhca* pc:cuniary assistance. 

The life on wldch he now enters is one which 
can hard])' fail to 1)0 enjoyable to most ICngHsh youths. 
Ills se-cial stains Is good, his duties arc highly inUa'csting, 
and he at once linds himself in a position of some im- 
pbrLance and. responsibility, b'elling, planting, or thinning 
operations ma)' bc‘ going on in his circle, in wldch case* 
he will have the sigiervision of large bodies of labourers 
and contractors em{)le)ycd on tha^ work, riantations or 
fuel reserves ma) be in course of [)re])aralion and tlic 
didiiieatiou (d' ilic.ir boundaries, tlieir survey, will 

form part of his duties. And here he will find many 
important (jueslions affecting the communal rights and 
interests of the inhabitants committed to his careful con- 
sideration. He will have to study the Indian r^orcst Acts, 
whicli rc([uire judicious handling or the.)' bcjcome oppressive. 
All this is out-of-door work, and here let it be remarked 
that the life of a forest officer in these days need no 
longer be dreaded as one of danger, as it formerly was. 
All jungles have their healthy and unhealthy seasons, and 
these have been carefully studied and are now quite 
well known. The Government do not expect or wish 
their officers to visit forests at unsafe times, and con- 
sequently it is a rare thing nowadays to hear of men 
suffering from jungle fever to the extent to which the 
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pioneers of forestry in India were liable through ignorance 
of the seasons at which the various tracts could be safely 
visited. A» young forester may at times be stationed 
at places where he will have to put up with a good deal 
of solitude during his working season, but in this respect 
also his lot compares very favourably with that of his 
predecessors. I can I'emember a time when I did not 
see a white face for four or five months, but good roads 
and railways have produced great changes, and it is 
seldom nowadays that a civilian or departmental officer 
is located so far out of reach that he is unable to pay 
occasional visits to a military or civil station where he 
can enjoy society, go to church, or obtain medical advice 
if he need it, or books and periodicals from the local book 
club. Whenever his duties will admit of it, he has ample 
scope for amusement. If he be a sportsman, as nearly all 
foresters are, or soon become, no one has a better field 
before him. His work naturally leads him Into the haunts 
of big and small game. 

He carries his gun and rifle with him as a matter of 
course, just as he does his note-book and prljjtiiatic com- 
pass, and he enjoys his shooting all the more from the feel- 
ing that it comes to him in the course of his work and tours 
of inspection, and does not interfere with either. The 
game he may meet with will vary according to the district 
in which he is employed. In one place it may be elephant, 
tiger, bison, and deer ; and in another, snipe, quail, partridge, 
and ducks. If he be a botanist at heart, as well as in 
practice, who has better opportunities than he ? Or if a 
draughtsman ^or an observer of natural history, he has 
every possible inducement to improve himself, and to 
indulge his taste to his heart’s content. Camp life in India 
is always enjoyable to a young and healthy man, and a 
forest officer’s tours are sure to lead him' into beautiful 
scenery, and often into hill tracts where the climate is 
delightful and invigorating. He will also have duties in the 
plains where the scenery and climate render camp life less 
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pleasant ; but he must take the one with the other ami make 
the most of his hill trips. My own experience leacl.s me to 
say that a forester’s time seldom hangs heavy on his hands ; 
he has sufficient occupation as a matter of duty, and at the 
same time plenty of opportunity for recreation and study. 

* The conditions and peculiarities of the tribes inhabiting 
jungle tracts aftbrd an unfailing subject of profitable and 
interesting investigation. In all remote jungles there are 
remnants of an aboriginal race of men of more or less (ex- 
ceptional habits, customs, and ideas differing from those of 
the low country people witliin a few miles of them, d'hese 
are well wortliy of study and sympathy. Let me gi\ e an 
experience of my own. 

When I was commencing forest operations in the 
Annamullay Hills, which lie a little south of the Nilghiris, 
and were then quite unexpl(»red, I mett with a tribe known 
as “ Kaders,” numbering about two hundred or three 
hthidred souls only. When I first became ac(ptainted 
with them, many of them had never seen a lutropean, and 
had had very little communication even with the natives 
of the low country. I found them a simple, quiet people, 
remarkably truthful and good-natured, scattered in small 
communities consisting of about half-a-dozen families in 
each group, over a limited area of the hills. 

They were almost entirely independent of the outside 
world, as they could subsist for a great part of the year on 
roots and fruits of various kinds, and other spontaneous 
productions of their jungles. They obtained luxuries, such 
as rice and other grains, salt, tobacco, coarse cotton cloths, 
&c., by barter from low-country traders in exchange for 
honey, wax, ginger, cardamoms, turmeric, black pepper, 
dammer, frankincense, and other indigenous hill products, 
and occasionally ivory. They have never intermarried with 
other hill or low country people, and they still retain un- 
mistakable traces of African origin, not only in their fea- 
tures, but in other respects. Their hair is woolly, their lips 
thick, noses flat, arid the males maintain a custom to this 
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(lay (jf filing the front teeth into sharp points. Their orcH- 
nar}^ language is a mixed patois of Tamil and Malayalim, 
but. in speaking among themselves they have many words 
of tlicir own, and jerk them out with a peculiar abrupt in- 
tonation very unlike that of any other natives of India. It 
seems quite probable that they are the desedmdants 'of 
Africans who came to the coast of India in King Solomon’s 
ships to take back “ almug-trees ” [? sandal-wood), “ gold 
and siK'cr, ivory, apes, and peacocks.” 

d'hey are very clever with the a.xe and billhook, and are 
particularly adept in utilizing the bamboo. Their huts are 
entirely bui]t with it, neatly chatched with the broad leaf of 
the t<x'.k-tree. Their baskets, mats, bows and arrows, and 
even the bow-string, arc made of bamboo, and when 
his last earthen pot is broken, a Kader can co<jk his rice in 
a joint of the large green bamboo. 

Althougli very fond of meat when they can get it, they 
are not great hunters or snarers of game, but as they arc 
accustmned to the .sight of all sorts of wild animals, and 
know their ’habits thoroughly, they makcj excellent and trust- 
worthy .shikarees. Their power of following a track is some- 
thing marvellous. Once when a tigre.ss killed one of my 
ponies at my forest hut during the night, a Kader took up 
her footprints at six o’clock in the morning, and W(i followed 
her steadily, never losing the track over the most difficult 
ground, till three in the afternoon, when I shot her. We 
naturally went slowly, and circled about a good deal, but we 
liad gone many miles from home before we came up with 
her. Any one who knows how faint a track the soft paw 
of a tiger leaves on hard and stony ground will be able to 
appreciate this feat. 

Shortly after my arrival among them, and after I had 
gained their confidence, I found that the Kaders were in a 
state of thraldom, amounting to senil-slavery, in consequence 
of a system, which had existed from time immemorial, 
under which some well-to-do low-country trader purchased 
from Government for a fixed annual payment the sole right 
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of l)arteT witli the hill i)eople. Such simple folk soon foil 
into debt, and the contractor was then in a position to 
force them to part with their produce at any arl)Itrary rates 
he chose to fix,. 

^Wdien I had collected sufficient data to put this matter 
before Gov'Crnment, the monopoly syste'in was abolisluxi, 
and llic Kadctrs were made free to trade with any one who 
Avished to deal with them. They soon got fairer prices for 
their hill produce, and as the contractors had no longer a 
hold on them, I was abh^ to take a good many ot them into 
rcgvilar emjdoyment, as guides and watcliers, and g!\'e them 
work for which they were specially fitted, such as clc^arlng 
tlut brusliwood around sajilings bc‘fore the fire season, build- 
ing huts for the worktiKMi, making ele[duint ropes, 6cc. 

I must, howeveu', reA'crt to tlie young forester s pros[)ects. 

Promotion, lea\ e, and pejision are regulate.d by rules for 
th(‘ time being, and are subject to variation, but an officc'.r 
will not be eligible for promotion or increase of [)ay until 
he, has passed an e*xamination in such native.' langaiage as 
the autlujritie.s may prescribe. Thcre'fore oiut of the first 
ihings which an assistant conserv'ator must take up Is the 
study of the \a.:rnacular language of his district not only to 
qualify hims(.:]f for promotion, but to enable him to per- 
form l\is duties with eiricienc:y. This obligation will be 
constantly impressed upon him by his departmental su- 
periors. by Avhom every facility will be given, and it will be 
Jus own fault if he does not pass his examination within a 
rcascmable time. 

Assuming' that he passes, shows aptitude! for his work, 
has ordinary intelligence, maintains a good character, and, 
last but not least, shows a kindly feeling towards his 
subordinates and for the natives generally with whom he is 
brought in contact, his promotion is assured, and he may 
hope in due course to reach the higher posts in his 
department. 

‘ The rules under which leave can be taken in or out of 
India are the same as those which goA^ern the UncoA^enanted 
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Service generally. A month’s privilege or recreation leave 
can be obtained in each year, and this is cumulative to the 
extent of three months, that is to say, if no leave at all be 
taken for two years and nine months, a holiday of three 
months may be had on full pay, which admits of a visit 
to England, and in these days of rapid travelling about 
-si.x weeks of the leave may b(; spent at home. This 
privilege leave does not tell against an officer’s claim 
for longer leave when he has earned it by the recpilsite 
amount of service or requires it on account of ill-health. 
Aften ten years’ service he can obtain a year’s leave on 
private affairs to England or ebsewhere on half the pay he 
may be drawing, and again in eight years he can have 
another year, and so on. Leave on nuxlical certificate is 
granted at any time tliat an officer may require it, cveii 
though the length of his service .does not entitle him to 
leave on private affairs. Such leave can only be obtained 
twice. 

The retiring pension rules provide for all contingencies. 
If on account of ill-health, or from other causes, an officer 
be compulsorily retired before he has completed fifteen 
years’ service he is granUxl a gratuity not- exceeding one 
year’s pay ; if he has .serv'cd more than fifteen, and lc.ssthaii 
twenty-five years, he receives a pension not exceeding one- 
third of his eiverage emoluments during the last five years 
of his service, but the total pension will not e.xceed 3,000 
rupees a year. If he has served more than twenty-five 
years he is entitled to a pension amounting to one-half of 
his average emoluments, but not exceeding 5,000 rupees 
a year. This latter rate of pension is awarded to an officer 
who voluntarily retires after thirty years’ service. 

It will thus be seen that although the Forest Service 
does not hold out brilliant pro.spects such as those of the 
Civil and Political Services of India, it offers to a youth 
who is obliged to fend for himself in the world, without 
private income or capital, a fair means of livelihpod, with 
the certainty of gaining, after the age of fifty, the rate 
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of relirins^ pension given to the Uncovenanted Service 
generally. 

On reading over what I have written in this brief paper 
it strikes me thjit I have put a good deal of coiileur dc rose 
into iny sketch of a forester’s life, but I can honestly say 
that I look hack with the greatest satisfaction on the set'en 
or eight years which I spent in striving to initiate con- 
servancy in India. Some of the happiest and most pro- 
llfable years of my life were passed in tliose early effort.^, 
and I think that if I had to begin an Indian life again, and 
could not get into the Civil Service or the army, I would 
choose that of a forest ofheer. 

Apart from the free open-air character of its duties, the 
service is now one to which a man may be proud of 
belonging. It confers vast benefits on the country, and is 
attracting to its ranks a good, energetic stamp of men. 
The late acquisitions of territt)ry in Burmah open out a 
new and extensive field — vast forests will now come into 
the care of the State, and a considerable increase of the 
Forest Dc;partment will be needed. 

It is just forty years ago that the Indian Government 
first awoke to tlic necessity of taking energetic measures 
for the conservancy of their forests which had been so long 
neglected, and which were being rapidly e.xtcrminated in 
places Avhere their pn.servation was of vital importance, not 
only in vicrw to future supplies of timber and fuel, but with 
regard to their influence on the rainfall. 

One of the first things done in the direction of con- 
servancy was to put a stop to a pernicious and destructive 
system of cultivation which prevailed more or less all along 
the Western Ghats known as “ Coomri.” The inhabitants 
of the Hill slopes were in the habit of clearing patche.s, often 
of many acres in extent, of primeval forest and burning it, 
after which a crop of coarse grain or millet was sown — 
one crop only being taken off the ground — the plot was 
then abandoned, and a dense, tangled, overgrowth sprung 
up, and the following year a fresh spot was operated on in 
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;i. similar manner. The extent of fine forest thus destroyed 
was enormous, and to this day large patches of impenetrable 
jungle without a single timber tree in it may be seen on 
the slopes of the mountain ranges extending from North 
Canara to Cape Comorin, marking the places where Coomri 
was carried on in bygone times, 

A small experimental establishment, of which I had 
charge, was organizcal in the south of the Madras 
Presidency as a tentative measure in J H48, and within 
eight years afterwards the inauguration of a Tegular 
Forest D<‘partment was sanctioned to which no equal 
in extent or efficiency now exists in the world. In 
the .short space of forty years practical and scientific 
forestry has .spread throughout India and llrltish Burmah, 
and the good example has been largely followed in our 
Colonies. A revenue of more than ^300,000 a year has 
been created where formerly none at all e.xisted. This 
handsome addition to the revenue of the .State is, however, 
of (piite insignificant importance when compared with the 
capital value of the Indian fore.sts redeemed from certain 
destruction, and when thought Is taken of the benefits 
accruing to the countr}'^ through the jircscrvation of forests 
which exercise so much influence on the rainfall and con- 
sequent food supply of the people. Truly this is a great 
and beneficent work accomplished during Her Majesty’s 
reign. Well may Sir Richard Temple say that “this 
Intlian P'orest Dejiartment is now probably the largest in 
the ivorld. It is to be reckoned amonof the achievements 
of our period/’ 

J. ^NlicriAKL. 

‘‘ liifliA during tlic Jubilee in ()• ^887. 
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WIDOW AX I) INFANT ?^IARRIAGE IN 
I BENGAL. 

I 1'uoi‘osi: In this [)ap<*r to examine the customs of \\u*dow 
and Infant INIarriagx' as they prevail amon^' the chief 
tribes and castes of Ihmgal at .the present day, and to 
endeavour by analysis and comparison to determine the 
tendencies wliich seem likely to govcnai tlu' <levelopmcnt of 
these practicc'.s in th<^ immediate future. An attempt will at 
lh(i same time be made to indicate tlie lines along which 
some m(*asurc of reform m«ay perhaps be found practicable 
witliout alienating by recourse to legislation the sympathies 
of th(.' only classes that are in a position c'Jfectively to com- 
bat the social and physical evils of the present state of 
tilings. Th()S(.‘ f!vils are in some resiiects less, and in 
othca's infinitely giaialcT, than they are pojnilarly bedieved 
to be; and tlieir remedy, in my judgnic:nt, is to be sought, 
not in any form of experimental legislati(.)n, but in earnest 
and combined efforts on the part of tlie higlier castes of 
l^engal. 

F'or tlie ultimate origin of the ]>rohibition of widow 
marriage among the higher castes we must look back, far 
beyond the comparative civilization of the Veda.s, to the 
really primitive belief that the dead chief or head of the 
family will need human companionship and service in that 
other world which savage fancy pictures as a shadowy (:o[)y 
of this. To this belief is due the practice (;f burning the 
widow on the funeral ]_)ile of her dead husband, whicli is 
referred to as an “ ancient custom '' {liharma pui'dna) in the 
Atharva Yeda/ The* directions given in the R.ig Veda for 

“Alhiuvu Veeb,’’ iS, 3, i, (|iiotcd by Zimmer, “Allindiscljcs Leben,’' 
b' 33 • • 
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placing the widow on the pile with her husband's corpse, 
and then calling her back to the world of life, appear, as 
Tylor * has pointed out, to represent “ a reform and a 
reaction against a yet more ancient savago rite of .widow 
sacrifice, which they prohibited in fact, but yet kept up ia 
symbol.” The bow of the warrior and the sacrificial' instru- 
ments of the priest were thrown back upon the pile to be 
consumed ; the wife, after passing through the mere form 
of sacrifice, was held to have fulfilled her duties to her 
husband, and was free to marry again. A passage in the 
Rig Veda quoted by Zimmer f shows that in some cases at 
any rate the widow married her husband’s younger brother 
{devar ') ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that her obli- 
gations in this respect were very much what we now find 
among the castes which permit widow marriage. 

At this point the historical .record, such as it is, breaks 
off, and. conjecture alone can divine the precise motives 
which induced the Brahmans of a later age to revive that 
custom of primitive savagery which their ancestors had 
expressly condemned. Closer contact with more barbarous 
races, the growth of the sacerdotal spirit, the desire, as Sir 
Henry Maine has suggested, to get rid oC the inconvenient 
lien which the widow held over her husbpnd’s property, 
may all have contributed to this result. But when widow 
sacrifice had been thus re-introduced, it \s primd facie un- 
likely that it should have been enforced with that rigid 
consistency which distinguishes the true savage ; and, in 
fact, the texts prescribe for the widow the milder alternative 
of a life of ascetic self-denial and patient waiting to join 
the husband who has gone before. According to some 
authorities, the/ also recognize, though as a less excellent 
path than the two former, the alternative of re-marriage. 

I will not attempt to enter upon the controversy as to the 
precise meaning of the passage in Pardsara’s Institutes, on 
which the modern advocates of widow marriage rely, still less 

*'* “ Primitive Culture,” i., 466, 

t “ Altindisclles T.eben,” p. 329. 
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to discuss its applicability to the present age of the world. It 
seems moi;e profitable to state the causes which, irrespective 
of isolated texts, would in any case have favoured the growth 
of^the niodenj custom which forbids the widows of the 
highest castes to marry again, and which shows signs of 
ex'tending itself far beyond its present limits, and finally of 
suppressing widow marriage throughout the entire Hindu 
community of Bengal. .Some, at any rale, of these causes 
are not far to seek. In the first place, the anxiety of the 
early' Hindu lawgivers to circumscribe a woman’s rights to 
property would unquestionably tend to forbid her to join her 
lot to a man whose interest it would be to assert and extend 
those rights as against the members of her husband’s family. 
At the same time the growth of the doctrine of spiritual 
benefit would require her to devote her life to the annual 
p’erformance of her husband’s srddd/i.* Technical obstacles 
to her re-marriage also arise fncjin the Brahmauical theory of 
marriage itself. That ceremony being regarded as a sacra- 
ment ordained for the purification of women, and its essen- 
tial portion being the gift of the woman by her father to her 
husband, the effect of the gift is to transfer her from her 
own gotra or e.xogamous group into that of her husband’s. 
The bearing of this transfer on the question of her re- 
marriage is thus stated I>y an orthodox Hindu at pp. 276- 277 
of the papers rclat’ag to Infant Marriage and Enforced 
Widowhood published by the Government of India : — 

“Her father being thus out of the question, it may be said that she may 
give,liers®lf in marriage. Ihit this she cannot do, liccausc she never had 
anything like disposal ol' herself. tVlicn young she was given away, so the 
ownership over her (if I may be permitted to use the phrase), vested then 
in the father, was transferred by a solemn religious act to the husband, and 
he being no more, there is no one to give her away; and since Hindu* 
marriage must take the form of a religious gift, her marriage becomes im- 
possible.” 

A powerful influence must also have been exertecl by a 
cause which, so far as. I am aware, has not Hitherto been 
noticed in this connection. This is the custom w'hich Mr. 

=■= Tagore I..avv Lecture.s, 1879, pp. 187, iSS. 

25 
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Ibbctson'" has called hypcrganiyy or the law of superior 
marriage ” — the rule which compels a man to wed his 
daughter with a member of a group which shall be equal 
or superior in rank to his own, while he himself may take 
his wife, or at any rate his second w'ife, from a group of 
inferior standing. The Kulinism of Bengal Is perhaps the 
l:)csl known illustration of this law ; but instances of its 
working are found all over India, and it clearly may have 
arisen wherever great pride of blood co-existed with a mode 
of life demanding the continual maintenance of a high 
steindard of ceremonial purity. In a society so organiz(xl 
it must needs be that offences come, and that they affect the 
matrimonial status of the family by wdiom they come. The 
tribe or caste would then be broken up, like: the Jews in 
modern Cxermany, into divisions of Vtarying social position 
and purity of lineage, and intermarriage: between these we;)ulel 
in India be regulated by the law stated above, which appears 
to owe its form to the passages in the (*arly texts \vhich 
admit of the marriages of a man of a higher caste to a 
we^man of a low^er caste, but condemn the converse practice 
in the strongest terms. The first consequence of this rc- 
strictiqn would be a surplus of marriageable women in the 
superior groups ; for the men of a given superior group 
might, and presumably in some instances would, marry 
Avomen of an inferior group, while men of this group would 
be barred for the women of the superior group. Competi- 
tion for husbands would follow’’ ; the bride-price of early 
usage would disappear, and w^ould be replaced by the bride- 
grodnifrice now paid among most of the higher castes in 
India ; and in extreme cases female infanticide would be 
I'esorted to. Widow^s certainly w'ould be the first to be 
excluded from the marriage market, for In their case the 

« Punjab Census Report,^* p. 356. Mr, Ibbctson adds, in a note : — > 
“ I am indebted to Mr Coldstream for these two words [hypergamy and 
isogamy].’' Hypergamy, indeed, would appear rather to mean “ too much 
marriage,” than “marriage in a higher rank,” but the highest classical 
authority in India prefers it to anolerogamy, the only alternative which 
suggested itself. 
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interests of the individual faniilies would be Identical with 
those of the group. 'Phe f:\niily would alrc^ady have paid a 
bridegroom-price to get their daughter or sister married, and 
would natural lybe indisposed to [lay a second, and probably 
higher, pri(;e to get her marrieal again. The group, in its 
turn, would be. equally adverse to an arrangement which 
tended to increase, the number of marriag('able women. 
Members of the liigher castes, indeed, ha\a‘ fn^quently 
told m(' that these reasons of th(Mns(‘lva‘S W(M‘t‘ suffi- 
cient to make tliem regard witli disfavour the, modern 
moveme.nt in favour of widow marriage. th(?y said, 

we find it liard enougli already to get our daugliters married 
into famili(\s of our own rank, and things wa ‘11 lie worse still 
if widows enter the. compruition with all tlu' advantages they 
derive from ha\ing gHU‘ over tluar first shymess, and ac(|uir(Hl 
sonu^ c*xi>eric*nce of th(^ ways of men. The simtirntmts of 
I\Ir^ Weller sounded stranger in the mouth of a Kulin 
Brahman, the argument was used in entire good faith, 
and was barked up b)' much lamentation ov(a' the spesaker’s 
ill-luck in l)(dng the father of four daughters, all unmarried. 

d'hc cain.siderations stated aliove an^ (mtitled to what- 
evc^r siipj)ort they may derive from th(‘ fact that the casle.s 
whicli pc'rmit widows to re-marry know nothing of the cus- 
tom of liypergamy, and as a ruh* pay for brides, not fen* 
bridegrooms. Among these groups the normal proportion 
of lh(! se.xes, whatever that may l^e, at the ag(! of marring(% 
has not been affe.cted by any artificial divisions, and ihcu'e 
is every reason to believe that widows wlio arc^ in other 
respects (digildc^ have no particular difficulty ’flu finding lius- 
bands. ik^Ivgamy prcwsails on a limited scale, and a large 
proportion of the men have two wives, lh<* second wife 
being often a young widow chosen l)y the man himsfdf for 
her personal attractions, after the first wife, whom his parents 
sekicted for him, has lost her looks and become little more 
than a household drudg(X Another point is tliat ihd lower 
castes seem to have a greater capacity than the higlier for 
throwing off sub-castes. Deviations from caste usage, 
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trivial chancres of occupation, settlement outside the tradi- 
tional habitat of the caste, and a variety of similar causes 
which in the higher castes would, as a rule, merely afifect 
the standing of certain families in the scale- of hypergamy, 
tend in the lower castes to form endogamous groups, the 
members of which intermarry only among themselves. 
The difference is important, as the latter process does not 
disturb the balance of the se.xes and the former does. 

Let me now state as concisely as possible the actual 
practice which rules in respect of widow marriage in the 
four great Provinces — Behar, Bengal Proper, Orissa, and 
Chota Nagpore — which make up the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship of Bengal. In Behar a fairly liberal tendency seems 
to prevail. All castes except Brahmans, Rajputs, Babhans, 
Kayasths, and certain castes belonging to the Baniya class 
which arc not properly native to Behar, permit widows to 
marry again by the form known as sagai. The etymology 
of the word sagai is obscure. It has b(;en supposed to be 
a corruption of sa-gotra, or sva-gotra; the idea being that as 
a woman passes by marriage into her hus].>aiurs goti'a or 
exogamous group, if she - marries again wilJiiu that go/ra 
(as she usually docs), she constitutes an -exception to the 
ordinary rule of exogamy. The Bengal term {sanga or 
senga) does not, however, bear out this view, and it seems 
probable that the word simply denotes cohabitation (sanga), 
and has reference to the fact that a widow marriage is 
established by the parties living together, and is accom- 
panied by a very meagre ceremony, or none at all. The 
phera or circ»imambulation of the sacred hre is never 
practised on such occasions : the husband merely smears 
some vermilion on the woman’s forehead and takes her to 
live with him. 

Widow marriages in Behar are usually brought about 
by the relatives of the widow. In some cases she may her- 
self take the initiative, “ but,” as one of my native corre- 
.spondents writes to me, “ public opinion is against love 
marriages.” The sardar or head of the caste couhcil 
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(lanehaj'at) has also to be consulted, but this is mostly a 
matter of (orm, as he rarely withholds his consent. Al- 
though by marriage every woman is supposed to pass into 
her, husband’s goli'a, no regard is paid to that gotra in 
arranging for the re-marriage of a widow. Whether her 
hu.sband’s death is supposeil to dissolve the goti'a tic or not, 
is a point I am unable to clear up. Certain it is that the 
persons whom she may not marry as a widow are the 
persons who would have been barred for her as a maiden. 
She may marry her late husband’s younger brother, or 
younger cousin, and in some castes she is under a sort of 
obligation to do so. Marriage, however, with lier late 
htusband’s elder brother or elder cousin, or with any of his 
direct or collateral ascendants, is strictly [)rohibited. 'I'o 
this e.xtcnt her table of prohibited degrees is enlarged. 

The ceremony varies ii\ certain respects according as 
the briilegroom is himself a widower or a bachelor. If he 
is a*widower, he goes at nightfall to the bride’s hou.se in his 
ordinary dnxss with a few of his friends. There they are 
fe.asted during the night. Towards daybreak th<; brlde- 
g^room, dressed in a new suit of clothes presented by the 
bride’s relations, meets the bride, w'ho wears a new cloth 
{sdni) given her by the bridegroom, in one of the inner 
rooms of the house. There in the presence of her female 
relations he smears ^mwdered vt;rmilion (situlu') on her 
forehead and the parting of her hair. This completes the 
ceremony. Some castes add to it the form of throwing 
a sheet {c/idda}') over both parties, and under this sheet the 
.smearing of vermilion is gone through. Brahmans take no 
part in the ritual, nor are any calculations entered into 
to find out an aaspicious day. Early next morning the 
married couple go home to the husband’s house without the 
final ceremony {rukhsaii) which is used in bringing home a 
virgin bride. Even in the case of a virgin widow no 
rukhsati is performed; but as a child-widow is never married 
again until she has attained imberty, there is no necessity 
for a ceremony designed to celebrate that event. 
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When a bachelor marries a widow the ritual is more 
elaborate. Astrologers are called in to fix a lucky day ; a 
bridal canopy (jnarzaa') is erected in the bridegroom’s house, 
iind his ancestors are solemnly propitiated by Brahmans. 
In none of these ceremonies, however, does the bride take 
part, nor does she approach the marx^a. She is brought to 
the house by night, and towards daybreak is conducted to 
an inner room, wliere the bridegroom puts vermilion on her 
lorcliead in the presence of the; females of the family. 

Such marriages are not considered disreputable. The 
sagai bride has all the rights and position of a wifi; married 
liy the full-blown Jlrahmanical ceremony. Her children by 
her .second husljand inherit equally with any children whom 
he may have had by a former virgin bride ; tltey offer sacri- 
fices to their father and his ancestors : they are received 
.IS members of his and they marry among the women 

of the caste. In ihest; respects their position differs 
materially from tliat of the widow’s children by her iatc 
husband, who pro])erly belong to his family, and are usually 
taken care of by his relations. .Should they decline the 
charge, the children follow the widow ; but they are not 
deemed members of tlu; family into whicli she has married, 
and they are not allowed to join in the domestic worship or 
to share in the inheritance. 

So far, it may be said, the question of widow marriage in 
Behar seems to rest upon a reasonable footing. Symptoms of 
a tendency in the opposite, ilirection are, however, not want- 
ing. The Kurmis are a case in point. Some months ago 
I had a large body of tliem before me, and was asking 
“ what sort of Kurmis ” they were. One group answered 
promptly, '• We are Ay'odhy'a Kurmis : we do not allow 
widows to marry again.” Another group, of Jeswar Kurmis, 
admitted with considerable reluctance that their widows did 
re-inarry'. In fact, the tone in which both sets spoke on the 
subject made it clear that the Aymdhya had adopted this re- 
striction in comparatively' recent times, and were very proud 
of the distinction. The Jeswars, on the other hand, were 
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rather ashaincil of themselves, and were particularly anxious 
to explain that they did not allow the widow to marry an)’ 
one she chose, but expected her to marry her deceased hus- 
band’s younger brother. If she married an outsider, she 
forfe itecl all claim not only to her husband’s property, but 
al^?o It) the* custody of h(‘r children. It is possible that re- 
marriage n^stricted by these conditions may represent an 
ad vanc<j: from the promiscuous re-marriage ][)ractised by the 
lower castes towards tlie total prohibition in vogue among 
the higher castes. It should be miaitioned tlvit the Kurmis 
ol Behar are a perfectly distinct race from the aboriginal 
Kurmis of Chola Nagpore and i)arLs of Orissa, whose 
totemistic usages were ref(a*red to in a formtu* number of 
this Ri:viia\. ' Both Jeswar and Ayodhya Kurmis a|5|jroach 
clos(‘ly to the Aryan ty[)e of f(^ature, and some of them are 
Vb'ry iinedooking men. 

Othca* Hehar castes in a state of transition as re.gards 
wiv4o\v marriage are tli<.! Sonars, Sunris, Koiris, and 'hclis. 
Among the Sonars the Bhojpuria and Kanaujia allow 
widows to re- marry, while th(.! Kamarkalla, .Mairh, and 
AyodhiabasI do iv)t. All fiv(! sub-ca.stc:s ani (mdogeimous, 
and are subdivided into smaller exogamous S(a:tions called 
Diuls, In 1 )urbhunga th(! Biyahut Sunris prohibit widow 
marriage! ; the! Sagahut and Darchua allow it. In Gya the 
Koiris belong for tl^e most part to three sub-castes — the 
Barki-dangi, Cluitki-dangi, and Jaruhfir — of whom tlie 
last-mentioned practise widow rc»marrlage ; tlie former do 
not. So also the Telis of Saran have five.* sub-castes, four 
permitting widow re-marriage, and one, the Behuta (corrup- 
tion of Biyahuta, “the married ones'’), forl^idding it. 

In Chota Nagpore the castes which are or pretend to 
be of Behar origin follow the Behar rules in the mattc^r of 
widow marriage. The aboriginal tribes — .Santais, Bhiimij, 
Mundas, Oraons, and l ies — permit widows to marry again 
without imposing any .restrictions on their selection of a 
second husband, except that the prohibited degrees must 

" July, 1 886 . 
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be avoided. They also sanction considerable liberty of 
divorce at the instance of either husband or wife, and 
permit divorced wives to marry again, A step higher in 
the social scale, the transition to orthodox habits is well 
markctl by the Koiris of Manbhum. These people, while 
retaining totemistic exogamous groups which stamp them 
as of aboriginal descent, forbid, at least in theory, the re- 
marriage of widows, though they allow them to live in a 
sort of licensed concubinage not preceded by any kind of 
ceremony. Even this concession is unkr-ri.aL.i..i-o tbe 
Lohars and l^hobis, who, though occupying a 
social position in relation to the higher castes, have com- 
pletely thrown off a practice which they regard as a badge 
of socTal degradation. They absolutely prohibit the re- 
marriage of widows and div'orced wives. 

The tendency to imitate the usages of the higher 
castes which has been remarked in Behar and Chota Nag- 
pore operates much more strongly in Bengal Proper dhd 
Orissa. In Orissa, for instance, the Goalas take a higher 
position than in Behar, and rigorously prohibit widow re- 
marriage. Throughout Bengal the Kaibarttas, though 
ranking below the Navasakh or group of thirteen (formerly 
nine) castes from whose hands an orthodox Brahman can 
take water, marry their daughters as infants, and forbid 
their widows to re- marry. In Dacca the gunny- weaving and 
mat-making Kapalis, and the Chandals, spoken of in Manu as 
“ the vilest of mankind,” have given up widow re-marriage, 
and the practice appears to be confined to the Gareri, Rishi, 
Koch-Mandai, and other aboriginal and semi-aboriginal 
castes. Similar evidence of the gradual spre^id of practices 
prevalent among the higher castes comes to us from 
Northern Bengal. The Rajbansis of Rungpore, people 
of distinctly non-Aryan type, who have abandoned their 
tribal name of Koch in quite recent times, now pose as 
high-caste Hindus, and affect great indignation if as^ed 
whether their widows can re-marry. The Poliyas of 
Dinagepore, also demonstrably Koch, fall into two sec- 
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tions, Rajbansi Poliyas and Byabahdri, or “ common ” 
Poliyas. .The latter practise widow marriage, bet are 
beginning to be ashamed of it, and in this and other 
matters show gigns of a leaning towards orthodox usage. 
The former are as strict as the extreme ignorance of the 
“falfen ” brahmans who act as their familj' priests admits ; 
and as education spreads among, them they will go on 
C(;ntinually raising their standard of ceremonial purity. 

Tllb present attitude of th(; Hindu community towards 
ro" • “oposals to recognize and extend the practice of 
"(v.Bdv \n‘arrlngc may, I think, be briclly staled somewhat to 
tile followin^^* effect: — The most advanced ckiss of educated 

o 

men sympathize in a general way with the movement, but 
their sympathy is clouded by the apjwehension that any con- 
siderable addition to the number of marriageable women 
would add to the existing difficulty and expense of getting 
their daughters married. Bc;]ow these we find a very numer- 
ous class of men wlio are etlucated enough to appreciate the 
prohibition of widow marriage supposed to be contained 
in certain texts, and who have no desire to go Ijehiiul tliat 
or any similar injunction in support of which tolerably 
ancient authority can be quoted. Then come the great 
mass of the uneducated working classes, with rather vague 
notions as to the Shastras, but strong in their reverence for 
Brahmans, and kern to appreciate points of social prece- 
dence. To them widow marriage is a badge of social 
degradation, a link which connects those who practise it 
with Dorns, Boonas, Bagdis, and “low people” of various 
kinds. Lastly, 'at the bottom of society, as understood by 
the average Hindu, we find a large group of castes- and 
tribes of which the lower section is represented by pure 
aborigines practising adult; marriage and widow re-marriage, 
while the upper section consists of castes of doubtful 
origin, most of whom, retaining widow marriage, have 
taken to infant marriage, while some have got so far as to 
throw off sub-castes distinguished by their abstention from 
widow marriage. 
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It is not suggested that the groups indicated above can 
be marked off with absolute accuracy. But without in- 
sisting upon this, it is clear that the tendency of the lower 
strata of Hindu society is continually towards closer 
and closer conformity with the usages of the higher castes. 
Tliese alone present a definite pattern which admits, up to a 
certain point, of ready imitation, and the whole Brahmanical 
s) stem works in this direction. Of late years, moreover, the 
strength of the Ilinduizing movement has been greatly 
augmented by the improvement of communications. 
People travel more, pilgrimages can be more easily made, 
and the inlluence of the orthodox section of soci(;ty is thus 
much more widely diffused. The case of the Rajbansis- - 
the fourth largest caste in Bengal — is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the scale on which this force does its work. 

We have;, then, at one end of Hindu society a small 
handful of reformers brought, up on a foreign system of 
education proposing to Government to legislate for the 
purpose of carrying out domestic reforms of a most 
searching character, while at the other end thousands of 
people arc every year abandoning the \ ery practice which 
the reformers wish to introduce. For one convert that 
these may make, at the cost of much social oblocjuy, iimong 
the h ighly educated classes, Hinduism sweeps whole 
tribes into Its net. It must also be remembered that the 
sanctions which form part of the reformers’ scheme will 
not touch j^eople who settle all their civil business through 
panchayats administering customary law. The only power 
that could move them would be the dicta of priests, 
match-makers, genealogists, astrologers, and the like ; and 
these men, I need hardly say, are now banded together on 
the side of orthodoxy. I know no class of men more 
obstinately and unreasonably conservative than the half- 
educated Brahmans who look after the spiritual welfare 
of the middle and lower castes. 

It will naturally occur to many people that the facts 
set forth above go to show that there is no paramount 
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necessity for vigorous action either on the part of 
Governnient or of tlic leaders of Native society. The 
prohibition of widow marriage is, it will be said, mainly 
confiiied to the three highest castes, or to castes domi- 
natccl by their influence and subject to their authority. 
]>)’ these* castes an English education is eagerly sought 
for, and they may fairly be left to work out their own 
salvation by the light of \W‘Stern ideas, 'fhere would 
be something to Ini said for this view if \\t: could count 
U[)on arresting development at its present stage, and could 
set bounds to the destructive Influence of ortluKlox usage. 
This potent soKent, however, works by agencies wholly 
beyond our control, and its operation is likely to be 
materially assisted l)y tlie Impro\ einent of communications. 
As I ventured to say lately to tlu‘ l>ombay Anthropo- 
logical Suclet)', “ livery m.w railway, besides giving new 
CListomcTTs to JMaiuiliester, . gives new clients to the 
I>Tahinan/’ If things go on as they are going now, in 
fifty years’ time tlie number of castes wliicli forI)id widows 
to re-marry will hav(‘ enormously increased, and a 
question which now calls only for the exercise of 
compassionate sjaupathy will have attained the dimensions 
of a serious s(jcial c-vil. What shall we do to be saved 
from the troul)les to come ? Legislation will help us 
little, at least in any of the forms which arc now l^efna: 
the public. In the first place, the great body of the 
people arc too poor to be much affected by the abrog<itioJi 
of the forfeiture clauses of the Hindu Marriage Act; 
and secondly, those clauses arc, as has been sliovvn above, 
entirely in accord with the custom of the widow-marrying 
castes in Bchar. The law therefore, amended as advanced 
reformers now propose, ^would either discourage widow 
marriage by attaching to it a condition inconsistent with 
existing usage, or would miss its inducement by reason 
of the poverty of the parties. In either case it would 
be wholly inoperative. We must look, therefore, to 
some other influence, which shall be at once more general 
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in its effect and more in keeping with the traditions of the 
people. The only influence which seems likely to answer 
oiir purpose is that very imitative tendency which has 
led to the prohibition of widow marriage among some 
of the lower castes. The upper castes are open to reason, 
and some of their most enlightened members, among whom 
I may be permitted to mention Pandit Mahesh Chanefra 
Nyayaratna, Principal of the Sanskrit College in Calcutta, 
have assured me that they regard the recognition of 
widow marriage as merely a question of time. Once let 
the upper castes be fully -converted to the new practice, 
and the lower castes will follow their lead in one direction 
as blindly as they now follow it in another. They will 
follow it all the more readily if the proposed reform 
is presented to them in the familiar shape of a primitive 
custom revived after temporary disuse. Let the facts be 
what they may, the fiction that would win the people 
at large must allege that widow marriage is the imme- 
morial usage of their race. I'he Veda must be made 
to take the same place in their minds which the laws 
of Edward the Confessor held for the Englishmen of the 
early days of Norman rule. 

This end can only be attained by a wise exercise of 
that talent for organization and propagandism which the 
upper classes of Bengal have shown themselv'cs to possess 
in a marked degree. I will not attempt to sketch a 
detailed scheme of operations. The main difficulty ^ill 
be to gain the support of the Brahmans who serve 
lower castes. They are now the chief agency for spreading 
orthodox practices, and it is through them that the pro- 
posed reform must be introduced. Their co-operation 
would perhaps be more readily secured if the reforming 
party made it part of their scheme to devise a some- 
what more elaborate ritual for use at the marriage of 
widows. The meagre ceremony which I have described 
P- 373 tends of itself to bring such marriages 
into disrepute, and is open to the further objection that 
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it yields no fee to the Braliman. ,It is not suggested that 
the ceremony used at a widow's marriage should be in every 
detail identical with that used at the marriage of a virgin. 
Iiuleed, the usage of most countries favours some small 
differences, if not of ritual, at least in the attire of the 
bride. One cannot but feel, however, that the Indian 
s},stem goes too far in this respect, and permits a man 
to marry a widow with little more circumstance than 
would be appropriate if he were merely taking up a 
fresh mistress. 

Before ([uitting this liranch of my subject, I wish to 
add that the reforming members of the higher castes arc; 
deeidy interested in securing the adhesion of the low'cr 
castes. Should they fail to do this, they will find them- 
selves left alone between two legions of the orthodox, 
and they will tend to sink into the rather undignificxl 
and matrimonially inconvenient position of a mc-rc sub- 
caste wdiose distinctive mark is the adoption, under the 
inlluence of \Vc;stern ideas, of a practice reprobated by 
the rest of the; po[)ulation. This would be a sorry 
ending to the promise of a great social reform. 

The practice of Infant marriage has spread much further 
and taken root more deeply among the low'er castes than 
its social complement, the; prohibition of widow marriage. 
Both customs, the positive as well as the negative, have 
been borrow^ed from the higher castes, and arc ncjw' 
regarded as paths leading towards social distinction. 
But the one is much easier to follow than the; other. 
A man must get his daughter married at latest when 
she is fourteen or fifteen years old. d'o marry her five 
or si.x years earlier causes him no particular inconvenience, 
and confers on him w'hatever consideration may attach 
to religious orthodoxy and social propriety. On the other 
hand, to stop the re-marriage of widow's, in castes where 
the balance of the sexes has not been disturbed by 
hypergamy, must at starting cause some practical incon- 
venience. ■ Among the low'er castes w'omen are much 
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more of a power than they are among the higher ; they 
assert themselves freely on a variety of public occasions, 
and in many cases they have secured for themselves the 
riglit to initiate proceedings for divorce. Om* can hardly 
doubt tliat their influence would be exercised in favour 
of \vidow marriage, and that it would tend on tlie whole 
towards keeping that institution alive. .Some allowance 
must also be made for the fact that the lower castes do not 
keep tlieir women in seclusion. A good-looking widow 
shut up in the family zenana can be more, easily sacrificed to 
notions of social propriety than a woman who goes out and 
me(;ts possible suitors c\n;ry day of her life, d o whatever 
cause the diff u'cnce may be due, it is certain that of two cus- 
toms, both adopted underpressure of the same motives, the 
oik; — infant marriage — is almost univensal, while the othcr--- 
— the prohibition of widow marriage — has only the compara- 
tively limited currency already explained. Infant marriage, 
in fact, is now so widely diffused as to have almost entirely 
displaced adult marriage within the limits of the caste system 
proper. The aboriginal racers of Chota Nagpore and the 
Orissa Hills, the semi-INIongolian tribes of the Himalayan 
region, and the Indo-Chinese people of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts still maintain a system of courtship and marriage 
between full-grown youths and maidens which has been 
minutely described by several sympathetic observers. 
Directly we leave these tolerably compact tribes, and 
pass on to the less definite groups which form a debate- 
able land between the tribe and the caste, we find 
either infant marriage in undisputed possession, or a 
mixed system which tolerates adult marriage as a resource 
open to those who cannot afford to do anything better 
for their children, but at the ' same time enjoins the 
more respectable custom of infant marriage for all parents 
whose circumstances admit of it. 

In the case* of the lower castes there is little room 
for doubt but that the custom of infant marriage has been 
consciously borrowed from the higher castes in obedience 
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to that tendency to imit.iuon which we may almost 
describe as an ultimate law of the caste systcan. l?ut 
how did tlie hig*h(n* castes come by a custom which 
is without ;i parallel (at any rate on so large a scale) 
elsewhere in the W(U‘ld, and which cannot be referred 

to ^iny of those ])rimitivti instincts which have usually 

determined the relations of tlu' s(!xes ? Neither sexual 
passion nor the d(aslre for companionship and service 

can l)e called In to account for a man marrying a girl 
at an age when she is physically inca[)abl(i of fulfilling 

any of the duties of a wife. An ingenicnis (Explanation 
has been giv(!n Ijy Mr. John NcEsiield In an article' on 
tlie 'riifirus and Bogshas of U].)per India. Mr. Nesfield 
says : — - 

“ Tn llic oldest ty])e of society a woman was exposed lo a double e\ i! 
— the stain of C(.)nimunisui within her own clan so loni; as she lemained 
tliere, and the risk of fonaiile abduclLion into an alien clan, where slu^ 
bec;i?ne the wife-slave of the man who captured her. And heroin, I think, 
lies the secret of the seemiii-^ly irrational and certainly unnatural customs 
of Hindus, by which a girl is betrothed at six or eight, and married at ten 
oY eleven. d’lu; betrothal ceremony is considered by all (lasses of the 
Hindu community to Ije of immense imj)ortance. The force of public 
oi»iriion lias made it as l)inding as marriage itself. If the boy dies before 
the mari iage i-i perr<)nncd, the child who has Ijccn betrothed remains a 
widow for life. A father is publicly tlisgraccd in the eyes of his country- 
men if he ncgleris lo get his daughter finaHy married before slie has 
completed tlie age of twelve, d'hcre are few ]vjints in which the soc ial 
< ustoms of the Hindus have been more severely condemned. }5ut though 
it may be gr-intod that the time has long passed when any good could be 
gained from their retention, it may yet be contended tliat they have been 
of some use in their day, and that customs so op[>osed to the plain dictates 
of nature could not have been ucce^Hcd by a rational people without sojue 
raiioual purpose, Tt must be remembered that the nati\ es of Hindustan, 
nt the time when they first aj>pc:ir in liistory as antagonists to tlie invacling 
Aryans, \v<?rc in the savage stage, and that they have owed their siibscfpient 
reclamation, imperfect as it is, to the subtle and ever widening innmmce of 
TTinduism — a composite atul very *;lastic creed, made up of the fusion nf 
Aryan with native or aboriginal elements. I conceive, then, tliat the (uis- 
toms, to which so much excc{)t)on has been taken, were the restraints 
imposed by this creed upon the rough matrimonial usages of the rac :.s 
amongst whom its lot was rast, some of which usages were formerly 
countenanced even by Hinduism itself as a concession to the prevailing 

" Calcutta Revieza^ January, 1885. 
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sjiva^ery. Marriage by stealth, marriage by capture, and marriage by the simple 
act of voluntary reciprocal intercourse, were all recognized by the ancient 
Hindu lawgivers as permissible to certain castes ; and even Brahmans, the 
holy priests, and teachers of Hinduism, were allowed to indulge in the 
kind last named. It is no -wonder, then, that a religion which was fv)rccd 
to concede so much to existing custom, should have sought to [)rovi(Ie 
safeguards for the protection of the weaker sex through some counter- 
teaching of its own. Jly ruling, as it did, that a girl must be betrothed 
and married at a tender age to a youth of some outside clan, and by 
making this rule binding for life on pain of the severest penalties, it 
protected her both from the stain of communism within her own clan, and 
from the i*isk of forcible abduction into another. This explains, too, how 
it has conie to pass that amongst Hindus, and Hindus only, the larger 
price is paid for the youth, and the smaller one for the maid — an exact 
inversion of the rule which [ircvails everywhere else. The Hindi word for 
):»etrolhal is jnangni^ that is, ‘begging' for a boy: for until the boy had 
]>cen secured, the girl was not safe.” 

I have quoted Mr. NcsfickV.s views at in order 

to oiKird acrainst the dan^'cr of niis-statinir an arofument 
which I think inapplicable to the particular society with 
which w(; arc concerned.. The motives to whicli his 
theory a[)peals are no doubt highly intelligible, and in 
certain states of society . would po.ssibly be sufficient to 
account for the institution of infant marriage. It seems 
to me, however, that the society depicted in the Rig and 
Atharva Vedas must have got far beyond, if indeed they 
ever passed through, the stage of communal marriage 
anti forcible abduction of avIvcs. Courtship of a very 
modern type was fully recognized, and the consent 
of the girl’s father or brother was sought only after 
the young people had themselves come to an understand- 
ing. As an additional and conclusive indication that 
the kind of marriage contemplated by the Vedas was 
the individual marriage of comparatively advanced civili- 
zation, 1 may refer to a remarkable custom, traces of which 
have survived in modern Italy — the lustration of the 
bride’s night-dress after the wedding night. This custom 
is clearly incompatible with communal marriage, and could 

‘••'Zimmer, “ Altindisches I.eben,’’ p. 314J “ Caibernalis Usi Nuziali,” 
p. 234- 
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only have arisen in a society which set a high value on- 
female chastity and hatl left primitive communism ages 
behind. 

h'or these reasons I prefer to seek the origin of infant 
marriage in the custom of hypergamy described at p. 
37 d. * In ’further illustration of the working of that 
custom I invite reference to the following diagram : 


-A 
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Let X r(;[)rt‘sent a ca.st(‘ ,(li\'icled into tlie three hyi)er- 
yMiiioiis gr<ni[)s A, P), and C, Within each < 4 Toap the 
capital letters siaml for the iiiarriaci'eabhj men, and the 
sm;i!I h.’tters lor the marriageable women of the groiij;. 
The horizontal and diagonal lines C(.)nn(‘cting the capitals 
A’ith the small letters show wha.t classe*s of nutn and 
women can int<a*marry. It will be seen that a man of 
the A grou]) can man*}' a woman of his (;wn or of the 
two lower gnjujes : a man of 13 can marr\' into 13 or C, whil«‘ 
a man of C is confm,.d to his own class, and cannot marry 
a woman from (hither of the classes above him. Con- 
\ ersely, a woman of the C class can get a husl^and from 
A, 15, or C, and a woman of the 13 class from A or 15 : 
l)Lit a woman of the A class cannot find a husband out- 
sidr’ of her own group. Kxcluding 

andry, and supposing the women of each group to be 
e venly distributed among .the groups they are entitled 
to marry into, the nesult of the first series of marriagCN 
would be to leaver two-thirds of the women in the A grou|> 
without husbands, and' two-thirds of the men in the C 
group without wives. The women of all the groups, and 
especially those of A, will compete for husbands, and 

26 
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the men of C group for wives. ' Rut the fact that 
the social status of a family is determined not so much 
by the class from which it takes its wives as by the class 
from which it gets its husbands, would put the men of the 
lowest class and the women of the highest at a great 
comparative disadvantage, and would thus tend to produce 
infant marriage. For, the number of possible husbands 
being limited, the natural tendency is to endeavour to secun; 
them as soon as possible. That this motive operates strongly 
at the present day, is plainly statetl by one of the writers 
in the official publication already referred to,"^ who says : 

Under the:>e circumstances, when, in the case of a daughter, parents 
see that, unless they marry iier at once, the one or two bridegroom.s that 
tliere arc open fur their selection would [)e availed of hy others, and that 
they would be disabled from marrying her before the eleventh year, and 
that they would thereby incur a religious sin and social degradation a^ 
regards the caste, they would sei/e that oiiporlunity to marry their 
daughter, cpiile disregardfiil of the evil effects of infant marriages/^ 

Again, when the custom of infant marriage had once been 
started, under pressure of social necessity, by the families 
of the highest group, who had the largest surplus of mar- 
riageable daughters, a sort of fashion would have been 
set, and would be blindly followed through all the grades. 

Two forces are thus at work in the same direction, both 
tending to disturb the balance of the sexes and to produce 
abnormal matrimonial relations between the members of 
different social groups. Enforced competition for husbands 
on the part of the higher groups, and the desire to imitate 
their superiors which animates the lower groups, combine to 
run up the price of husbands in the upper classes ; while 
the demand for wives by the men of the lowest cias.s, which 
ought by rights to produce equilibrium, is artificially restricted 
in its operation by the rule that they can under no circum- 
stances marry a woman of the classes above their own. 
These men, therefore, are left very much out in the cold, and 
often do not get wives until late in life. An unmarried son 

• “ J’apers relating to Infant Marriage .and Enforced Widowhood in 
India,'’ p. 178. 
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does not disgrace the family, but there is no greater reproach 
than to have a daughter unmarried at the age of puberty. 
Husbands arc bought for the girls, and the family gets its 
money’s worth in social estimation. Bargains, however, 
must he ttdvcn when they are to be had ; and no father 
dares run the risk of waiting till his daughter is physically 
mature. He is bound to be on the safe side, and therefore 
he marries her, child as she may be, whenever a good match 
^ )rf(jrs, 

?^Iany hard things have been said of infant marriage, 
a]ul the modern tendency is to iissume that a population 
which countcaiances such a practice is in a fair way 
towards great moral degradation, if not to ultimate 
extinction. Much of this criticism setans to me to he 
greatly *exagg(*ratcd, and to be foundi^d on considerable 
ignorance of the present conditions and future possibilities 
of Oriental life. In truth, excluding the j)OCtical view, 
that marriages are made in heaven, two working 
th(‘ories of llie institution are at present in exist- 
e-nce — one which leaves marriages to make* iluanseives 
b\^ tilt* process of unrestricted courtshi}>, and another 
which requitals them to b(.‘ made by the parents or 
guardians of tlie parties who are to be married. The 
first, wiiich we may perhaps call the method of natural 
selection, is accepted, and more or less acted up to, in 
most Kuropean countries. The second, a system of 
avowedly- artificial selection, is in force, with few ex- 
ceptions, throughout the Hast. Now it seems to me that, 
if any sort of supervising authority is to makt^ people’s 
marriages for them, the earlier it commences and com- 
jdetes its operations, the ^better. To defer selection 
until the young ])eople have grown up, and may have 
iormed attachments for themselves, is simply to jn'cpare 
the way for complications such as are described in the 
charming story of Diane de Brctteuille. ■ In a well- 
regulated Hindu household Diane would have been 

Aprxlj 1837 . 
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married in her ninth or tenth year, and would have had 
no opportunity of falling in love at all in the European 
sense of the word. It is idle to say that the European 
view of the matter — the view accepted ofi the whole by 
the progressive races of the world — is the right one, 
and that our dealings with the (Question in India should 
be regulated by that assumption. The assumption may 
be, and probably is, entirely correct, but the attempt to 
give effect to it in India would defer indefinitely all chances 
of minor reforms, would alienate a number of possible 
allies, and would be regarded as a perfectly unjustifiable 
interference with the customs of the country. I have 
alread}' stated that in the case of widows love marriage^s 
are not appro^'ed of. This sentiment of disapproval would 
of course be infinitely stronger in connection with u;nnarri(;d 
girls. 

Putting aside, then, the European methods of courtship 
as inapplicable to Indian society in its present state, it 
seems to me that there is a good deal to be said for infant 
marriage of the type prevah.nt in the eastern districts of 
the Punj:ib. I quote IMr. Ibb(;t.son’s de.scription ' : — 

“ Wherever infant marriage is the custom, the bride and bridegroom do 
not come together till a secoml ceremony called muklii'H’a has been per- 
formed, till when the bride li\ es as a virgin in her father’s house. This 
second ceremony is separated from the .actu.al wedding by an inter\ al of 
three, five, seven, nine, or eleven years, and the girl’s parents fix the time 
tor it. Thus it often haiipens that the earlier in life the inarri.age takes 
place, the later cohabitation begins. Tor instance, in the eastern districts 
hits generally marry at from five to seven years of age, and Rajputs at 
fifteen or sixteen, or even older; btit the Rajput couple begins at once to 
cohabit, whereas the parents of the Jat girl often find her so useful at 
homo as she grows up that some pressure has to be put upon them to 
induce them to give her up to her husband, and the result is that for 
])ractical purposes she rc.illy begins married life later than the Rajpiit 
bride.” 

W hatever may be thought of this from the standpoint 
of romantic love and elective affinities, the system is 
iipparently free from physiological objections. The Jat 

I’ “ Punjab Census Report,” p. 355. 
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bride does not begin to bear children until she has attained 
sexual maturity, and it may well be that the magnificent 
physique of the Jats of the Punjab is due in sojne measun; 
to tJiis cause. J]ut as we travel eastward we may observe 
a progressive departure from the healthy custom of the 
m'an!i<.;r races. Already in the Xorth-\\h;st Provinc(;s we 
fiiul the three hii^hest castes [)ermittinij consummation 
to take jilacc at a visit paid by the bride to lier husband's 
lioiise immediately after the initial ceremony ; although 
it is thought bett(aa and is more usual to wait for the 
second ctaaanony, th(.*re called which may take 

i^iace one, three, five, or seven years after the first, and is 
fixed with reference to tlie physical develo]>ment of the 
bn'df'. 

h'urllu.-r east, again, premature consummation, w'hicli is 
virtually unknown in the l^gnjfib, and is the exception in 
tile North-West Provinces, comes to be the rule in liengal. 
ifigluy y(iars ago Dr. Buchanan w rote : — 

•'rreinaturc ainonj^' some tribes are licre (in Shahabad) on the 

hainc footin'.; as in ben^a], that is, < « ^summation lakes place before 
the 01 [mbcrly. 'I'liib <.iistoni. however, has not e.Ktended far, and 
t!)c [)euj>Ie are licncrally ^tron^ and tall. 'The Pamar Rajputs, amcjiig wh'om 
tljc < a.’storn of early r.onsumrn.ilion i.-^ adopted, foiiu a striking j^roof ot the 
evils of tlii.s cu.stoin ; for among them I di<] not observe one good-looking 
man, excc’pt tlie Raj,i jaya ]hTika.s, and mo.st of them have the ap[)earan( e 
of '.vanling vigour both body and mind. 'I'his < ii.stom, so far as it 
i-'.elencR, and the great number of widows ('ondemned by rank to li\c 
single, no doubt j)rove some t heck uj)on jjopulation/' 

In comparing Patna wuth Bhagulpiir, Dr. litichanan 
says : — 

“ Rehar is n<.'arly on a footing uitii Phagulpur ; ]>ut here the < ustom ol 
premature marriage is not so j)re\alcnt : and it must be observed that in 
the>e di.'^tricts this custom is liv no means such a check on po|>ulation as in 
Tiengal, for there the girl usually *s married wlien she is ten years (jf age, 
but in this district the girl remains at her father's house until the age of 
puberty, and of course her children arc stronger, and .die is less liable to 
sterility.* 

There is no reason to suppose that any reform has been 
introduced in these matters since Dr. Buchanan’s time. In 
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fact, from all I can hoar, the tendency in Bengal Proper is* 
for the practice of premature consummation, "originally con- 
fined to the. liigher castes, to extend itself continually among 
tht^ lowcti". A single modern Instance will show how widely 
it prevails. I had occasion lately to inquire, through native 
agency, into the usages of the Kasthas of the sNIIdnapcre 
district. My coadjutors, some of whom were members of 
tile caste in (question, laid special stress on the fact that, 
although the Kasthas married their daughters as infants, 
they did not allow consummation to take place before 
puberty. It was even suggested tliat this departure from 
ordinary custom furnished grounds for believing that the 
Kasthas wen* an oft'shoot, not from the regular Kayasths of 
Bengal, but from the Karans of Orissa, a writer-caste of 
lower social standing, and possibly of less ijure descent, 
who also take precautions against premature cohabitation. 
Were not the rule pretty general, the exception could 
hardly attract so much notice. The testimony of medical 
observers is entirely to the same effect. A few years 
ago Dr. Robert Harvey, now Professor of Midwifery in 
Calcutta, in n^porting on the medico-legal returns of Bengal 
for the three years 1870 -72, spoke of Infant marriage as a 
system of “ legalized rape,” and quoted cases to show that 
this expression in no way e.xaggerated the facts. Without 
imtering on the suggestion which these words convey — a 
suggestion which Is hardly suited for discussion in the pages 
of a non-medical journal — I may say that I have been 
assured by numbers of natives, w'hose veracity is beyond 
question, and who tvere themselves strongly impressed with 
th(i disastrous consequences of the custom, that in a very 
large proportion of the marriages which take place in 
Bengali cohabitation commences before the bride has at- 
tained puberty. The Principal of the Sanskrit College, 
whose opinion I asked upon the subject, admitted that this 
was the case, and informed me that there was no authority 
for the practice in any of the texts which regulate the 
domestic life of the Hindus. It had arisen, I understood 
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him to say, as a part of the stri-dclidr or 7 isa^i\ 

which lias •added to the standard marriage ceremonies a 
mass of unauthorized hocus-pocus, which is performed, I 
lielievc, withoufthe assistance of Brahmans, in the women’s 
apartments ^at the back of the Indian house. In whatever 
way the custom may have grown up, there can be, I imagine, 
no (jLiestion as to the dangers with which it threatens the 
castes that practise it. How far the inferior physical 
development of the higher classes of Bengal, and their 
want of some of th^jse masculine \'irtiies which are asso- 
ciated with bodily strength and activity, may be diur to this 
cause, is a (juestion which I will not discuss here. 

The foregoing sketch of the actual [)re\ alence and pro- 
bable origin of infant marriage indicates of itself with 
sufticicnt clearness the nature of the very simple re,forms 
which are calknl for in Bengal. No violent clianges need be 
made, no Kuropean Ideas need be introduced. All that is 
wantcid is to swec)) away a corrupt modern development of 
a iiot very anci(ait custom, to go back to the pn^ccipts of 
the sacred texts, and thus CAaintually to assimilate the 
practice of Bengcl in the matter of infant marriage to the 
practice still current in the Punjab. Let people marry 
theur daughters as earl)' as they please, or as the internal 
organization of their caste dictates, hut in the interests of 
posterity let them deier the sexond marriage until the girls 
are fully grown uji, and ket^p them at home during that 
time. Thus, and only thus, can they hope to save their race 
from the physical and mental degeneration with which thi: 
continuance of the present system seems to threaten it. 

To conclude : we find widely prevalent in Bengal at 
the present time two customs, both of which have been 
evolved at a comparatively decent date under the pressure 
of peculiar social conditions. One of these, the prohibition 
of widow marriage, though imposing painful disabilities upon 
a large number of individuals, can hardly be said to do any 
lasting damage to the people of Bengal, and may even serve 
as a slight check upon the overwhelming increase of popu- 
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lation, which promises to become the great problem of a 
not very distant future. Its effects, harmful they may 
be, are confined to those women who, if they had lived 
under diffenmt social institutions, might have contra'cted 
happy second marriages instead of living lives ,of isolapon 
anti comparative reproach. The individual suffers, but the 
next generation is on the whole none the worse for the 
sorrows of the widows of to-day. Infant marriage, on the 
other hand, conducted as it is in Bengal, not only injures 
the individual women whom it forces into premature child- 
bearing, but must exercise a far-reaching and disastrou.'^ 
inlluence upon the future of the race. It rests with 
the people themselves to take the first steps luwards 
reform. What those steps should be, 1 have attempted in 
a general way to indicate. I have only to add that there' 
can be no better test of political capacity than the ability to 
carry out social and domestic reforms without invoking, the 
detts ex inachiiui of legislation. The Indian social system 
presents, no doubt, special obstacles to the refornu^r. 
Castes are proverbially hard to move. On the other hand, 
they movt? altogether if they move at' all ; and the very 
completeness of their organization should tend in the long 
run to render the work of reform less difficult than if th<'. 
individuals whom they comprise were held together by any 
looser tic. To use the .slang of modern politics, a caste is a 
ready-made Caucus, awaiting the hand of the wire-puller. 
It depends upon the leaders of society in Bengal in what 
direction the wires shall be juillcd. 


H. M. Rcslev. 



Gi:XERAL rRJEVALSKY ON CENTRAL ASIA. 


We have niiicli pleasure in placing before our readers a 
translation by Captain b'rancis lleaufort, R.A., of the 
following important essay by General Prjevalsky, and \vc 
are indebted not less than the translator to the distinguished 
traxa.'Iler for jjermission to reproduce it in our ])ages. Tht; 
present condition of Central Asia is considered under seven 
heads — 

I. C.\rsi;> OK Tin; Skaksi-; Pokki.atiux "t tiik Country. 

• .\t the present day the whole of the vast expanse of 
Central .Asia, stre-tching from the Siberian Mountains on 
the north to the iliinalayas on the south, from the 
meridional range of the.* Gr<;at Khingan to the mountain 
ranges of China Propttr on the side of Grobi and Thibet, to 
the I’amir, the W( '^tern Tyan-Shan, and Farabagtay on the 
west, forming a plateau of about 120,000 stjuare geo- 
graphical miles, is .‘.ihabited by three princi])al nationalities 
--the Mongols on the ncjrth, the Tanguts or Thibetians 
on the south, and the Ti.rkestanis on the west. Chine.se 
and Dtingans an.^. also met with here and there on the 
Gases, as also in the western portion nomadic Kirgiz. 
The total population probably does not e.xceed in round 
numbers eight or nine millions* — figures ab.solutely in- 
significant when compan^d tvith the vastnessof the territory 
in question. The jihysical characteristics of the country 

" This i.s ba.scd gh the approximate estimate of Ainti^olia, three to 
four million- ; Thibet, one and a half to two millions : KasiL*rn Turkestan, 
two millifjns : Djunearia, half a million ; the Oases of the Eastern Tyan- 
Shan and along the nortliern foot of the Nan-Shan, one million. Materials 
for accurate calculation do not exist. 
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howev’^cr forbid with fatal precision anything more than 
the scantiest of population. Beyond the ,not very 
uumerous oases, that dot the feet of the great mountain 
ranges like little islands, there is no room for settled ag.n- 
cultural life. Even in the case of the Nomads and their 
Hocks, Central Asia affords comparatively but fittle rich 
pasturage, and that only towards its northern and eastern 
extremities. 

The whole of the remainder, approximately four- 
fifths of the above-indicated area, is a mere howling desert, 
only here and there capaVjleof affording an asylum even for 
the not very fastidious Nomad.* Many portions of this 
desert, such as the mountainous country of Northern 
'I'hibet, the Tsaidam swamps, the Tarim, Alashan and 
Djungaria sands, the shingly or clayey areas of the Central 
Gobi, and elsewhere its vast saline swamps, are wholly 
unfitted for man. 

But if Central Asia presents for hundreds, even thou- 
sands of square miles, an absolute desert, it has neverthe- 
li.-ss in places, which would appear to be all but uninhabitable, 
Ijeen peopled from time immemorial. \ ery favourabkt 
conditions for the rearing of cattle, such as- a dry climate, 
absence of snow in winter and of venomous insects in 
summer, abundance of salt in the earth, herbage which, 
though appearances are against it, is nutritious, and in 
places also excidlent pasturage, the relatively insignificant 
amount of labour e.xpended on the care of the beast.s — all 
this in the remote past co-operated to induce the human 
wild beast to adopt the pastoral vocation, and in the lazy 
but sufficiently secure life of a Nomad to seek the 
means of gratifying his not very ambitious desires. This 
was the more so that under such conditions and such 

It is necessary to distinguish between a steppe and a desert, words 
which are often erroneously considered to be interchangeable. Only on 
the northern and eastern edges of the Oobi is the stejipe proper found. 
The whole of the remainder, including the Tarim and Djungaria basins, is 
desert. The mountainous district of 'I'hibet, with a few small exceptions, 
is also desert, although of a different character to the OoVi. 
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surroundiugs no special energy was required nor any si)ecial 
individual qualities. The struggle for existence " here 
assumed rather a passive than an active ionn, while at the 
same *time it was confined entirely within the very wide 
frame of a monotonous, never-changing mode of life and 
umfofni C(3nditions of nature. This explains why, in the 
des’erts of Central Asia, in spite of the abundance of wild 
l.>easts with which popular fable has credited that counti*}^ 
and of which in former ages there existed far more than at 
the present day, man, unlike his bn^thren in the neighbour- 
ing forests ofSibc-riri, has, so to speak, omitt(*d the ordinary 
f)i*st stage in his develoj)im.*nt, namely that of a hunter, but 
lias provided himself with ht:rds of domestic beasts, and has 
been content to depend on tliein entirely tor his means oi 
subsistence!, 'Fhe chase seems to have been viewed jnerely 
as affording an auxiliary and purely secondary sourci! of 
Ib'clihood, or as a reca^ation. C.>f c<.>urse originally only the 
b(/tL^r localities on the.'; st(‘ppes were occuipied ; then, in 
proportion as their flocks and herds e(jiiaily with the No< 
mads tlTems(‘lv(‘S multiplie.d, wheth<!r in the ordiiiary course 
of nature, or as tlic result of tlie inllux of fresh tribes, 
nomadic life gradLC'JIy assumed widj!r dimensions, sj^reading 
over every sid(\ It could no longer aftord to dc!spis(! oxon 
the most meagre pastures, every spot capable of supporting 
life being seizcal on. But then as now, tliere could be no 
question of any v< ry great diffusion, forage for the; numerous 
lu rds being a s/ne qua non. Periodical emigrations west- 
wards ; epidemic diseases among the cattle : wars invariably 
resulting in thi! ruthless extermination of ihc vaTK[uished — 
these Avere the factors which, reappearing from time to time 
with fatal and unavoidable regularity, restricted the nomad 
population of the steppers ^and deserts of Central Asia to 
those normal bounds within which existence was possible. 
At the present day every spot affording pasturage is 
occupied ; every scrap, every blade of grass is eaten each 
year either by the herds of the Nomads, or l)y wild beasts ; 
no real increase in the sparse population of these vast tracts 
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is possible without great detriment to the well-being of their 
large flocks, and hence to themselves. 

On the other hand, every one of the small oases which 
lie scattered over Central Asia along the feet of its two 
principal mountain ranges, the Tyan-Shan and the Kuen- 
Lyun, and which present the sole and only spots at all 
suited to settled life, have from the earliest ages been filled 
to overflowing ; every inch of irrigated land has been 
occupied ; not a single gallon of water has been allowed to 
run to waste, the population has long been the very highest 
compatible with the productive capabilities of the soil, 
leaving no room for the addition of a single mouth. A 
system of periodical extirpation presented the sole ]>ossible 
solution of the problem, giving room as it did for the ex- 
pansion of the conquerors ov'er the vacateil lands. 

Thus, in spite of its enormous area, the localities in 
Central Asia, which are capable of supporting a nomadic, 
to say nothing of a settled population, arc; very few. It is 
impossible that the low figure of the population should 
ever be raised in any appn.-ciable degree, while the desert 
remains as ever inimical to man. 

II. GkNEK.VI. Ch.-VK.VC TEklS'l'IC S OE the Pi)ia;E.\T10N. 

In spite of diversities of race, tongue, religion, and mode 
of life, the moral and intellectual cpialities of the inhabitants 
of Central Asia present, as is the case with all Asiatics, 
many points of general similarity. Viewed from the stand- 
point of the psychologist, we find everywhere the one uni- 
form stamp of moral vacuity, sluggishness, and stagnation. 
The cemditions which have governed this historical develop- 
ment, and in which slavery has from time immemorial 
played one of the most prominent parts, have in the 
majority of cases imparted to the character of the Asiatic 
a hypocrisy and egotism of the most repulsive descrif)tion, 
while apathy and laziness form no less prominent traits. 
Putting aside for the moment the Nomads, whose whole 
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life Is one continual state of absolute do-nothingness, even 
amongst the more settled portion of the population, in every- 
thing that concerns the satisfaction of the daily require- 
ments of life, +iloth stands out most prominently. “ Time 
is not money ’ — this maxim applies in its entirety not only 
to Centr.ll, but in General to the whole of Asia. From the 
confines of Siberia and Turkestan to the very depths o( 
Thibet we were continually hearing the words ‘‘move 
cjuietly ! ” “ move slowly ! ” and never “ faster ! '' “ quicker! ” 
“Good peojjle never hurry themselves; only bad peoph: 
such as thieves and robbers while, carrying on their depre- 
dations ” — were words constantly repeated to us by both 
Mongols and Tanguts. (Juite in conformity with such 
notions, we find every whert' among Asiatics a]:)athy and 
dull sleuth enjoying high consideration as the si)ecia] pre- 
I'ogatives of the rich maig' Such in the vast majority of 
instanc(!S we shall find to be the cas(% wheaher w(i take the 
^Iongolian and Tangutian Princes and Lamas, the KirgI/ 
Hiiis, or tin.: wealthy San and Chinese merchants. In 
general th(^ ideal which the Asiatic sets before himself in 
common life is an impossibility— -to unite*, a condition of 
pros[;erItv with tlie total absence of any necessity for 
energetic action. The Nomads have approximately solved 
the ju'oblem by sacrificing to kiziness and sloth nearly all 
that goes to make, life pleasant. 

As the result of this sluggish and passi\a* disposition 
we find an entire absence of all tendency towards progress, 
and an (extreme conservatism as prominent features 
getumally in the character of all Asiatics. In their eyes 
liberty possesses no sort of value. As is well known, in 
China there exist no words to express the idea “civil 
liberty.” Very remarkable is the fact that in Asia all the 
popular outbreaks have been, as a rule, directed merely 
against individual i^ersonages, who have succeeded in one 

Thus, for example, a pedestrian is invariably an object of contempt 
to the Asiatic. According to his notions sucli a mode of progression 
argues either extreme poverty or a very bad education. 
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way or another in drawing on themselves the popular ill- 
will, but never :igainst the principles themselves of despo- 
tism. The barbarous Asiatic instinctively recognizes that 
in his rude condition liberty would mean' only ruin, for 
amongst nationalities which have not been educated up .to 
any high level of State life, in other words, barbarian, uni- 
versal freedom very easily degenerates into anarchy. 

An extreme dissoluteness of morals forms also a promi- 
nent trait in th(i character of Asiatics, more especially so 
amongst the settled portion of the population. As a 
general rule through Asia, the relations between men and 
women are founded exclusively on the dictates of sensualism ; 
woman is ari article of traffic or a beast of burden, ni>thing 
more. The gratification of his physical desires — coarse 
passions — this forms the suinninin bonuni of every Asiatic. 
In the fundamental conceptions of his character, the Asiatic 
is an absolute egoist ; his “ I.” ranks with him ever in t,he 
first place ; the higher feelings of honour, duty, and morality 
are hen^ unknown ; on the contrary, hypocrisy and cunning 
count as merits of a high order. 

It is impossible to deny the possession of great natural 
intellectual gifts, and to a peculiar degree that of ordinary 
common sense, to Asiatics, more especially to the settled 
population of Central .Asia. The Nomads, and particularly 
the Mongols, stand in this respect on a much lower level, 
while their more speculative faculties *possess in much a 
really childish character. But here, again, although en- 
dowed with good natural intellect, the Asiatic almost ex- 
clusively employs his gifts on the small matters of every- 
day life, an able man becoming as a rule merely a clever 
and adroit sharper. Any inspiration towards .science, any 
thirst after knowledge, is simply nbn-existent. What germs 
of science ever did exist here seem to have been prematurely 
smothered, the sole results rqpiaining being certain religious 
doctrines. It was these that gave rise to the absolute 
fanaticism of the Mahometans, and the hypocritical asceti- 
cism of the Buddhists. In China, indeed, under the ex- 
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ceptional contlitions engendered in that countr\', by the 
great antiquity of its existence as a State under an organized 
government, the practical results showed themselves in a 
widespread s[>irit of atheism. In the comparatively more 
favourable ground of Chinese intellect there indeed a[> 
peared at a vc*ry early date some germs of science ; but 
lacking as they did the invigorating inlluence of inter- 
course with foreign nations, and the const'cjuent inllux of 
fresh ideas and experiences, they have stood still, their 
development being arrested midway, or more often they 
have failed entirelv to emerge from the mere eml)rvo con- 
dition, surviving only in th<t lifeless forms of tlie. monotonous 
daily routine. 

W^ith the evanescent and transitory nature of all irn- 
[ifessions that they, in general, on account of the total 
absence of all power of mental concentration, are capable 
of receiving, and their natural cowardice — traits charac- 
terTstic of every Asiatic — we may close the long list of 
thti negative rjualities of the; population of Central Asia. 

Much l)riefer is the list of laudable ([ualiLies to be found 
in the moral and intellectual warehouse of the people of 
.Asia. In this case, it is necessary once more to distinguish 
Ixaween the s(^tt]e*d and nomadic populations. If the 
former excel the latter as regards wit and intellectual 
ability, the Nomaas in their turn, and especially the 
Mongols, are possessed of much better ([ualities of heart. 

Thus amongst the Nomads domestic life is built up (;n 
mutual feelings of far greater sincerity between the hus- 
band and wife ; while the relations between the father and 
his children are much more tender than is the case amongst 
the settled population. The Nomad in general is more 
candid and kind-hearted, w^liile he looks on hospitality as a 
sacred duty. Theft is a crime of rare occurrence amongst 
the Nomads, and a promise once given is scrupulously ful- 
filled even amongst the Tangut brigands. Prostitution, 
that pest of civilized society, is quite unknown amongst the 
Nomads. In the majority of cases, the rich man aids the 
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poor man, while the impossibility of anything in the shape 
of luxury effectually forbids any marked difference between 
one man’s condition and that of another. 

Amongst the settled portion of the population of Central 
Asia, in aildition to the much better mental faculties they 
possess than the Nomads, a love of peacefuC domestic 
pursuits forms a remarkable trait in their character. This, 
peculiarity, coupled with a complete absence of drunkenness, 
causes not only great crimes, but even passing quarrels, to 
be matters of comparatively rare occurrence. Theft, too, 
is but little known, especially amongst the village com- 
munities, who, as with us, are much more moral than those 
of the towns. Like an ant, the settled Asiatic burrows and 
digs in his miniature field and garden ; a sullen silent kind 
of work, requiring no great expenditure of effort or phy- 
sical strength, a labour entirely after his heart. He is easily 
satisfied, his mode of life being one of but few requirements, 
and happy is he if he be but left in j>eace. Just as with 
the Nomads, so amongst the settkxl population, the elders 
are treated with great deference — all general questions 
are referred to them. Universally among Asiatics, a despo- 
tism almost unlimited in its c.xtent is foand side by side 
with the elementary principles of elective government. 

III. Smali. Hoi’E of Puogre.ss. 

If we consider the pros and cons of the question as to 
whether the inhabitants of Central Asia possess any of the 
elements of progress, that is to say, understood in the 
sense of their fitness for, and ability to receiv'e and assimi- 
late, Kuropean civilization — we shall, I think, speedily 
arrive at a negative answer. Iq the first place, as regards 
the Nomads, the conclusion is at once forced upon us that 
every condition of their existence, their every characteristic 
and property, is in diametrical opposition to the essential 
elements of progress. The savage rrature of the desert, 
offering as it does nowhere any field for the activity of man. 
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but on the; contrary (everywhere demanding a meree passive 
endurance, has induce;d and intensified tlie completely torpid 
sluggishne!;s of its inhabitants. Active or energetic exertion 
is at 00 time, and in no place, rcc[uired from him. Meat, 
cord, tempest, ;tnd other evils of an unpropitioiis climate can 
alone; be ipet by a passive and jKitient enduranctx iNIonth- 
long rides on a camel at a foot-pace, with their accompani- 
ments of hunger and thirst, can alone be accomplished by 
passive endunuice. 

The life-long contemplation of the s;une, never-changing 
barren and sterih; desert must hav'c as its result a passive 
and inert dis[)osition. Not only are such conditions of 
existence wholly unsuited to the formation of an (uua'gcitic 
characUu', but, on the; contrary, the possession of such, 
qualities woidd be really detrimental to tin; individual ; he 
would (juickly succumb and fall a victim in the; struggle, 
wholly unsuited to him, in which he would be engaged. 
The. tool suitable, for Asiatic labour is not a .sharp, highly- 
tempered chis('l, but a dull, blunt mallet. 

Under such unlavourable conditions the intellectual 
d(;v(;lopment <^1 mait is similarly impossible. There is .an 
absence of all-sutnci(;nt motive fjr tin; sanu; ; while; there 
is no field for the exercise, and hence for the d<;v<;lopment 
of the intellect. I liis explains why the Nomad has from 
the earliest ages been, and still is, as regards his ideas and 
faculties, at best but a child, for the most part indeed almost 
an idicjt. In matters ol ordinary r(.)utine he, evinces a 
certain instinctive sagacity; but outside such, in the 
majority of circumstances, he loses even this faculty. On 
the other hand, then; is no incentive for the Nomad to em- 
brace the so-called “blessings of civilization.” The whole; 
character of his mode, life, and habits, is opposed to it. 
His herds secure to the Nomad every requisite which his 
not very fanciful mode of life demands, almost without any 
personal effort on his part. Less sensible here is the 
despotism of rulers, such as princes, khans, and other 
administrative personages, than the despotism of bitter 

27 
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want and rough toil, which, unavpidable by the condition 
of things, for ever oppresses with their inexorable weight 
the working masses of European States. As regards 
science and real knowledge, these blessings are the portion 
of comparatively few, even in the most educated countries. 
For tlu; masses they are unattainable beyond a few crumbs 
that may chance to fall from the tables of the elect. 

In general we are quite justified not only in doubting 
the possibility of the Nomad, under any plan whatever, 
ever adapting himself to a civilized existence, but we may 
even go so far as to assert the absolute undesirability for 
these tribes themselves of such a metamorphosis. From 
the very nature of his surroundings it would be no more 
possibk; to transform the Nomad, dull of intellect, lazy and 
apathetic, into an energetic, civilized being, than to train a 
sheep to act as a setter or a jpointer. In a few exceptional 
circumstances a raven in peacock’s feathers might possibly 
be produced, but no more. Moreover why, if at pres,ent 
he exists happy and contented, according to his lights, in 
his native deserts, should a Nomad be eager to plunge 
into the abyss of civilized life t He troubles no one; requires 
nothing from any one ; lives e-xclusivety in himself and for 
himself. There is no reason or object for reducing all 
mankind without e.xception to the one general level of the 
standard known as European civilization ; indeed it would 
be an impossibility. To each is allotted his own place, his 
own role on the general stage of human life. Just as in 
nature we see that the highest organisms are quite com- 
patible with the existence of lower ones, so in the human 
family the lower as the higher members possess equally 
inalienable rights to an independent existence. To subject 
the former to too much tutelage would hardly be a kind- 
ness. Too much nursing would likely enough render the 
child an idiot. It is incontestable that civilization in lieu 
of the benefits hoped from it brings nothing but ill to the 
Nomad, destroys him morally while failing to raise him 
intellectually. Central Asia affords a living example of 
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this, in the Russian equally with the Chinese provinces of 
Mongolia.^ In jieither do the IMongols resemble to any 
real dcigrec in character the inhabitants of the more remote 
portio'ns of the Gobi. In the first place, they borrow all 
their neighbour’s vices, while they lose irrevocably their 
own rsimpheity and natural kindness of disposition ; at the 
sarfte time, they preserve intact all their former laziness 
and other faults ; the final result thus being* a terrible de- 
generacy. The greater the natural ability of the individual 
the greater scoundrel as a rule docs he turn out. 

Turning now to the Settled Population of Central Asia, 
whose geiun^d characteristics, as has been already men- 
tioned, are in a great degree those of the rest of the more 
civilized p(‘opl(is of that continent, it must be borne in mind 
that history t(iach('-S us that, for nations as well as for 
individuals, tlicre are ccnaln regular and similar stages of 
developnumt through which they must pass from the very 
coiAineucement of their existence to the end. Also as In 
the individual organism, a certain definite growth means a 
greater or less development of its various functions, so also 
in the social organism, concurrently with the ])rogr(iss of its 
owm growth and in conformity with exterior conditions, 
there appears and d(W(doi>s this or that faculty, this or that 
proclivity, which in their turn d<!lerminc and mark out the 
historic life of the people. It is true that not always or 
cverywdiere docs this law run Its usual course. The pres- 
sure of external accidents or internal deficiencies' not In- 
frequently produces an apparent change in, curtails or alto- 
gether sets aside, the', ordinary cycle, so to speak, of popular 
development ; just as indeed pathological changes break 
in on and disturb the ordinary course of the individual 
organism. It is, however,^ certain that as for individuals, 
so for nations, to return in their course of devclopipent to 
stages alread}^ passed through is an impossibility. 

If the character and general social structure of the 
agricultural population of Central Asia be considered from 
this point of view, wci may safely say that there is but 
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small chance for their ever entering on the path of European 
civilization. An impassable gulf lies between the inner 
world of the European and that of the Asiatic'; they are 
absolutely distinct the one from the other ; and it is hardly 
possible that they could ev'er come; to look 6n one anotner 
in the light of brethren. Moreover that such a transforma- 
ti<jn may be effected, the vigour and freshness of youth is 
necessary, not decrepit and effete old age. That these; 
necessary elements are wanting is true not only of the 
populations under discussion, but indeed generally of all 
Asiatics. Just as an old man, who has outlived his time, 
gradually enters on his second childhood as his end 
approaches, so the more cultured tribes of Cemtral Asia, 
alre.idy enervated both intellectually and morally, may still 
manage to drag along a passive existence, but can never 
be rejuvenated. 

Japan alone, in virtue of her maritime power, appears 
under somewhat different conditions. But even there , we 
are ignorant of what will be the result of the recent enor- 
mous strides along the path of reform ; will foreign innova- 
tions really take root and prosper ? China indeed, for so 
many ages a sealed book to liuropeans, will hardly fall an 
easy prey to the innovations introduced "to her so uncere- 
moniously of late by the latter, innovations foreign alike 
to her genius and her soil. It is true that nowadays in 
this same country of China modern European perfections 
in arms and in military organization are being accepted, 
but this fact after all touches but one element in the public 
life of that .State, viz., the necessity which has of late 
become startlingly vivid, of self-defence. The transplanta- 
tion thither of other branches of European civilization would 
necessitate such a total break-up of e.xisting customs and 
ideas as there would be but siitall chance of the Chinese 
people,* a nation already long past its prime, being able to 
withstand. The traditions of a remote anticpiity, customs, 
ideas, the very structure of society — in a word, all that 
this people holds most sacred as the perfected product of 
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many asjes of an historical existence — all would be ot 
necessity dianged. It would be asking of them too much 
to require them to give uj) what, having stood the test ot 
ages, has become endeared in their eyes; while what they 
wtduld be 9 ffered in lieu would btt merely new and foreign, 
nay, according to the ideas of Chinamen. “ barbarian.'* More- 
o\'er many attributes of European civilization would appear 
in tliemselves to lx; elements of corruption and disintegra- 
tii)!! in the exclusix e hegemony of China. Not to mention 
the shock that would inevitably be dealt to the very corner- 
stone of tlu‘ social life of the nation, viz., the hierarch)^ 
grim as it is, of the* family, the introduction into China 
of machinery would deprive many millions of tin* juaniial 
labour, by which they now g'ain thetir In'cad ; railways would 
rob millions of drivers and porters of their food, Nc. (.)1 
c« >urse new occupations in ail the various branches of tech- 
ideal industry xvould arise : but such would by no means 
siitTice for tlu; vast num]>ers of hands that would be thrown 
tjui of work. In any case.* the result would be iht* cn^ation 
of a vast prokkariat, a social element that would \>v<ivc far 
more dangea'ous tlian in Western Europe, as in Cliina tlu! 
avaiilable land is occupied to overflowing, its resources being 
already taxed to their utmost for the supjiort of the i>resent 
population. The. sole and only course opcm for getting rid 
of this proletariat xvould lie in emigration — but whitheT 
It would be a question of the whoUxsale emigration 
millions of a race incapable of assimilation witli the in- 
habitants of any other country ; a race wliich, no matter 
where they might .settle, w'ould infallibly found a fresh 
China, 

Thus China is confronted with a dilemma from which 
there is no escape : cither must plunge headlong in the, 
vortex of absolute and complete reform and change in all 
branches of her institutions, social and political ; or she 
must elect to remain under the dominion of all her old 
traditions, parrying as best she may the pressure of the 
European. The first holds out but poor chance of success ; 
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the second alternative is almost inevitable. But as a golden 
mean between the two lies the system, which has been 
already mon; than once tried, not only by China, but in our 
own time by Turkey, of tacking successfully between ^.he 
sunken rocks of politics and playing off the mutual jealousies 
and adverse interests of her opponents one against the 
other.* This would be all the easier from the fact that in 
cunning and craftiness the Chinaman has nothing to learn. 
Simulating where necessary liberalism ; adopting in appear- 
ance the policy now of this, now of that Power, according 
as the one or the other coincided with her own immediate 
interests ; fawning on the strong, and luillying the weak ; 
in a word, cleverly exploiting both friend and foe, while 
secretly laughing at both in her sleeve, China may yet 
continue for a long time to exist as an independent and 
self-sufficient Power ; and, while extending this Iiypocritical 
policy to an indefinite extent, may very likely one day form 
for Europe a new “ Sick Man.” 

Turning once more to the causes that present them- 
selves as obstacles to the spread of civilization not only 
amongst the peoples of Central Asia,, but in many other 
portions of that continent, we cannot but notice the two 
religions there dominant — Buddhism and Mahometanism. 
Their pernicious influence on the masses has struck root too 
deeply, and has raised barriers too massive for the suc- 
cessful propagandism of Christianity. 

Let us, in fact, consider for a moment the fundamental 
principles of these two religions. Buddhism, as is well 
known, preaches the vanity and ephemeral nature of all 
existing things ; it says that the world is an illusion, and 
life a heavy burden ; that unhappiness lies in the very fact 
of existence; that there is but. only one truth — Nirvana, 
absolute annihilation, a state utterly devoid of all refer- 
ence to time or spacc-^ — a state in which all notion of indi- 

Thus llie well-known saying of Li-ITung-Chang, Viceroy of Tchili, 
and to-day the most popular man in China — “ A poison must be met with 
an anti-poison, and foreigners by rival-foreigners, pitting the one against 
the other.” 
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viduality is completely effaced. The Buddhist teaches that 
the highes^aim a man can bear in this life is to strive to 
extinguish every personal desire, sensation, ambition — in a 
woikI, to prepare himself for Nirvana, for non-existence. 

M^ahoinetanism, although in its fundamental formula of 
'^tnere is no God but God” proclaiming .the high principle 
of a single God as th(‘ absolute cause of all existence, has, 
at the same time, yielding to the idiosyncrasies and genius 
of its disciples, displayed an indulgence to the sensual side 
of man, and has shrewdly turned his (‘gotism to advantage 
in the doctrine of pred(\stination. At the same time it has 
laid down as an immutalde dogma the persecution of the 
infidel. 

Thus the two religl(ins are directly opposed in their 
tenets. Buddhism inculcatc^s asceticism as man’s highest 
merit during his tta^restrial life, and promises complete 
annihilation as his future reward. Mahometanism, on the 
contrary, |m;achcs a certain predestination for every man 
in this life, and in th<? future offers a paradise j)eo[)led with 
houris, \vher<^ sensual enjoyments shall flow^ like a river. 
The Buddhist is indifferent as regards persons of (jther 
beliefs; he acts solely by example and persuasion. Maho- 
metanism enjoins with fire and sword the adoration of the 
Prophet. It is this which forms the starting-point of the 
different influence e.x<'rcised on history by the two religions ; 
Mahometans, actuated by fanaticism, had at one time sub- 
dued nearly the whole historical world ; Buddhists as such 
have never once appeared in the arena of history. The 
one religion rcquii'es the sword and violence ; the other is 
one of benevolence, though at the same time, as far as 
regards the undermining of all energy, industry, and the 
better a.spirations of man, ‘not a less dangerous religion. 
Hence each has been similar in its action, though in 
different ways, to hinder progress ; Buddhism has shown 
itself a directly disintegrating element in the body politic ; 
Mahometanism, while doubtless in itself a bond of union, 
cementing together the various members of its body, 
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yet excludes all intellectual development beyond the limits 
of its own doctrines. 

Let u.s now pass to matters of a more i^recise natiire. 

1\'. IxSTAIin.ITV OF THF ChIX 1;>K PoWf-R. 

Thi; three districts of Central Asia, Mongolia, Kastern 
Turkestan with Djungaria, and Thil)et, are, as is well known, 
subject to China. Besides the troops and Government 
officials, Chinamen are found residing here as agricultural 
colonists and traders. I n no part are they in any considerable 
numbers, except in the Oases which lie along the northern 
foot of the Nan-Shan range, and which are cousiilered 
as forming part of the I lan-Su Province of China Proper. 
In the extra-China provinces we meet a settled Chinese 
population in any numbers only in the South-eastern 
portions of Mongolia. They are, however, commencing 
to settle in the Oases along the northern slope of the 
Tyan-Shan, especially in the Kulclja district. Chinese 
agriculturalists are also found in inconsiderable numbers in 
We.stern Djungaria, in the vicinity of the towns of Tchu- 
gutchak and Bulun-tokhoi, in North-wc;stern Mongolia, 
near Ulyasutay, and also in the districts surrounding Urga. 
Ivvcrywhere throughout Central Asia Chinese traders are 
to be met with and, though less mimercius, in the lately 
subdued province of Eastern Turkestan. 

The total number of Chinese inhabitants in Central Asia 
maybe taken approximately as from 170,000 to 200,000, 
but it must be borne in mind that any such e.stimate cannot 
be other than conjectural ; while if we include the Oases 
along the Nan-Shan, comparatively thickly populated as 
they are with Chinese, and also ‘to some e.xtent with Dun- 
gans, we shall have to raise the estimate considerably. 

Chinese rule was, as is well known, definitely extended 
over Central Asia during the sway of the present Tsing 
dynasty. Mongclia was subdued towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. She was allowed to retain her original 
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institutions, the sole difference being that the native autho- 
rities were subjected to the strict supervision of Chinese 
(Mantchu) officials nominated from l^ekln.’*' 'There in the 
i^\fi‘eign Office* are settled all matters relating to the country 
in question. In a few districts, bordering on China Proper, 
Chjnese institutions have been partially introduced.! The 
laws relating to the interior government of the Mongolian 
provinces (Klioshuns, Aimaks) have been drawn ii[) by the 
Chinese in a special code. The public affairs of each 
l>rincii»ality are regulated in annual diets, d'he Mongols 
pay no taxes to the Imperial Government; all that is re- 
<iuired of them is to support the local administration and to 
carry on the postal service. They have, in addition, to 
furnish the frontier guards, and in case of war to supply a 
qjecified contingent of mounted troops. 

With a view io consoUdating their authority over the 
semi-barbarous Nomads of Mongolia, the Chinese have 
adopted an extensive system of bribes which they practice 
with consideral.)le sueex'ss <311 the local native rulers and 
superior j)riesthood. 'To the first according to rank are 
allowed regular and very considerable salaries ; while, 
moncoxer, tlic ^longolian princes on tlie occasion of the 
iournex’s, obligatory on them every three or four years, to 
l\;kin with presents (horses, camels, Nc.), receive return 
presents of very jnuch higher value ; and finally every now 
and then the hand of a princess of the Imperial House is 
bestowed on one or other of the more im[)ortant among 
them. The favour of the Mongolian j>ricsthood, which, on 
account both of its numbers and the unbounded inllucnce 
it exercises over the populace, forms a very considerable 
power, is secured hy the Chinese by assuring to it to the 
full all its rights and priviieges, and also by the arraignment 
of Chinese officials before superior representatives of the 

■' Officials of this description, invested with greater or less arbitrary 
powers are found in the ’towns of Urga, Ulyasutay, [\obdo, Kalgan, 
Kuku-kholo and Sinin. 

f Such arc the provinces of Tchen^divFu, Tsakhar, and Iliii-khiia-tchen 
in South-east Mongolia. 
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Buddhist hierarchy of Chinese officials, with the not in- 
frequent result that the official in question is deposed from 
his office. 

With regard to the populace the Chinese make but little 
account ; on the contrary, while securing the suffrages of 
the princes and lamas as above described, they cx23loit the 
lower orders to the utmost extent. Very marked in their 
effects on the general jjfospcrity of the Mongols were the 
recent Chinese preparations for war with Russia regarding 
the Kuldja question. In addition to the military contingent 
which was demanded, and which, though not very large, 
they were obliged to equiji at their own cost, the Chinese 
also imjiosed ruinously heavy contributions both in money 
and kind on [the Nomads. The jiassagc to and fro of 
troops, necessitating the constant requisitioning of carriage 
and very often of provisions; .the trans^jort of military 
impedimenta across the desert ; the frequent journeyings 
hither and thither of Chinese officials * — all were made the 
occasion for extortion in one shai:)e or another. The last 
decade has moreover been marked in Mongolia by various 
calamities due to natural causes — now a summer of unusual 
drought, now a winter of unusual cold with heavy snow- 
falls — the result being evident in the large mortality among 
the flocks and herds. The above causes, coupled with 
oppressive and arbitrary exactions on the jiart of the 
Chinese, have everywhere been productive of a vast increase 
of misery among the Nomads. The great mass of the 
Mongols are exceedingly irritated against the Chinese, 
though, for the present, they are not in a position to give 
vent to their hatred. 

It was about the thirteenth century of our era H:hat 
China first extended her jsrotectorate over Thibet, widen- 
ing its limits on the accession of the present dynasty, and 

* Chinese officials travelling in Mongolia, not only pay no hire for 
horses or camels, but at each station they stop at the Mongols are obliged 
to furnish them with one or more sheep according to their rank, a certain 
sum of money as a rule being taken in lieu. ' 
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finally consolidating her power during last century. Since 
that time one or two Chinese (Alantchu) Residents have 
been usually nominated to Lhassa, who take cognizance of 
the. civil affaics of the entire country. In addition he 
' exercises a surveillance over the actions of the Dalai-Lama 
and liis eoi/frere the Teshu-Lama or Ikintchin-Prernbutcha, 
the latter of whom residi;s at Shigatze, and, as is well 
known, is the second dignitary in the Buddhist hierarchy. 
The Te;;hu Lama administers his own province of Tsan, 
while that of Id is immediately under the IJalai-Lama, who 
is also regarded as the political chief of 'I'liibet. 'I'o the 
west lies the province of Nari-Kkhorsum with a sparse 
nomadic population, the government of which is directeil 
from Lhassa; jind to the t;ast that of Kkham with 'I'cha- 
mu-to as its capital, whicli forms tlie n;sideni;e of the 
Khutukht, a high dignitary, to wdiom the Dalai-I.ama 
delegates the ailmiiiistralion of the province. Northern 
Thiljet presents nothing but a wild, uninhalnted desert. 

In addition to the Residents the Clnnese Co\'ernm(!nt 
also “ maintains in I'hibet a small detachment of troops, 
(Quartered in Lhassa and certain other points. The Chinese 
supremacy in I'liibet, however, rests for its principal 
support on cunning and clever utilization of the prestige of 
the Dalai-Lama. His election, although not avowedly so, 
rests entirely in the iiands of the Chinese, the same being 
officially confirmed from Pekin. 'I'he Thibetians pay no 
taxes to the Chinese, but their subjection receives expres- 
sion once in every three or five years in a ceremonial 
embassy which is dcsjiatched to Pekin with jirescnts for 
the emperor, receiving others in return, which latter, as a 
rule,*are of enhanced value. 

The pacific dispositioi^ of the Thibetians affords the 
Chinese sufficient grounds for calculating on the fair 
stability of their power in that country, while they use 
every means to keep 'the country isolated, and sedulously 
guard the Lama from the curious gaze of Europeans. 

Diametrically opposite are the conditions subsisting in 
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Kastcrn Turkestan, a province limitrophe with Russia, and 
which the Chinese conquered, along with Djungaria, about 
the commencement of the second half of last century. 
These two districts formed two provinces;'^ composing a 
single viceroyalty, at the head of which stood a Mantchu 
viceroy, who was invested with the highest powers, civil 
and military, the town of Ivuldja being his place of resi- 
dence ; the superior direction of affairs in the country being 
in the hands of Chinese officials, while the more immediate 
government of the population was in Eastern Turkestan 
left to the native Begs, the principal of whom were 
nominated by the Chinese authorities, subject to confirma- 
tion from Pekin. The organization of I )jungaria was 
military. The Nomad population of the liill districts were 
under the auth(wity of their own Bies, who were, in their 
turn, dependent on the Chinese. After tlie ilisorders and 
confusion preceding and accompanying the conquest, and 
the almost total e.xtermination of the Djungarians, this 
region was allowed an interval of repose extending to the 
year 1825, during which it partially recovered. In that 
year, howevt;r, troubles again arose, especially in Piastern 
Turkestan ; that unhappy country already so faniiliar with 
bloodshed and violence. These may be traced to the 
attempts on the part of th<i Khodjas f to restore their 
former authority, and to expel the Chinese. fhese dis- 
turbances continued with more or less varying fortune for 
both Chinese and Mussulmans up to the year i<S6o, causing 
a terrible amount of misery to the wretched inhabitants. 
In that year, however, the insurgent Dungans succeeded in 
finally overturning the Chinese power throughout nearly 
the whole of the transmural provinces of Western China. 
The Chinese were also annihilated in Western Turkestan, 
where an era of continual civil warfare set in. Now arose 

■' Tyaii Sh,in-Xan-].u (Eastern Turkestan), and Tyan-Shan-Pe-Lu 
(Djungavia). 

■r The former rulers of Eastern 'I’urkestan, claiming descent from 
M.ahomet. 
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the suprcmac}’' of Yakiib-Bcj^, a power that owed its origin 
and its maintenance solely to the brilliant personal <pialitles 
and indom* talkie character of that celebrated leader. On 
his death, which there .se.ems strong grounds for believing 
was brought about by violent means,* there at once com- 
menced a .struggle between the legitimate heir to the 
throne of Kashg.ir, Bik-kuli-Beg, Yakub-Beg’s eldest son, 
and llakini-Khan-Tyura, Governor of Aksu and Nyaz- 
Beg, Govairnor of Khotan. INleantime tht; Chinese, who 
had nxently successfully reasserted their authority over 
the insurgent Han-Su districts, and had possessed them- 
selves of Manas and Urumtchi, the two most imj^ortant 
Dungan towns in the cis-Tyan-Shan country', taking 
acK’antage of the internal troubles in Kasu.Tn d’urkestan, 
had overrun the whoUr country up to Kashgar itself with- 
out opposition. Bik-kuli-Heg, who h;ul succeeded in 
dt.-featiiU’" his rivals, found Irimself forced to seek refuge in 
Ivus^iaii territory ; and thus the cj^hcincral emj>ir(‘, created 
by the ^lorii^s of ^ akub-lie^;, crumbled to pieces. 

Ilavinj^' thus witli quite unlookedddr succc:ss occupied 
Eastern I'lirkestan, th(t Chinese formed of it as before a 
special province, whicli, tot^ether with two others dli and 
Tarabaqatay— to the north of tlie Ty an -Shan, composed 
th'C so-called Kew lane (Shin-Ojang). Its administrative 
centre is fixed at the town of LVumtehi. where tlie Chinese 
viceroy resides : in whose hands lie the chief military and 
civil authority. ‘ 

' AVc were rc‘[)catcdly assured by natives of Kastern 'I'urkcstan tliat 
Valaib-be,^ was ])oisuned in May. 1S77, by Xyaz-Khaii, (iovenaa* of 
Khotan, who luul been bribed for the purpose In* the ('luncsc. 

t A decree of the Imperial (.h>verninent, towards the close of 18S4, 
directed the formation of the whole of the cis-Tyan-Sluin country into a 
single f)rovince, to be denominated the nineteenth, under tlte title of Han-Su 
Sin-'rzyan-Shen, with Urumtchi at administrative centre. The following 
districts were to form part of the same : -Eastern 'rurkestan and tlie dis- 
tri(.‘ts of Kara.shar, Urumtchi, Ikarkul, ami Kami. As governor of this new 
region was nominated I.yu-D/un-Tan, the official cliarged ^silhthe adminis- 
tration of the New Fane. Apparently the question as to the other two 
provinces of tlie New Line, Hi and Taiabogatay, has not yet been, 
decided. 
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The two northern provinces — thatis, Hi and Tarabagatay 
— the settled population of which consists of Tarantches, 
Sarts, Chinese, Mantchus, and Dungans, with a nomad 
population of Kirgiz, Torgouts, Tchakhars, and the 
remnant of the Djungars, have a military organization. 
A civil administration, organized on the lines of that 
obtaining in the interior provinces of China, has recently 
been introduced in Eastern Turkestan. The whole region 
is divided into eight circles, of which the four eastern ones 
— Karashar, Kutcha, Ak-Su, and Utch-Turfan — form one 
district ; while the western circles of Kashgar, Yangi- 
l lissar, Yarkaml, and Khotan, form another. The govern- 
ment of the districts is {intrusted to Daotays. * The one 
in charge of the eastern circles resides at Ak-Su : the other, 
to whom are confided the western, at Kashgar. • I'his 
latter official has, in addition, control over the foreign trade 
of Eastern I'urkcstan. 

At the head of the sub-districts and circles are «aIso 
Chine.se officials, under whose orders are the local Mussul- 
man administration. The more important among them, 
the Hakim- Begs (heads of sub-districts) at the present day 
systematically shirk their duties, and thus, the sole medium 
existing between the Chinese authorities and the population 
at large consists of minor native officials who receive no 
sort of remuneration from the Imperial Government, and 
interpreters drawn from Mussulmans who have become 
more or less naturalized as Chinamen, f These, in common 
with the ignorant, rapacious Chim^se officials, have suc- 
ceeded in effacing even the shadow of either justice or 
legality in their dealings with the people under their 
power. It is certainly true that the* latter have.the Maho- 
metan Shari’at to appeal to, but this is now little better 

Or "r«TGtals. 'I’hey arc invested with certain, albeit somewhat nominal, 
powers over the troops. 

I The Chinese have recently founded schools in ibastern Turkestan for. 
boys of Mussulman parentage, who are there educated and brought up as 
Chinamen, d'he interpreters there formed are all more or less renegades of 
the most venal description. 
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liiaa a dead letUa", a mask, ia fact, for conccaliag tlie most 
arbitrary abuse of power aad coateaipt of law aad justice. 

The coaditioa of the couatry as regards taxalioa was ao 
better. While, with a view to assuring their somewhat 
d(')ubtful loyalty, the Nomad Kirgiz mouataineers have 
])ef a /:omiJetely exempted by the Chinese fr<.)m all taxation, 
such obligations of service aad labour as they had being 
snjall and unimportant, the settled agricultural population 
of Kastera Turkestan, on the other hand, bear the full 
burden of the territorial imposts. These imposts are paid 
ia kind, though sometimes a money equivalent is taken. 
The basis on which the amount of each contribution is 
calculated is not, how(iver, as might be supposed, the yield 
of each se[>arate yearly harvest, but the absolute quantity 
of ground in possession (whether under cultivation or not 
makes no dilference). 'Fliis is valued according to a cer- 
tain fixed normal rate (a v'ery high one), the standard of 
valuation being thus not quality, but (juantity. Persons 
unpossessed of rc;al or landed property, as also traders, pay 
nothing whatever to the exchequer. The agricultural 
class, in addition to the above imposts, are obliged to pro- 
vide the n<.'ce,ssary labour for State works, to furnish trans- 
port, and to maintain Djigits (mounted horsemen) for the 
public service, jji^st, etc. In these matters, as well as in 
the collection of ta'cs, the pressure of the burdens them- 
selves is frequently much enhanced by the tyranny and 
rapacity of the officials and interpreters, ibnally, the sole 
indirect tax e.xisting in Eastern Turkestan — that known as 
the badj — an ad valoretn duty of 10 per cent, on all cattle 
sold, was last year extended by the Chinese to every article 
of sale in the bazaars. Thus a new burden was laid on 
the agricultural class, wdio even without it were already 
paying in taxes, bribes, and other extortions, at least 50 
per cent, of their income, while, moreover, the general 
bearing of the Chinese. towards the natives is one of undis- 
guised contempt. In a word, in Eastern Turkestan it 
would seem as if it were the set purpose of the Chinese, by 
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depriving the native population of all chance of ever 
settling down, to render impossible the consolidation of 
their own power. In addition to the causes above, set 
forth, religiou.s hatred, and very probably the secret intrigues 
of the former [)retenders to the throne, tend not a little to , 
incite the population against their oppressors. 7'he discon- 
tent of all classes of the community is growing with each 
day, and but a small spark, dexterously applied, is needed 
for a general explosion of the accumulated exasperation. 

It is thus evident that the po.sition of the Chinese both 
in Mongolia, and especially in Eastern Turkestan, is one ol 
extreme shakiness. Being incompetent to attach to them- 
selves foreign nationalities by the pacific measures of culture 
and assimilation, the Chinese are obliged to rest their 
supremacy exclusiv’ely on a policy at once of cunning and 
extreme egotism, and on their military strength, W'e shall 
di.scu.ss this latter point later,' and will now pass to the con- 
sideration of our (/.<•,, Russia’s) position in this same Ce.ntral 
Asia. 


V. Ru.s.sia’s Prestk.k. 

In the course of all four of my travttls through this 
country, I ha\'e had continually brought before me the very 
deep sympathy and respect which the Russian name enjoj s 
everywhere among the native.s, with the exception, indeed, 
of Thibet, where we are but little known. Amonerst the 
other nationalities the attraction exercised by Russia is 
most remarkable. The Nomad Mongols, the Dungans, i.c.. 
the Mussulman Chinese, and the inhabitants of Eastern 
Turkestan, especially the latter, are all more or less pos- 
sessed with the idea of becoming subjects of the White 
Tzar, whose name, equally wfth that of the Dalai-Lama, 
appears in the eyes of the Asiatic masses as surrounded 
with a halo of mystic might. These poor Asiatics look to 
advance of the Russian power with the firm conviction 
the mo**-® ^tlvent is synonymous with the commencement of a 
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happier era, a life of greater security for themselves.* This 
nanarkable; and, viewed in conjunction with tlie fact that 
never at any period has any person played the ro/e of 
Russian agitator among the population of Ctmtral Asia, 
very important circumstance*, has been brought about solely 
in the ordinaiy course of events. The insupportable yoke 
oi China on tlu! one side, and the renown of tl\e humane 
manner in which we (Russians) treat the natives of our 
Asiatic possessions — -these are th(‘ primar)' causes of the 
good name we bear in the depths of the* Asiatic deserts. 
The acquisition by us of Turkestan, and the introduction 
as far as j>ossible of justice and fair[)lay into regions but 
latctly the sc(nie‘ of the most unbridled tyranny, have in an 
especial degree tended to j)roduce this result. It is not 
diiVicult of comprehension tliat the inhabitants of Chinese 
Turkestan, closely coniu:cted as they arti by race, languagt!, 
and religion with our own 'rurkestanis, but ground down by 
Chinese (.)ppr(‘ssion, have the strongest inducements lor 
striving after the same lia[)py lot. Then tlu* Abmgols, 
es[;ecial]y tliose of tlie north, who ha\'e alrc‘ady long been 
accjuainted with the Russians from the- side of Siberia, are 
similarl)', under the impulst! of the Iawl(.!::»s and arbitrary ruk^ 
of the Chiiu.*se, gravitating towards Russia. Finally, the 
IJungaais, d{.>tled s[)()radically^ over tlic oases of Central 
Asia, anil who liavc: in like manner recently^ ex[)erienc(.‘tl the 
full mercilessness of Chinese brutality, and are even now 
still terribly ground down, long for the arrival of the 
Russians as their liberators from the sairu.* people. 

Not to leave the reader merely the expression of my 
own oi)inion to form his conclusions from, I adduce here 
certain facts corroborative of what I have said. 

In tlie preceding pages nlention was made of the pitiable 
condition of Eastern Turkestan under Chinese rule. Crying 
injustice, espionage, rapacity, grinding taxation, tyranny of 

' A fact corroborative of the a]>ove is the recent wholesale emigration 
into Russian territory of TaranUhes from the district of Kuldja, ceded 
by the Russian Government to China. 

28 
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officials — in a word, entire absence of all ideas of legality 
in all administrative or judicial matters — such are the lead- 
ing charact(!ristlcs of the Chinese rule. Neither are the 
2)ersons nor the pro[)crty of the natives secuna No one 
can say what the morrow will bring forth. Ignorant 
Chin(!S('. officials with their inter[)reters, drawn from 
amongst n^nc'gade Mussulmans, give* completes licence to 
their tyrannical I’^ropensities, rapacity, and bcestial ])assi(.)ns. 
I'urthcr, tlu*. In the country of Chinese troops, far 

from tending to its 2)acirication, has resulted in the continual 
spoliation c^f the [ocopki, and the infliction on them of every 
si:)ecl(*s of oi>pression. We ourselvtcs witnesscal scenccs of 
opl)ressIon that mad(! our very blood boil ; such, for 
example', as thc! scaVAire l)y the* Chin(*sfc (.)fficiais, nay, l)y 
their servants even, of a man’s remaining beast, or whaL(j\ c:r 
2)ossessIon of liis the takca* might fancy, wives and 
daughter's violat(‘d almost berfore the eyes of thca'r [parents 
and relations, women subj(‘ctcd to corporal punish mcmt, 
open robbery on the ].)art of th<^ soldi(!rs, &:c., <S:c. At the 
same* time, the agricultural community was weighed down 
by an (*xorbitant taxation, which was mercilessly exacted to 
the last farthing. 

It Is not wonderful that, howev(!r mild the character of 
the natives of hhastcirn Turkestan, it is Imj^ossible that he 
can reconcile himself to such a condition. Kvery class of 
the jjopulation Iuac is imbued with a fierce hatred of the 
Chinese, Avomen even on more than one occasion In our 
l^rescmce bitterly n'j^roaching their husbands and brothers 
for their pusillanimous behaviour towards their tormentors. 
The elements of insurrection teem on all sides in Eastern 
Turkestan, but as more than one native said to us, there 
is no head, none to lead.” In form(*r times such Avas 
fiu'thcoming from the neighbouring Khanate of Kokand, 
but that is noAV a Russian dependency. At the same time, 
the isolated character of the various oases of Eastern 
Turkestan, both from a ge,ogra[)hical and a political point 
of view, offers to the unhappy natives, even in the event of 
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the fulli.'St sueeess attending a rev'ok, or in otlna' words, t!ie 
crttirMalion of tin; Cdiincse, lh('. not very chet'rin^- 
prospect of tlie. dcsj^ofic n:lo of this or that political adven- 
turer, with t!u' n'ecessarily concomitant civil wars — in a word, 
the same nauseous dishes, the seasonine' alone bcin!>' slisditlv 
nlttU'Ctl. Thrt>ii</h the inoiinilul mists nf :i eliaelic present, 

« o * 

and a iv^t hass ri(Vijded future., ilvere y‘‘t ont' ray of hope ~ 
]\ussia ! This is :il! tli(‘ mon' ])()\V(‘rfnl fnjin the. Iiviia:;' 
example, ])'rore tladr taars, of Kussian 'Turkestan, 

wluMX'. in :in ineredil )ly "diorl perit>d Rus.sian ni!{^ has j)ihn(sl 
a snia.' ple.dee. of pract‘ an.d {)n)spfa'ily. 'I'his, then, 
is tlie lasason \v!pv in hkastcaai Tiirkedlan. in (n-ery town .iiit! 
(.‘Very oasi‘e tl\e. inliabilanls are «‘V(.a* da)’ cand nipTl dtaaS’ 
ine imams lor 1»' ia)mlm.^- Ixnssian snl)jer(s. At (‘Vt:r\' sP^p 
durine' m\' recent journev I rei'eivet] e\i(lene(‘ of this. 
JsveryVvdiei'e, in sjdt(t of f'hiwe.^a* ]>rohihiLion, th<MnIiahilaiUs 

of the oase.s of Tkislern 'i'urke-stan strove! to Ik‘ of sta*vice 

♦ 

to us in some way or anotlier; e.vtsrywhere. who: w<! lassdvasl 
as hon(.)un‘d, w<.‘K'omt! L>u<\sts : wliilt!, at ih(t s.im(.!time, iIk')-' 
op(.‘ail\' (!Xp;*e''‘. .ed their h<itr<*d of iht! (diimsse and their 
sincere* desiia* to place t h.einsel v<‘s under tla* sca'ptre of the 
White*. T/ar. In soim! [)laefs this was carricAl to iIk! extent 
of the Mn.ssulman <‘ld(‘rs I;eseeclrlne* me* tiu!n and tliere to 
issiu! an <a'dt*r for th<‘ immediate « -x termination of tlie 
Chinc'se ! Wdth regard to onr journe.y th(‘S(! same Mussul - 
mans used to sa)', “ The White d'/ar is now c^oine- to take 
ns under his protec tirin ; m fact, lln-\' C(.)nsidered tins (!V<‘ait 
as the fulfilnamt e'f tlie protjhecy, ver\’ \vid< ]y s]>n!ad throufdi 
kkistcru ddirk(.cslan, of some, saint to iho < I'Vect that in tlie 
near fiitun* the Russians would ('onnucr lliis (ountry, “You 
have merely to Idow, and ihes'e would not be a Chinaman 
left here/' the nati'ses uscA to say to us. ‘‘The Russians 
would hav.e lait little h;ditin4 to do,” tlu:y used to add; *Ave 
will rise to a imm, and (.)urs(dves aimlhikite ran oj)prcssorsi, 
provided only that we ho not left to onr fate afterwards.” ^ 

Thi-s fear i.s due to the f.iet of the rctrofxesion of Kiildja hy the 
Russians to the Ctuiicsc. out of which bloodless acquisition the latter have 
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The nomadic population of Eastern Turkestan, tlie 
Kirgiz, who inhabit the mountains forming the western 
boundary of the Tarim valley, arc, according to persons 
specially acquainted with these tribes, more! indififereiiL to 
the Chinese rule, as they are exempted from the payment 
of taxes, and in general enjoy a much larger amount of 
freedom ; l.)ut even these tribes would hardly side actively 
with the Chinese!. It Is far more probable that in the event 
of war they would make the most of the opportunity for 
plunder, i)erfectly Indifferent as to who the ol)ject of their 
depredations might be, and yielding to thc! force of circum- 
stances, would be cpilte ready to exchange their condition 
of subjection to Clilna for a similar position as regards 
Russia. ‘ 

Like thc Eastern Turk(!stanis the Lungans, 1 who 
are mc!t with sporadically both in thc: oases of Central 
Asia and the provinces of China Proper, especially in 
those of llan-Su and Shan-Si,^ are animateel l.)y hatred 
of the Chinese, a hatred primarily due: to rcdiglous causes, 


])ccn shrewd enougli to make great capital, assuring the iiatives of Central 
Asia that the Russians are so poor and avaric ious as to always sell bac k 
llieir coiKiiiesls for gold. 

Of course, for tlie wild, untamed Nomads the firm rule of Russia 
would he much less pleasant than the weak rule of China. Rven no>v 
our Kara- Kirgiz Nomads of tlie d'yan-Sluiii, remembering their former 
raids, have a drinking song, “Oh, Russian giant, thou liasL lied our hands; 
but loose tliem, tliough, for a lime.” 

t Regarding the origin of the ].)ungans, or, as tlicy arc called by the 
Chinese, the Khoi-Khoi, nothing is known for certain. Some Orientalists 
derive them from the Uigurs, who at one j.'criod held supremacy over a 
considcralile portion of Central Asia. 'The Dungans themselves arc 
inclined to declare their descent from the Arabs. All Dungans are 
Mahvimetans. 'Their language is Chinese. At thc jiresent day, however, 
the type seems externally to be nearly identical with thc Chinese, but they 
arc mucli more honest and energetic than thc latter, and in general a better 
race. 

X Tliore are besides largo numbers of ^lahometans in Shan-Si, Tchili, 
Vunnan and part of Sitchnan. In Tekin itself they number as many as 
twenty thousand families. There is a sprinkling cf Mahometans also in 
thc Eastern Provinces t)f China. There is, however, no means of getting at 
thc total number of ^Mussulmans throughout thc empire. It is believed 
that in Northern China alone there are as many as four millions. 
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but, in the second place, to the lawlessness and tyranny 
of the Chinese adnrinistratlon. * This hatred is specially 
noticeable amongst the Dungans living on the oases along 
the^ rvan-Shari (Shiho, Ivlanas^ Uruiiitchi, &c.) and tlic 
• Nan-Shan (Su-Tchovv, I lau-Tcliow, &c.), as well as 
llirou^^houl* Han Su. On more than one occasion while 
travelling in thci vicinity of the town of Sinin, a large 
portion of the population of which is iMahonictan, we heard 
bitter complaints of the unendurable yoke of the Chinese. 
For the Dunoans, wealcened as they have been by the 
recent prolonged struggle, accom[)anied a.s it was in places 
witli wholfisale massacres, to free themselves from this yoke 
without external aid is absolutely impossible. Any attempt 
in this direction coukl but result in increased misery. 
These consideraticjns are sulTicient to explain why the I)un- 
gans look towards Russia as their future deliverer, or, at 
least, as their allv in tlie coming struggle with the Chinese. 
It nmy, without hesitation, be affirmed that in. a war with 
CWvna we rhovhd hnd (nir most reViable cham[)i(!)ns amongst 
the Dungatv^. ReptsUjally Dungans have* rusked us, “Arc: 
the Russians soon going to light tlie Cliiiiese.'^" adeling, 
“Onb’ let a single soluia of Russians arrive, and vve* will 
rise to a man against tlie Chinese," Similar exjn'essions 
we used to Jiear from the ISIussuIman s(.)ldiery, who form a 
by no means iricnnskleral>le portion of the Chinese forcc:s 
in l^astern Turkestan. It is highly pi'obabk: that a similar 
sympathy, though perhaps less intense, exists towards 
us in the Northern Provinces of China amongst the local 
Mahometan population. rhough tlieir cojidition is better, 
still the same religious fauriticism, coupled with a certain 
sympathy for the suffering.-i of their co-roligionists of the 
West, renders these Mahc>metans the secret enemies of 
China. 

This is cspccid-lly tlie case since the .supi)rc.jsion of the recent 
Mahometan rising. Prior to it the position of Mahometans in China was 
much better. Nevertheless, during the last tlu'ce centuries there have been 
no less than three serious revolts agaiiist the Chinese, \[ a ., at the time of 
the fall of the Ming dynasty, then a hundred years later, and again a 
hundred years later, during (Air own time. 
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'I'he Mongols, especially the more Northern, are already, 
as rronti(;r neighbours, well acquainted with thy Russians, 
and, whiles animated with no very special love for the 
Chinese, are favourably disposed towards in'?. This may be 
to a great (extent ascribed to the circumstance that the * 
Chinese, while, as before described, endc;avohring' by a 
system of exemptions, &c., to gain ov(;r to their side' the 
local chit;fs and priesthood, completely ignore the remainder 
of the population. Thus the latter labour under a double 
yoke, to wit that of the Chinese authorities and that of 
tlseir own chieftains, in addition to which all the; various 
exactions ol the priesthood have to be; satislied. 

It is true that as regards this last j)oint, tin-. Nomads, .as 
becoimxs true liuddhists, make; no complaints ; but they 
are. far from vit;wing with the s.ime indifference Chine.se 
snpremacy and Chinese tyranny. This is all the more so 
as the memory of their former independc;ncc; and deeds of 
de.rring-do is by no means yet extinct among the Mongc-'ls ; ’■ 
while at the same; time the restless spirit of the: Nomad is 
evi;r longing for change. C.)n the oth(.;r hand, the Nomads 
instinctively recognize tlu.; fact that their t:xistence as a 
sei)arate iude[H;ndent. State is no longer possible, and that they 
must submit to one or other of their powerful neighbours. 
I'he expc'.rience they h;ive already gained of the evils atten- 
dant on Chiue.s<.; supremacy has caused the Mongols to 
gravitate towards Russia, choosing as it wert; the lesser of 
two evils, as they hope to find under the sceptre of the White 
'Pzar, who presents himself to their imaginations almost as 
a demi-god, a milder and juster rule. Such at least is the 
case amongst the Northern IVIongols, that is, amongst the 
Khalkhas.f As regards the Southern Mongols, the 

I.egends of this dc.scription arc by no means uncommon in Mongoli.a, 
amongst which may be cited the forthcoming resurrection of Tchingiz- 
Khnn. 

I During my journey across the Cobi, from tlic Ala-Shan to Urga, in 
the autumn of iS8o, when China was preparing to go to war with Russia 
on the Kuldja question, I was continually told by Khalkas Mongols that 
they had no intention of fighting with the Russians, but that, as soon as 
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Alashaiiis, Siinites, Urots, Tumyts, Tchakhars, &c., on 
account ol thta'r irreater assimilation with the Chinese and 
ihc^ir greater distance from our frontier, they are, I think, 
wholly' indillcrcnl as regards ourselves and the Chinese, 
•and in the event of a collision between ourselves and the 
latter, *thc:ynvniikl side Avith the victorious party. 


VI. dhn-: Ciiim:s1‘: Armv. 

1 shall now say a few words regarding the Chinese troops, 
whom during my travels I had frciquent opja)rtLinilicts of 
scRMiig, not on parade or the drilbground, but under the 
evc-ryday conditions of their ordinary life, and hence, so to 
speak, in a state ot nature unadorned with any artificial 
embelllsliments. 

I will at once state that the reports regarding the Chinese 
Army, :ind th(‘ majority of the stories we hear of the rapid 
strides tliat it is making in the militarv art, arc', more or less 
csxaggcu'atc'd. ' Ignorance! of the Chinc:s(! language, on the 
part of mililar)' men, thc! exclusivc!nc!ss of the Chinc'se them- 
selves, their skill in gulling the hated foreigner, and, finally, 
the fact that all re].)orts rc.'garding the ChIiU!se Arm\' that 
reach us have at the liest l)een liltercrd through the hands of 
ICnropean instructors, Avho arc intm'c*sted [parties and cer- 
tainly not iini)artia1, s.ich arc thc! data on whicl'i I base my 
opinion. It is true that China now possesses gnn, small- 
arm, and gunpowder factories at the head of whicli arc* 
European supc'.rinlendents ; that her coasts arc fortified, and 
that she has at her dis]_)Osa! a steam and iron-clad feet : 

war should he dc< larod, tl'icy would come over to our side. Some were 
even ])rcparing to transfer their iierds to thc north of laga, feeling ('on- 
fidcnt that \vc sliould shortly take possession of this, the sacred city of the 
Mongols. 

'they are moreover exceedingly confused, and in some c'ases directly 
contradictor)', I’hc cause of this is the entire absence of any single guiding 
influence or any general plan in the military reforms undertaken in China. 
Kach resolution bears unmistakably the impress of individuals or their 
party. Thc result is an abundance of excellent projects, Init an entire want 
of intelligence in their execution. 
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but in the majority of cases a low standard of mcxhocrity is 
all that they have succeeded in attaining- to.* Moreover, it 
^must be remembered that the exclusive development of the 
technical side of the military art is by no means synonymous 
with progress in the warlike qualities of the individual, 
soldier. The latter is the one fundamental ^element on 
which is built up the whole spirit of an army, on which 
depends its greater or less capacity for opposing an enemy. 
In the natural bravery of the soldi(a% his powers of endurance 
.and discipline, lie the. seeds of victory. With the Chinese 
soldier these elements arc largely and often entirely 
wanting,! for every Chinaman is by nature pusillanimous, 
more attached than any other nationality to a (piiet life and 
the domestic hearth, physically weaker than the Iuirop(^an, 
and possessed by an cwtreme egotism which renders him 
p(!rfectly incapable of submitting to a rigorous discipliIK^ 
The Chinese Army is recruited in two ways, (a) as a caste, 
i.e., sons following their father s profession, or (I?) by ordinary 
enlistment,;: the former system ruling ordinarily amongst 

In Colonel LohcYs /(r/i;rs/fenW//e liber die Veri'indentnie^rn und Fort- 
Siiiritic itn Alilitiir'ioeseu^ iox i<S85, we read; “ d’lie artillery ainniuniuon 
turned out by the Chinese is very unsatisf^irtory. The (oast defences (on 
the Mini; and o])posite Kelurii;) proved themselves during the recent war 
vrith the French to be in no case up to the mark. During the I'onkin 
expedition, the Chinese ileet faileil even more than the army to answer the 
expectations that had been formed of it.'’ This information is all the more 
valuable as emanating from a ('icrman source, when, as is notorious, ])y hir 
the largest contingent of fhiropean instructors with the Chinese army con- 
sists of Germans. 

i The Chinese soldier is of quarrelsome disposition, and sometimes 
shows an indiflerence to death, but he is not l)rave in the sense of the active 
display of this quality. 

! As is well known, the Chino.se Army is composed of two grand 
divisions, the Mantchu troops and the National troops. The former con- 
sist of the descendants of those conquerors (Mantchus with an admixture 
of Mongols and Chinese) who, in the iViiddle of the seventeenth century, 
raised the present ruling Tsing dynasty to the throne. As a reward they 
were assigned lands in Pekin and other portions (at present in ten provinces) 
of the empire ; and the military profession was made hereditary, the very 
lowest official ranks being included. These military colonists, who to this 
day form the cliief support of the throne, are divided into eight flags or 
corps, each under its own commander, and can place in the field, according 
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the dregs of the population. The result is that, in the vast 
majority of cases, as men they offel' no moral guarantee 
whatever. 

The officers, from those in the highest ranks to the 
lowest, ap[)ear in no better light. One and all, they arc; 
guiltless cjf any sort of military training. ‘ In the majority 

to their noniiniil o.stahlishn’icnts (in rcnlily, howeviT, niuoli less) 230,000 
men. 'I'hc National Army ('onsists of the (hoon Mngs (Lu-iiA, and some 
separately recruited tictachment.s (Vun). ]>oth are drawn from thoCliine.se 
proper, while the latter are mere meiT onarie.s, violent measures being often 
necessary to recruit their ranks. In conhuinity with the territorial division 
of the empire in eighteen provinces, the Oeen fdngs arc ilividetl into 
eighteen t'orps, each of which is under the absolute orders of the local 
Govcrnor-Cieneral or CovtTnor. During peace time they carry on the 
XJolice and postal duties. 'Their nominal establishment is 650,000 ; but in 
all probability thi.s is far loo high an estimate. 

'The specially recruited bodies, the 17 ///, are only raised in emergencies. 
They constitute an innovation dating from the ])eriod of the 'Taeping levolt. 
'Tiieir present numbers may be pia('ed at about 100,000 men. 'Togetlier 
with the lerrilorial Green Flug.s, they constitute the principal ( ontingent of 
the Cdiinese fon'cs, as at ju'csent undergoing re-organization. Finally, 
belonging to the (diincse Army must be included contingents of Aiongol 
t'avalry and other foreigners. These irregulars are siij>j;osed to number 
more than 200,000 men, but, as a matter of fact, hardly reach one-tiauh 
of that figure. 

A popular (’hiiiese jiroverb says : “ Good iron is not made inlf) nail.s ; 
honest men do not become soldiers.’’ 

ATilitary training, jiropeiiy so called, is absolutely non-cxislcnt in 
(diina. The classical military works wh.ich to this day form the basis of 
the art of war, as unaerstofid in China, date from iho mo.st remote 
antiquity, being more than three thousand years old. Sim-d/e’s writings 
arc looked on as the standard authority. In his work, side by side with 
sound maxims regarding the art of war, we meet with llie naivcst counsels, 
a.s, for example,''/* Induce your enemy to commit shameful acts;” ‘‘ Main- 
tain relations with all the libertines in his <'amp ; ” “ S[)read in the earn}) 
of the enemy voIii])tuou.s musical airs so a.s to .soften his heart;” ^‘Ob- 
serve with the li[)s, speak with the eyes ; ” ‘‘ Fixecute without any mercy 
any one who betrays the plan of the cami)aign, as also any to whom his 
secret may become known ; the latter are not guilty, init they may become 
so,” ^c. In general, a<aK>rding to Chinc.se notions, cunning and 

deceit are of much more account in the art of war than warlike deeds and 
actions, and hence the leader before all must be a diplomatist. F"or the 
rest some rules and maxims of war have been translated from the German 
into Chinese, of wliich in all jnobability the Chinese were utterly ignorant ; 
at the same time, for the proper appreciation of the same, some corre- 
sponding preliminary training is neccs.sary, and of this there is none. 
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of ciiscs they are arrant ignoramuses/ while moreover as 
commanders they are peculiarly fitted to corrupt the moral 
side of their subordinates, certainly not to elevate it. A 
universal addiction to opium smoking, plundering both 
llu: State and tiic private soldier, a life of debauchery, a 
complete indifference to duty — such are the chief (pialities 
that characterize the most junior as well as the most senior 
otric(n's of the Chinesi; Army. d'he discharge of the 
highest military offices is also not infrequently entrusted 
to persons drawn from the ranks of the Civil Governmemt. j- 
As regards the European instructors, who of late have 
shown such zeal in joining the Chinese Army — of course, 
in the first place, with a view to their own personal profit — 
their exertions, in view of the causes above set forth, will 
hardly be crowned with any substantial measure of suc- 
cess.; - d'his is all the more likely to be the case, as the 

■■ lG)r admission to the rank of officer young men, whcnsc names have 
been subiniUcd as candidates, are obliged to pass an c\amination»» in 
arclicry, fencing witli sword.s, and the lifting of weights ; no other kind of 
knowledge is rcfpiired. Those who acapiit themselves su( cessfully in three 
such examinations — viz., in the 'Jownship, the I lislrict 'I'tnvn, and the 
I’rovinc'ial 'I'own - obtain tlic desired title. Tliose wlio principally dis- 
tinguish themselves are sent om c in every three years Uj l^ckin, where, 
in i)rcsencc of the Imperial Court, they sustain a sfinilfir competition 
(juarhying them for staff duties. Tia)m naval ofliccrs, in lieu of any 
aktpiaiiuance with the special subjects of their [)rofe.ssion, all that is 
rc(piircd is skill in the use of the bow, A few years ago a military school 
was founded at fekin for the instruction of officers, and at Tientsin 
schools of gunnery and musketry. Ikit, according to the report of one 
of tlic hairopeaii officers in the Chinese service, Avho recently inspected 
these schools, ‘Hhe desired results had not been attained.'’ 

t 'This is done in view of the fact that in China for the attainment of 
civil rank a certain standard of education is obligatory, while for an 
officer all that is required is agility and [ihysical strength. Hence the 
Cliinese roncUide that the civil officials have read more and know more 
about war than the military officers. 

W hen, after thirteen years of absence, that eminent vanquisher of 
the 'I’aepings, the ibnglishman Cordon, recently slain at Khartum, was 
a second time invited in iSSo to Tekin to give his advice regarding war 
with us on the Kuldja question, he underwent a considerable amount of 
disillusion regarding the progress attained, especially in relation to the 
reliability of what he had read and lieard on the subject. In fact. Cordon 
met “ the same Chinaman as of yore, covered only Avith a thin superficial 
coatime of veneer.” 
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Cliincse will only put up with these instrucUn-s teiuporarily, 
viewing them at best as a necessary evil, their sole object 
in suffering them at all being to secure themselves against 
these' same forei<rners. 

In addition to the above*, facts it must be noticed that 
poHfical considerations rende*r it impossible for the present 
Mhntchu Government, which maintains its su[)remacy in 
China solely by iiK^ans of force and cunninj^', to develop 
to any considerable extent the National Army, and thus 
])ossibly to create a dang(M*ous coimtca^poise to itseli, ' 
while, finally, it is notorious that in China the military 
profession is an object of contempt to all classes of 
soca\‘ty. 

7'hus tliree yrc'.at factors — the natural ina[>titiide oi 
the people for war, popular traditions, and the eg'otistical 
views of tile (Government —raise an insn[)erab](* barrier 

to any real military pnyi^ress in China, t l break down 

• 

'I'liiis in JS67, iinincdiatLly on the suppression of the laeping revolt, 
(Gordon’s h^rce of si^ine Ihe ihousaiid men, ainongsl whom were sevenil 
hundred foreigners, was dis])anded. Again, in rSji, Li Hung (.'hang and 
d'so-'l'sung d’ang, tlie most capable (d' the ( 'hinesc i;eiiLrals, proposed 
to c'ora.eiit rate the territorial <. or[>s in one ])Owerful force near i'ekin. The 
(.lovernmcnl, however, took fright at the measure, and insisted on pre- 
serving the old dislocation. 

I At [)resent the only poitioir of tlie army tiiat lias undergone any 
serious l e- organization is I a-I Iimg-(diangfs so c'allcJ “’]\Iod<“l (.'orps,” wln’ch 
is (jiiarleretl in camps dislribulcd between 'rientsin and the sea coast. 
.Lrussian regulations iiave been iiilroduced in this cor[)S. The Infantry 
ihe-arms are of the most mouern systems. The Artillery, i>otl» fuld and 
in(.)untain, is armed witli Kru])p breech-loaders, d’hc (.'a\alry, however, 
except in so far as its armament is concerned, is still in its [u-istine con- 
dition, nothing beyond acro])atic; tricks being rc(iuired of il. 'I'liere are 
no Jviginecrs. 

Other portions of the Chine.se forces, whicli, tliougli not re-organized, 
possess arms of modern pattein (Winchesters, Remingtons, Ibnliekls, 
Sniders, ^^ausers, Albinis, TTotOikisses, CI)assc]>bts, Ac.)^ are (luarteretl 
in Lekin, Mantchuria, the }irin?:ipal maritime districts, and other |)oints of 
importance in the empire, and also on the New Line. 'Oie numcri('al 
.strength of tliese forces is nut known. Tn any case, howc'ver, it must be 
incomj)arably les.^ than tbdt of the old troops, tlie former training and 
equitiment of which has suffered no chang^e. I Vjr the rest even amongst 
these ‘‘modern troops*^ the ancient customs are still keid up — witness 
archery, the iwactice of which is still obligatory. It sometimes happens 
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sucli weighty obstacles, especially w’ithin a short space 
of time, is not merely a difficult undertaking, but abso- 
lutely impossible. The path of progress is everywhere 
strewn witli difficulties, and in China it seems more than 
likely that its onward advance will be wholly barred. 
During the march of forty centuries the popular mode 
of life has beem woven into far too complex a tissue, and 
the; habits and customs of the people have become too 
deeply ingrainetl in them to allow of any great change. 
Th(; delicate germs of Kuropean civilization will not 
llourLsh on such unfavourable soil. 

Military progress, forming as it does ]>art of every State 
organism, can only advance pari passit with the other side 
of the pojuilar life ; otherwise it would be deprived of all 
internal stremgth. It is for this reason that China under 
its present conditions, and probably indeed for many a long 
day yet, cannot possibly hope to create an army at all 
similar to those of European f^tates. She lacks the proptm 
material ; she lacks the life-giving spirit. Let Europeans 
supply the Chinese with any number of arms that they 
please ; let them exert themselves c;ver so energetically to 
train the Chinese soldiers ; let them even supply headers — 
the Chinese army will neverthclcs.s, even under the most 
favourable conditions, never be more than an artificially 
created, mechanically united, unstable organism. Subject 
it but once to the serious trial of war — speedy dissolu- 
tion will overta.ke such an army, which could never hope 
for victory over a foe animated with any real spirit.* 

that while in the interior of the barracks a commander drills his men 
according to modern principles, tlie same will on tlie occasion of a public 
show parade exercise them with bow and spear. 

Prior to tlie Tongkin war, the Chinese fleet consisted of forty-nine 
steamers witli 206 guns. At sea, howcver,4the Chinese proved themselves 
to be even more inc'ompetent than on land. 

It is true that to conquer Clhina now would be a more difticult under- 
taking tlian formerly. All the same, the late d'ongkin war proved how 
little fitted even the reorganized Chinese troot)s are to carry out intelligent 
warlike manojuvres. Althougli the French during tlie course of the cam- 
paign suffered several reverses, yet these reverses were, for the most part, 
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I will now consider the Chinese troops posted 
along oui* frontier, on the New Line, that is to say, in 
Kastern Turkestan and Djungaria. 

the result of the unfortuniite choice made (.)f the theatre of operations and 
of flilse moves on tiie i)art of tlie hrench themselves. To commence witli, 
'rdn^^llin is tlie last country in \vhicli to carry on a war with China, a distance 
of t^vo thousand versts separatin^^ it from Pekin, wliere alone it is [dossil )lc 
to strike any serious hlou^ at an enemy whoso strength lies in j)assivc 
resistance. In the second place, Tongkin is a country extremely ill adaiptcd 
to military operations, as all the ])etter localities arc thickly covered as in 
Clhna Projicr with villages and farmsteads, the intervening country being 
<)(■( U[)ied by fields intersected in every direction with irrigation t'anals. 
'Phe conligiiration of the countiy offers at every step I'xcellent defensive 
l>ositions, wliile ('oinplotely masking tlie dispositions of the deftaulers. 'The 
pro[)er reconiiaissancc of such a thickly i)()pulated labyrinth was almost 
imt)Ossible. ddic native spies in all probabililv served their own country- 
men better than their h'rencli em[)l()yers. I nterju'cters, through whom to 
carry on intercourse with the inhabitants, were very scarce, while the merrt 
possession of European features was sufficient to cause a man t(j be 
shunned by the natives. The climate is deadly : and luuilly the French 
forces consisted of not mure than 25,000 men, who moreover liad 
arrivVxl in several different deta<'Imu‘nts, and were not too fully e({ni[)ped. 
With all tliis what was tlie iijisliot? Althougli the Id'cnc h in several minor 
c'ngag<.-nients and ' afterwards in the more important afiair at Langson 
suffered defeat, yet the Chinese never seem to have understood how to 
Iirofil by their victory or tlieir enormous numerical superiority (in 'I'ongkin 
there were actually 70,000 Chinese troops, besides Ana mites and black 
Flags). All the same the French remainc<l victors at the close cT the 
cam[)nign. Can we conceive a hwee of similar insignlfa'ant numbers, with 
its base at the other end of the ^\orld making a descent on any, even the 
smallest, lkuro[)ean state ? It goes without saying that it would be crushed 
like a mouse. 

It will not be without interest to quote here a few' remarks contained 
in a small article on “The Tactics of the Cliincse in Tongkin,^’ which 
appeared in the “ Journal des Sciences Militaires tor March, 1S85, and 
which <T’ilici/es the warlike qualities of the modern Chinese soldier: — 

“ 'The Chinese troops were w'cll armed, but their leaders wxre bad and 
they were not remarkable for their warlike spirit. 

“The Chinese only pass to the offensive wlicn in overwhelming nume- 
rical superiority ; and on the offensive they are not formidable, behind 
cover they defend themselves w il^h great obstinacy ; and they are ver)* fond 
of ambuscades. 

“ Their artillery practice is bad ; in their works tlic embrasures are so 
small as to preclude any training of the piece, and are even sometimes 
com[)letc 1 y ('losed. The siqjply of [)rojcctile.s being irisufficlent the)i fire 
blank cartridge even at night. 

“ On the other hand, the small-arm fire of the Chinc'^e from behind 
cover is good. 
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This force affords a simple example of the real stale of 
the Chinese; Army and its natural cpialities, unmasked by 
any jealous surveillance (possible; indeed only in the case of 
comparatively small bodi(;s and in peace time) such as that 
uiifha' which Li-Hunu'-Chang’s “Model Corps” isatpn^sent 
])laced. If the Chinese warriors in ejuestion di<l crush the 
Duni^an revolt and conquer Eastc;rn Turkestan, y<;t these 
successes w(;re entirely due, in the first place, to the unskilful 
and disconnected movements of the insurLjents, and after- 
wards to the civil disturbances that broke out in Kashoaria 
on the death of Yakub-Beg. In both cases the Chinese 
won their launds very cheaply,* thanks to a lucky conjunc- 
tion of circumstances and tht; incapacity of their foe for 
mod('rn w'arfart;. 

The Chinese troops quartered on the New la’ne, and in 
the Easte.rn Tyan-Shan Oases, are divided, as in China 
Proper, into (t) Mantchu Flags, of whom there; are not 
many; {?.) Creen Flags {Lu-in)\ (3) enlisted troops (J'/c//) ; 
and (4) foreign militia. f The streuigth of these troops as 
regards numbers it is im[)0ssiblc to le;arn with any exactness ; 
but many circumstanc(;s go to show that the total cannot 

“'I'lie Chinese .soldiery, even those innured to fire, easily gel into con- 
fusion ; in the o]>en they will m'vcr stand. 

“ Select troo[)s showed soinetinie.s great tenacity behind cover. 

“ At'cord between the various commanders was wholly wanting. 

‘‘ Separate bodies not infrctjuently ft night with each oilier. 

‘‘ The trooiis brought from the Kashgarian frontier refused to take part 
in the military operations in Tongkin.” 

Tn Mongolia, in the vicinity of our frontier, the Chinese maintain only 
small detachments at Urga, Ulya.sutay, and Kohdo ; the frontier guards are 
furni.shed hy Mongols. On the other hand, in ^Mantchuria, opposite our 
Amur Province there are large numbers of Chinese troops, the town of 
(lirin on the Snngar serving as their chief /oi/if iVaJ^pui, 

In the (’hincse Army all corrcsponcjcncc of any sort with any one at 
home is strictly forbidden in time of war. Hence and in conse([iience of 
the entire absence (^f any sort of control the military commanders are able 
to report to Pekin only such matters as they may judge to be expedient 
and not infrciiuently announce wholly imaginary victories. This occurred 
during the recent occupation by them of Eastern Turkestan. 

'i According to their armament these troops arc divided into Infantry 
{Bn~dny)^ Cavalry (JILia/uv), and Artillery (^Pau-bifi). 
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at present much exceed 15,000 to 17,000 men. Of this 
number s«me 4,000 to 5>ooo arc quartered in TLastern 
Turkestan ; about 4,000 arc stationed In the Hi Province, 
chieily In the valley of the Hi itself; some 3,000 in the 
Tarabaoatay^ Province. ; and, lastly, some 4,000 (.)r 5,000 
perhaps are scattered cjvca* the Oases of the ItasUnai 'Pyan- 
Slum, from IManas and IJrumtchi to llami inclusive, d'he 
chief command of this arm\' is held by the viceroys of tlic 
I'yan-Shan country, the official Lyu-D/in-d'an or i.yii- 
Shao-Daryn. To him arc subordinate th(‘ C(.)mmanders of 
thr, troo[cs in all the three [irovlnces of the N(*.w Line!. • 
Of the latt(!r tlie Tsyan-tsyam of Hi is consid(na.!d to Ixt the 
senior and second in command to the commander-in-clii(T. 

In the.se trooj)s, as thr(')ni^liout the Chinese Army, the 
fijj;htin:4 tidministrative unit is the lyanza (in Mantchu 

trof)[>s tht‘ 7 V//i), the nomuial establishment of whicli is in 
the infantiy 500, and in the cavalry 250. It is rare, how- 
ever, tliat thc‘. actual streno*th comees up to onci half the 
nominal (‘Stal^llshment. Each lyanza is under the command 
of an fn^^iian whose* name it bears ; it is divided into ilve 
companicis (in the cavalry five sejuadrons), which an* In 
their turn sub-divid(*d into sub-divisions and sections of ten. 
Each lyanz(t, in addition to its /n^nan and his second-in- 
command, has five conqiany* or squadron commanders with 
their assistants ; there are also several officers to carry on 
the office duties and corrcsspondemce. The lyanzas are 
nevea- united for the purpose of formini;' larger perm^incmi 
fig'htiny units. When the necessity^ arisi^s a j^r(!at(.*r or less 
number of lyanzas are. placcxl under the command of onc! 
leader, who takes the title of 7 'nn-liir or, should liis com- 
mand exceed twenty lyauzas or com[)ris(.* the whole*, of thci 
troo[)s of a single province, Znng-inn. The artillery is not 
formed into batteries, although there exist arlilfjry^ lyanzas. 
When the occasion arises the guns are incorporated with 
the infantry or cavalry^ lyanzas. 

In Tli and d’aral)agatay the rivil administration of the country is 
also in the liands of the military commanders (the Tsyan-tsyun and 
Amban). 
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Each lyanza commander is entire master of his lyanza. 
While receiving money front Government corresponding 
to the nominal establishment of his lyanza, he iitvariably 
keeps it much below the paper strength, and puts into his 
own pocket the money thus saved." In addition to this 
even the effective men are defrauded of a large 'portion of 
their j)ay by their officers, this being indeed the invarialde 
practice from the highest to the lowest ranks. In addition 
to the lyanzas, composed of Chinese jjroper and of Dun- 
gans, !• there have been formed in Eastern Turkestan two 
lyanzas of YangI-]\Iussulmans I and two Kirgiz lyanzas. 

In the Hi Province and Tarabagatay, .Sibos, Solons, and 
Kalmuks of various tribes are also called out for service. 
They form amongst the regular troops certain service sec- 
tions. Properly, however, they compose the militia from 
which the frontier guards are drawn, carry the post, furnish 
transport convoys, and work on the Crown lands, 

There is no special term of service laid down for enlisfed 
troops in China. In peace-time the soldier is free to iptit 
his [irofession, but only with tlte consent of the lyanza com- 
mander. During time of war no one can leave the service. 
Service Is obligatory on a foreigner from the age of tw'enty, 
the obligation remaining in force till he is very old. Pro- 
motion to the superior officer grades depends not only on 
the commander-in-chlef, fmt also on the provincial military 
authorities, and is always subject to confirmation from Pekin. 
No educational test whatever is recpiired. As a rule it is 
the favourites of commanding officers, &c., not even except- 
ing their personal servants, who attain the most rapidly to 

The ( lovernment is well aware of this, and indeed sometimes gives 
the command of a lya7iza to a full general by way of peiisitm ! 

f Dungans hailing from outside the \yall are also sometimes met with 
in lyanzas of Chinese proper. 

:J: (]!hincse who have been forcil:)ly converted to Mahometanism, and 
who served under Yakub-beg. On the approach to Kasligar of the Chinese 
forces these Yangi-Mussulmans once more changed sides, and seizing the 
fortress of Kashgar-Yangi-Shahr, delivered it over to their compatriots. 

§ It not infrequently happens that soldiers of the regular forces also are 
told off for this work. 
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the rank of officer. As in the case of the rank and file, so 
also the officer can only quit the service with the sanction 
of his commandant. There is no such thing as pension 
on* discharge provided for. 

The p:,i)' of the rank and file varies according as they 
belpng to this or the other arm. In the Infantry the private 
receives two to four lans^' per nrensciii : in thi‘ Cavalry three 
to six. i The militia receive half as much. Ik.*sides thenV 
pay the privates receive certain rations and allowances in 
kind. Theses consist of Hour and fuel, sometinu^s rice, and 
in rare Instances meat ; in the cavalry, in which the horses 
are tlu^ property of Governmemt, • straw or green grass, and 
Indian corn and barley are issued. 

Occasicmally money is issued in lieu of forage. Some- 
timers the Ine^nafi himself supplies the forage for the 
cavalry horses, deducting the value, from tlie men’s i)ay. 
'rhgre Is no system of company cooks or cooking ; the 
men, as a rule, form themselves into small messes, the 
married ones of course living with their families. The 
pay of the officers, especially in the higlier grades, is very 
consiticuxible. Thus, for (example, a lyanza commandant 
receives one hundrc;d to one hundred and twenty Ians a 
month, the company commanders twenty to forty, and the 
subaltcu'n officers fiftani to twenty-five. In addition the 
officers like the men receive allowances In kind. During 
the last few years the pay of the troops on the' New Line 
has been very irregularly sent from Pekin. The conse- 
quence has been that the starving soldiery have pillaged 
the inhabitants, armed risings being not infrequently the 
result; in 1884 at Ururntchi, IManas, and Shikho, and 
in 1885 In Hi, and at Kashgar. 

At the principal towm^and certain other points of each 
province arc located large commissariat stores under the 

- The Chinese silver !a?t is on the average about equal to two of our 
metal raises (or about 6s, 4 ^/.). 

i Possibly includes forage allowances. 

X Except the Kalmuks and Eirgi/., who furnish their own horses. 

29 
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control of special officials. 'I'lie corn supplies for these 
stores are drawn partly from the Crown-lands and partly 
from th(! local population as an obligatory impost. An 
establishment of Government camels and horses is kept up 
for the transport of military imp(;dlmenta. The former are 
used as pack transport ; the latt(;r arc; liarnessed to arias, 
large two-wheeled carts. In addition, should it be reejuired, 
transport is obtained by local reejuisition or by contract. 
Each lyanza, too, keeps up a small numbc'r of horse arabas 
and pack cam(;ls for the conveyance of the men's baggage, 
ammunition, &c. Hospitals or lazarets, together with 
doctors, are utterly unknown amongst the troops. Only at 
the; chief point of each province is there to be found a 
doctor, who has at his dis[)Osal a small store, of drugs. 
Except at these gi-eat centres the sick have to treat them- 
selves according to their own lights. In time of war thc;re 
is organized no sanitary department. 

The Chinese soldier is clothed at the puljlic e.vpense, 
the uniform, with a few e.xceptions, being identical in all 
corps. It consists of a coloured jacket, something like a 
woman’s chemise, cotton or plush pantaloons, and leggings 
of the same description. Both in front and rear of the 
jacket is .sewn a large white circle, bearing the description 
of the corps to which the wearer belongs. Under the 
jacket is worn a kind of long gown slit at the sidc;s. As 
foot-coverings they' use the Chinese shoe generally with felt 
soles, more rarely with leather, the legging of a semi-silk 
or plush material being as a rule fastened to them. Round 
the head covering the long pigtail is worn a particoloured 
handkerchief. This pigtail not unfrequently gets loose, and 
hanging down the back gives the beardless and whiskerle.ss 
soldiers (every Chinese warrior is the same) the appearance 
of an actual woman. 

The officers’ uniform consists of a jacket (cloth or silk), 
but without the white circles. As ornamental head-dress 
serves a black felt hat, on the top of which is a ball coloured 
'I’he militia wear their own national costume. 
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accordin^^ to mnk, and a feather from tlie tail of either a 
1)1 lie pheasant or a pcexock. Durin^j the summer h(. at 
officers and mmi alike use fans. 

The C(]iii]_)ment of th(^ Chinese* troojis on th(3 New la’iK! 
.is most •[irimltive. 'To this day, amom;*st the foreij^n 
militia, you ma\" meet with hows and arrows, match- and 
llint-locks. Th(‘ troops of the line, both infantry and 
cavalry, have a very in’ise(*Jlanc:oiis armamimt, the y" (?) 
pc^rcLission riile of Kn?^l!sh, Amcna'can, and somcaimfss also 
Tula manufacture, predominating. Thctre arc also to 
found sonu! ra])id-tiring wt-apons, principally Spenci'rs, less 
freqiKsitly T^Iartini Idcniia^s, &c., but they form but a trilling 
percentage of the general armament. As it is, by no means 
the whole of infantry evxri is (iqui[)pr‘.d with fire-arms ; 
many are armed with swords, lialberds, tridents, Iron forks, 
and pikes. 'TIk! latter as niuch as twcnty-oncTciet in length, 
aro formed ('»f bundles of split bamboo, carrying near the 
end a large pennant of colourcal matm'ial. This jiennant 
serves the double purposes of an ornament and, according 
to the naive c^xplanation of tlie Chinese themselves, affording 
the possibility during the fight its(*lf of so embarrassing the 
foe by winiJing round him as to take him alive ! lietter 
armed, clothed, and in general lietter carcal for than the rest 
are the small iletaihmcnts wliich serve as personal escorts 
to the military commanders. 

The ofliccrs carry no armament of any kind ; only when 
mounUid do they have a sword attached, as is the custom 
with all Chinese mounted men, to the left side of the 
saddle. 

The n(\gl(a:t with which their fini-arms, not even c'xccpt- 
ing rapid-firing ones, vini treated is well-nigh inconceival)le. 
One and all the barrels are so foul with dirt and rust that it 
is difficult to make out the rilling, while they are often bent, 
the breech mc^chanism' damaged, sights broken, <S:c. But 
this is nothing ! I can, as the result of personal observation, 
state that these men hack pieces off both stock and barrel, 
the latter thus remaining guiltless of any fore-sight whatever. 
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On the march the rille is suspended from the side of the 
saddle or chucked like a log of firewood into an arda ; in 
barracks they are kicked about anyhow. The men use them 
as a carrying bar on which to swing their water-pots ; and 
on the march tliese same guns are even sometimes made 
use of as planks across the irrigation channels ! 

The men carry their cartri<lges in leather pouches, slung' 
round their shoulders or at their waist. In the case of the 
old-fashioned muzzle-loaders the powder is generally carried 
separately from the balls in paper cartridges ; and it frequently 
happens that the ball is not of the right calibn*, either too 
little or too large. I'he cartridges for breech-loaders are 
supplied ready made up from China, whence also is brought 
in bulk tlie powdtu' for the muzzle-loaders, the cartridges 
themselves being made up in each lyanza. There are no 
regular ammunition waggons in which to carry abt)ut the 
cartridges, which arc transported either in arias or on pa.ck 
animals. 

There are no small-arm factories, nor indeed any sort of 
special military workshops within the New T.,inc rayon. Only 
at the provincial military h(;ad-quarLers (at Dorbuldjin," 
Suidun, I and Kashgar) are there small armourers’ estab- 
lishments for the repair of fire-arms and the manufacture of 
sw'ords, bayonets, &c.;J; These establishmcmts sometimes, 
too, make uj) powder, but it is of very indifferent quality. 
At these points ai'C also located stores of cartridges, powder, 
and hand-to-hand w'eapons ; and report has it that the sup- 
plies here accumulated of both percussion muskets and 
breech-loaders is ample, but in all probability it will be 
found that they have all been much damaged through 
ignorance and neglect. That this is so may be inferred from 
the fact that these storehouses do not consist of buildings 
properly fitted up for their purpose, but are merely ordinary 
sheds and huts. The retention of these arms in store is 

A fortress some 6o versts to the e.ist of tire town of Tchugutchak. 

1 'town and fortress 3S versts west of Kuldja. 

; 'I hcrc arc no armourers attached to lyairsas. 
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not only on account of the; fact that the care bestowed on 
them (such as it is) is at any rate greater than would be the 
care were they left in the hands of the men, but also to 
avoid the dano'or of the latter risine" on account of arrears 

O 

• * 

of pay. 

. , In not the best of comlltions is the Artillery of th(! Ncav 
Line. Although it is impossible to giv"(^ any exact icl(!a as to 
the number of guns, either ancient or modern, as the Chinese 
observe the profoundcst* seci'ccy regarding them, and either 
lie or boast most al)oimnaldy ; at the same time, according 
to the various items of information which one way or 
another our officers have beem able to glean from time to 
time, it may be concluded that the importance of the artib 
lery is almost ;///. The whole of it and its equipment has 
been supplitrd from China. 

As above mentioned, th(‘ guns arct not grouped into 
batteries, but are attached’ to lyanzasi, according as the* re- 
s]^ccti^’c local authorities may think Gunneu's are sup- 

plied from these!: /yA/icas, or from the so-called artillery /jv?';/- 
cas. Guns are not mount(‘al on the ramparts of the forts and 
/p///>c77is : \ tlicy are hidd(.‘n in mud-huts in tlu! interior of 
the forts. 'Flu' information wc possess h^ads to the; belief 
that the total number of guns is not large, and that th(i 
breech-loaders, specially tlu: steel mountain guns, do not 
exceed two f>r thrcA: score for the whole of the New Line 
force. In addition, these guns, at k^ast such as our officers 
have been able to gc!t a look at, are kept without any care, 
just as the small arms. Besides that the carriages are often 
more or less damaged, probably in consc'.qucnce of the long 
distances they have been brought, the guns themselves are 
often coated with rust, not merely on the outside, but also 
on the interior, and the grooves of the rifling. In all pro- 
bability the supply of ammunition is exceedingly meagre 
on account of the long transits nc!cessary. 

- In the fortress of J)orbuldj in, near 'rchii^^nitdiak, alone h:is tlic local 
Amhnn formed a battery of five bron/,e M. b. R. picc'es of a[)[>roximalely 
4-pr. calibre. 

1 Defensil.)le barracks, of which we shall speak further on. 
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The pieces are drawn b}’’ horses or mules. Apparently 
th(n-c are very few artillery waggons, two-Avheeled arbas 
and pack-transport being used instead. Add to this that 
there* is a total absence of any instruction, either theoretical 
or practical. In the gunner’s art, and we may safely conclude 
that in tin; hands of the Chinesi; even the best of, weapons 
would be; but little dangerous to an enemy. , 

In addition to the.; artillery pieces tiu; troops under 
('onsid(;ration have in use a large ■ number of the ancient 
lortr(;ss wall-pieces, called taiplnirs. and this not only 
in the impans, but also with the service corps, d'hesc 
guns have a 7-foot long barrel with a calibre, of over 
an inch ; they throw a ball of lead or cast iron, and in 
plac<; of an ordinary butt have a small handk;. \Vh(;n 
in us(' the fore -part of tlu; barrel is placcal on a rest on the 
shoulder of a man who kne(;ls down .and holds the barrel 
behind the band, while a second soldier aims and lights the 
powd(?r in the touch-hole with a match. Tlie report is 
d(.“af(;ning, but Its accuracy and range are by no means in 
I iroportlon. On the; march these taiplntrs are carried (;Ither 
on pack animals or In arbas. h'or its service or escort each 
piece has from five; to ten men told off to it. 

Heterogeneous as is the e.quipment of the troops on the 
New Line, their training is if anything more so.. Any 
just appreciation of evi;n the most elementary rc(iuire- 
ments of the art of war on the part of the officers is 
absolutely wanting, not even e.xcepting those; in the 
highest ranks. Under such conditions it will be readily 
understood that to teach the common soldi(;r anything 
at all about his profes.sion is cpiite impossible. As a 
result, out of the mass of Chinese fighting men though 
you may get something which has some resemblance to 
a force, yet anything in the shape of an army in the 
European sense of the word is non-existent. 

The lyavzas get very little military training; what 
there is, is chielly carried out in the spring and autumn. 
There are apparently no military regulations laid, down ; 
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(jverytlTin;^ clc[)cads oa the personal vie.ws (;!' the lyanza 
commandant, or on the military chief of the province, in 
general there are but two fonuations, the deployed and the 
scpiare. The chi(:;f attention is devoted to th(i performance 
of various acrobatic teats, not alone by single soldiers, but 

whole, bodies of men, d\g., sword exercise in musical 
tinje ; jumping about and squatting down by ranks while- 
performing thc.se same exercises ; the; moving thneugh 
certain figures by ranl'K, &;c., &c. fjf skirmishing ami 
the iisc! of ihc: ljayoi\ct the Chinese hava^ no notion ; 
vvliile inarching' in the drill sense of the? word is a])SohiteIy 
unknown. On parade the ChiiK^se soldier talks, blows his 
nose, and evcai soinetinies sinokc‘s a pipe. The com- 
mandant of the lyanza Avhe.) is holdinj^ the parade plac<es 
himsf'lf in front or, moni olten, in the watch-tower of the 
inipan. 1 he oifKa'.rs as a rule do not take part in the 
parade ; thc:y remain with du‘ c<.)mmandanL or stand on om.^ 
sidy. Some <)l them hold bamboo canes with which they Ideal 
unnKuadlully stupid soldie.rs or such as may have committed 
ohf.mces. There arc always numbers of ila^^s and devices 
on [)aracks Musketry practice as such is never carried out 
b)" cor])s ; \Ta*y rarely individual men shoot at a mark. 
Tile whole, art in musketry a[dpears to consist in ^r^etting the 
iiKm to load and fire as rapidly as ];)ossibk‘, Avithout troubling 
themsedves at all abv^ut aiming ; and lumce it is that firing 
with blank cartridge is in such favour. Rarely do you 
meet an olficcr who himsvdf knows anything aI.>out shoot- 
ing. As regards the carc^ of the rife, cleaning it, taking it 
to jdieces, &c., neither the offiC(n\s nor the*, soldiers have the 
smallest knowledge. The troops bn the New Line have no 
European instructors. 

There are plenty of reviews and parades. Sojnetimes 
none of the men turn oul for them or for drill, demanding 
that they shall first of all be paid the arrears due to them ; 
and it sometimes happens that, Avith the necessity staring 
him in the face of holding a parade on the occasion of the 
arrival of some dignitary, the commandant issues to his 
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men a clay’s pay, much as if it was a case of wages for 
certain work. 

The cavalry ride well and take good care of their horses; 
but the training they receive, based as it also is on acrobatic 
feats and shcjoting from horseback, renders them com- 
paratively useless ; while reconnaissance and outpost duties 
are wholly ignored. The artillery have no drill, and neia'.r 
practise with their guns. 

‘Guard dutic^s .seem to be despised by all arms alike. 
Apparently the only guards that an.^ e\‘er pf)stixl are at the 
gatc;s of forts and hiipans. For thc:se the lyanza as a rule 
tells c:)ff a detachment, the; saint", detachnu^nt remaining on 
duty for a lengthy period ; and accordingly the men migrate 
to the guard-house with the whole of thedr domestic goods 
and cdiattels, their wives and children even accompanying 
them. 'File duties arc notcarrit;d on by day at all, the mcm 
doing as they phrase. It is only at night that .sentries are 
posted. , 

When on the march no sort of order is observed. 'I'hc 
officers as a rule' go c^n ahead to the night-halt. The men 
go as they like or not at all— one man ridets, another v/alks ; 
one gc)(;s bare-footed, another without a coat. On the road 
they visit all inhabitc;d spots on the look out for plunder. 
On the march the men oI)tain their rations by reejuisititm 
c:)n the local population. To carry his kit the soldier 
is served out with a linen bag instead of a knap-sack. His 
kit, however, is generally carried with the Ijnggage ; indeed 
he often does not even carry his own rifle, this not in- 
frequently finding a place on an If he does happen 
to carry his rifle on the march, he will shoot at such birds 
and beasts as he may see or simply at random in the air. 
With all this it must be allowed that the Chinese soldier is 
as a rule a good marcher, and moreover is not particular as 
to his food on the march. 

The defensive buildings, which have several times been 
alluded to under the designation of impans, have the ap- 
pearance of square mud forts, of from 70 to 1 30 yards face. 
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with crenellated walls from 14 to 21 feet high, with flanking 
towers at ^the corners, and sometimes a shallow ditch in 
front. In one of iht;se faces is formed a gate, covered from 
the front by a small wall. Inside the inipan are built 
barracks for the men in the form of a long row of small 
mwd-built rooms under one long roof of re.eds- -in some cases 
attacluxl to the tort walls, in otht;rs se[jarat(‘. Kach chamber 
accommodates from live, to ten men. d'he apartments are 
wanned Iiy stove-beds made of clay, on which the m'eii 
sleep : the floors are. eafthen. ami the sfjuare hole that does 
duty as a window is covered over with pajier previously 
steeped in fat. Sometimes a hole in the roof is the only 
opening, the window being sup])n:issed. d'he dwellings in 
cjucstion are, as a rule, cold and filthy. The married men 
live with their families in sc'parate barracks of similar de- 
scription. 

The quarU'rs of the coi’nmandant of the lyanza and the 
olficers have little to distinguish them fr(.)m those of tlie 
privates ; they are built inside the barracks, but are de- 
tached from the men’s. 

Kach impan contains as a rule one lyanza, with its 
horses, commissariat stores, fuel, forage, (S:c. The ivipaiis 
are only adapted for musketry fire, and that, too, but in- 
differently, as regards either flanking fire or mutual dtifence. 
'The only object of these erections is, according to the 
Chinese themselves, to ensure a better control over the 
men. This is indeed in a measure true ; but the chief 
reason is the native cowardice of the Chinese soldier, and 
his penchant for fighting luehind cover. 

Iinpans are found in all three provinces of the New 
Line, in the majority of ca.ses in pro.vimity to our frontier, 
e.g., at Dorbuldjin, Boro-tola, .Suidun, and in the western 
portion of Eastern Turkestan. They are erected partly by 
the local population, their labour being, as a. rule, obliga- 
tory and seldi^m paid, and partly by the men themselves, 
the Chinese .soldier being in general habituatial to such 
W'ork. 
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Ill the lamer towns of the New Line the Chinese have 
en-cteJ (or in many cases have taken from the insurgents) 
more solid works, known yajij^i-s/ia/irs, or ‘'new towns.” 
In these yano‘i-s//a/irs are located, in addition to troops,'^ 
the. military and civil administration of the district, com- 
missariat, clothing, small-arm and artillery stores, and, >yhere 
they exist, the military workshops. Here is also the ba/aar 
(Chinese and native), and the dwellings of the traders and 
their tamilies. The varies in dimensions as a 

rule betwe^en 230 and 460 yards* across, sometimes even 
more.! The walls are formed of clay, from 28 to 42 feet 
in heiglit, and very thick, with a def msible para[>et on l]ut 
top. 'riu: shape of like that of the iiiipan, 

is ([uadrilateral, more rarely polygonal. PsX tlu: corne rs and 
at intervals along the faces are placed flanking towers. In 
Iront there is a ditch, fitted in some cases with sluice's for 
letting in or draining off the water at pleasure:, and a small 
advanced parai)et. Three or four gates lead into the fort, 
covt'red by semi-circular traverses. These gates, like those 
i){ tlie unpaus, are closed at night. 

b'(.)r defence l)y guns the yani^PshaJir is 1 )Ut little adapted, 
for, with the exception of the few tow(n's, there is no room 
not only for field or fortress guns, but even for mountain 
guns. For the defence of these strongholds the Chinese 
count far more on small-arm fire and overwhelming the 
adversary with hand-missiles in the shape of stones, of 
which there are generally large heaps collected on the 
ramparts. Another point in which the yangi-s/iahrs are 
very defective is that, while they are often built at the foot 
of commanding heights, yet they arc entirely without any- 
thing in the shape of blindages. Again, the town buildings 
and gardens often come right up to the ramparts, the near 

t 

'' within the yaugi-shahr the niun’s Ixirracks are also sometimes 
enclosed in an itnpan. 

! Thus the Kashgar yan^p-shahr appears to greatly exceed the rest, 
being more than versts in circumference, while its shat)e is that of an 
irregular pentagon. 
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approach to which is thus greatly facilitated. In a word, 
these fortified posts do not satisfy the most elementary re- 
(luirements of modern Avarfare. 

Tu-rning now to the interior economy and iiioj’alc of the 
.Chinese troops on the New Line, we are confronted with 
an pven more melancholy s[)ectacle. I'he causes of this are, 
on tjie one hand, the natural unfitness of the soldier himself 
tor the warlike art, his cowardice, and his low moral level ; 
and, on the other, the in the highest degree unsatisfactory 
condition of the officers) not even excepting diose in the 
very highest ranks. in addition to the crassest ignorance 
on the part of all ranks alike in every matter connected with 
their profession, the officers equally with the men are wholly 
devoid of any notions of either honour or dut)'.’' There 
exist no moral restraints, nor have the commandm's the 
sligliU'st moral authority over their subordinates in the 
service. Ifvery officer, fr’om tin; lowest to the highest 
rank,s is, before everything, a thief and a robbea- in the 
eyes of the soldic;r, whom, in truth, he plunders in the most 
shameless manner. 'fin; officers, and like the.m the men, 
are one and all addicted to opium smoking; ami this curse 
of opium, as is well known, di;stroys l.)Oth the physical and 
moral powers of its victim. Th<;re is no sort ol surveillance 
exercisetl o\'er the soldier, much less any attempt to educate 
him. l)t;yond the raiC occasions ol drill th(', private passes 
the whole day exactly as he chooses, even to the extent ot 
trading in a small way in the bazaar. At night only is he 
obliged to be present in barracks, Avhen he then and there 
proceeds to his beloved opium, d'he ofiicers also pass the 
entire day with, so to speak, their hands in their pockets. 
They smoke opium all night, and slumber generally till 
noon. 

The intercourse of the’ ofificers with one another, and 
their bearing towards the men, is most extraordinary ; 

ii charaetcristif: punishment for a .soldier wlio hns c'oininitled an 
offence isdiis ])cing told off as a front rank man in case Ijaitlc ! 
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sometimes characterized by excessive fiimiliarlty, at others 
by the stiffest etiquette and cxiocucc.'* 

The result is a total want of all true discipline, in spite 
of the fact that even the junior officers have the right to 
subject their men to severe corporal punishments ; while 
the officer commanding the province, or the commanders of 
some lyancas {'/'nn-lin), may inflict death. All this severity, 
however, for the regulation of which there is no law but the 
arbitrary will of those', in authority, ! simply conduces te) fre- 
quent desertion and to arn^cd reH'olts on the part of the; 
soldiery. 

The Chinese; soldier do(;s ne)t attemipt in the least tej 
conceal his hatred for his ejfficers and the; military authorities 
gemerally. Acce^rdingly the; latter gene;rally surround them- 
selves with an e;scort com[)ose;d of the;Ir own adlu:re;nts. 
In conseciucnce, in e;very branch of the military we^rld reigns 
terrible confusion and anarchy, he;ightened generally by 
gross ignorance on the part of the sui)erior officers. .! ‘^!'he;ir 

Officers often spend their time in company witli their men, both in 
and out of liarracks ; often subjecting themselves, as a consecpience, to 
rude sallies and even insults at the hands of the latter, who, in acc ordance 
with an al)surd custom, completely ignore nny ’oi'ficer not belonging to 
llieir own lyanza, and even superior othcers if nul directly under their 
ordeos. At other times, more especially in front of strangers, the (diijjcse 
officer treats the common soldier with liniightincss and even contempt. 
The relations of the <'ommanders of Uic different corps to their officers are 
similar. Before strangers the latter dare not even sit down in presence of 
their sn[)eriors. 'fhey even wait on them at table, or serve them with tea 
and ])if)es, like soldier-servants with us. When, however, there is no reason 
to show off, these offic ers are hail fellows well met with llieir sui)eriors. 

I d'liere are no regulations regarding punishments, and military courts 
do not exist in the Cliinese Army. For cmlinary offences the sohlier is 
arraigned before the civil itutliority ; for military offences the cruellest 
punishments are, at the pleasure of the commander, inflicted ; a thousand, 
or it is said two thousand and more, strokes with a bamboo crane, leg-irons, 
the pillory, and death. For officers the punishments consist of aircst, 
docliictions from pay, reduction in ranK, and finally flogging with bamboo 
canes, with or without degradation. Any of the above may he carried out 
on the authority of the commander-in-chief, or even cjf the general of the 
province, a report being made to the War Minister at Bekin, ;\n Im[ierial 
order is necessary for the ])unisjnnent of a general. 

I.e.^ the present commander of the forces in Eastern Turkestan is an 
official named Dung, who is totally without education. 
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knowkxloe of their own profession, as has been more tlian 
once stated, will not bear the mildest criticism. It may be 
conlidently affirmed that the commander-in-chief of th('. 
Chin'esc forces on the New Line understaiuls much less of 
th(". re<piireinents of modern warfare than an}' sin<^'le one* of 
our saibaltern officers taken at random. 

Such, thc'.n, are the gaaieral and most striking charac- 
teristics of that portion of tlie C'hinese Army winch is neaiaest 
to us. Tlieir absolute* want of military training* is some- 
times perR'ctly astounding. Th('. above facts ar(* the result 
of m\ own pi.*a'sonal obstu'vations, verifi(*d by the Investiga- 
tions of ollua* Ivussiaii officers. I repeat tluit these, charac- 
teristics may be looked^ on as attaching in greau,*r or less 
dcMgnie to the whole Clilnese military world, for the tree is 
igencaaillv known In* its fruit.” 

VII. Ol'R Rl'l.A'I'lt >N'S WITH Cni-VA. 

II’ any one considers the various facts th;it have I)(;en 
alluded to in the foregoing’ pages, regarding tin; instability 
of the Chintese power amongst the ]>opulations of Centi'al 
Asia on our I.H)rders, the gn^at sympathy of these s:une 
populations towards the Russians, the miserable condition 
of Ciiina’s military for..es, he will probably arri\ e at the con- 
clusion that our position in Central Asia, in so far at le-ast 
as China is concerned, leaves nothing to be desired. I'he 
contrary is, however, the case. Commencing with onr first 
embassy to China, in the year 1653, down to the recent 
refusal on the part of that Ibnver to ratify the Treat)- of 
Livadia, all our relations with the Middle Empire have 
been leased on the much vaunted friendship of two hundred 
years’ duration ; in realit)', h’owcver, on a two-Inmdrc'd-year- 
old policy of subserviency and sycophancy towards her. 
The only consolatory e.xetiptions during all this long period 
are the energetic action of Count Raguzinsky, who in 1727 
concluded the treaty which laid the foundation of our 
Khiakhta trade ; and those similar actions in the latter 
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portion of the present century on the; part of Counts Mura 
vi(;ff and I ini itic-ff, by whicli we obtained the Amur country. 
At this period the; spirit of the Chinese was all but broken, 
<rspecially after the fright administered to them in the. 
Anglo-Fnmch war of iS6o. The menacing insurveefion 
of the Taepings had not at this date been put down,, and 
almost immediately the Dungan revolt broke out. It 
seenvid as if the last hour of the' IMantchu dynasty, which 
since i6.p] had sat on the throne of China, had now struck ; 
l)ut no, not quite yet ! Tru(; to her traditional policy of 
passive endurance and resistance, China graduedly settk^d 
her account with the insurgents both in the. south and the 
w(\st, jii'ovided herself with munitions of war from Kurojie, 
and (lemandctl from us the promised retrocession of the 
Kuldja region. Lengthy negotiations resulted in the 
c(;s.sion by us of this country. ' This cheaply won succc;ss 
only served to embolden the C'hine.se still further. Recog- 
nizing, In comnton with all Asiatics, only the strength that 
does not yield, they mistook our pliancy for fear and weak- 
ness, and have, especially of late, manifested great over- 
bearingm^ss and haughtiness even in their border inter- 
course with us. I am not now speaking of the Amur 
country which lies limitrophe with iMantchuria — always .so 
hostile to us ; there the insolence of the Chinese is at times 
absolutedy unbearable. But even on the side of Mongolia 
and the Tyan-.Shan country, where China with great diffi- 
culty maintains her authority, there also the Chinese, with 
almost inconceivable impudcince, and, for the most part, w’ith 
impunity, one and all insult both our frontier officials and 
our consuls, infringe treaty conditions, impede our trade, 
&c., &;c. Other races residing in the vicinity of this frontier 
see and know all this. Our prestige, which has already 
received a heavy blow in the cession of Kuldja, is becoming 
lower and lower each vear in the frontier districts. On 
the other hand, in spite of any desire they may entertain 
to the contrary, the significance of Chinese poAver is in- 
creasing in the eyes of the natives. In the higher Govern- 
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ment spheres in China, the wish, in its (irii^in perhaps not 
cjuile innocent of foreign iniluence, is opcmly (expressed to 
measure themselves with ns (3n the field of battle, whiles tlu; 
_ resi'ilts of Chinese victoric's arci discussed in advance. In a 
w'ord,^ our much lauded two centuries of friendship, not- 
witl^istanding all our eflorts to prolong it. even at the price 
of concessions and indulg(inc(^. hangs in reality by a thread, 
which any day may snap in two. 

It must also be reananbered that China never had, 
and certainly to-day has not, any sinc(.;re desire to enter 
into close intercourse, wath foreigiKjrs. On the. contrary, 
to rid themselves of the “ foreign devn’ls," .and to liva^ as 
formerly isolated —thi-i is the one .sacred dream of the 
entire Chinese natican and its Government. 'bhis is to 
a certain extent compndiensible if we remember th(! 
wrongs and aggressictns siffAin^d by Chin.a at the hands 
of foreigners, commencing with the privileged position 
a.ssumed in this country by all foreigners in genenil and 
by missionaries In particular, who, lorsaking the real 
duties of their calling, create an hnpcrinin in imperio, 
down to the commercial exploitation of the country, and 
the forcible^ imjiortatlon of opium with the concomit.ant 
poi.soning of the flower of Chinese manhood. China 
properly .speaking k,is no .such cau.se of complaint as 
regards us. We have always been tc^o yielding and kind 
in our dealings with our neighbours. Kven our occui')ation 
of the Amur country cannot be pointed to as an especially 
high-handed proceeding on our part, as this district never 
dc faeto belonged tcj China. 

Nevertheless, as we said above, China maintains 
towards us politically, if we may use the expression, a 
most ungrateful attitude. 'Although in virtue of treaties, | 
concluded during the last fifty years, tve have considerably 
extended our commercial rights and cli[)Iomatic relations 
■with the Middle Empire ; have obtained permission to 

As much as ^12,000,000 annually. 

! 'I'he treaties of Kuldja, Aigun, Tientsin, Pekin, and St. Petersburg. 
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maintain a Representative at Pekin,* and Consuls in the 
ports opened to Europeans and in certain to\Vns close tt> 
our land frontier; yet the practical results attained are 
very small. As before, the Chinese treat us with scorn ; 
as before, they place impediments in the way of our 
commerce ; as before, they clutch at every available 
opportunity for disregarding this or that condition of this 
or that treaty. Every impartial, person, whose business 
lies either in China or on our Chinese frontier, will corro- 
borate this. There are strong reasons, too, for doubting 
the value of the existing treaties; for in China, )iiore than 
anywhere else, in view of the blind hatred for Europeans 
which animates the whole population, and the frequent 
transfer of power in Government circles from one party 
to another, a treaty only maintains its binding force in 
so far as it is guaranteed by the material strtmgth of the 
contracting parties. Professor Martens I spoke very 
truly when he said that ‘‘International rights cannot be 
taken Into account when dealing with semi-barbarous 
populations.” | They must have befoni their eyes a visible 
force, which alone they recognize and respc.'ct. So also 

tormcrly di[jlomatic intercourse between Russia and China was 
confined to the sending of special missions. These missions on our side 
but rarely attained tlieir object, while they always e.xperienecd more or 
less the hauglUy, even contemptuous bearing towards us of the Chine.se 
authoiities. iMatters Avent to the extent of the Tekin (lovernment, when 
it saw tlic obstinacy of our Envoy, demanding that he should be retdat'ed 
by a ‘^more discreet person.” 

t Sec his remarkable brochures, ‘‘.Russia and China,” “Russia and 
England in Central Asia.” 

X And is China not to be included among such ? A country which 
the petrifying inlluencc of a legendary anticpiity has rendered inimical to 
all progress ; in which reverence for the past has attained almost to the 
dignity of a religious cult : in wliich science exists only as a mummy; in 
whicli the principles, on which the moral, domestic, and social life of the 
community is built up, were elaborated at a date long antecedent to our 
era ; in which IIac population is Avithout religion, Avithout enthusiasm ; in 
Avhich material advantage forms the sole idol of each and all ; in wliich,. 
finally, the foreigner Avith his innovations — be they good or bad matters 
not — is looked on as a SAvorn foe : — such a country may, without any 
great straining of words, be denominated semi-barbarous. 
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China, Receiving’ palpable evidence of the enormous 
strength of the maritime Powers, she puts her tail between 
her legs ; while towards us, seeing our yieldingness, she 
^ bristles up. Olir position is still further paralysed in the 
C-elestial luupirc by the predominating iniluence at Pekin 
of foreigners, and probably by the intrigues of some 
among them. 

It is said sometimes that China renders us an indirect 
service In keeping under. Iier rule the populations of Cei\tral 
Asia, but such a view is hardly corn-ct. The Nomad 
IMongols ol the present day can only bt; in a minor degiaie 
formidable tons; while Chinese sujjremacy over the Ma- 
hometan population of Central Asia is conducive, as tex;- 
j)lained before, not to (juiet and order among them, but, 
on the contrary, to ever freshly occurring revolt. These 
revolts, especially In thce.'ent of success, might not bci 
Avithput a certain reaction on the Mussulman populations 
of the neighbouring Russian provinces. 

Put little better are our commercial relations with China, 
at least, under their present condition. Although down to 
the closer of the llrst half of the prc;sent century wc were 
almost without commercial rivals in the country, and had 
for more than one huiulred and fifty years been carrying 
on a trade rid Ivlakhta, nevertheless the entire' value 
of our trade (import and export) with the Celestial Empire 
was in iSS.]. only some c.j.1 millions of rubles. At 
the same time the sea-borne commerce of the Wtrstern 
Powers with China, whicli is of com[nirativcIy recent 
origin, has grown so rapidly, especially that of Great 
Britain, that its yearly total already shows the respectable 
figure of t,ioo to 1,200 millions of francs. It is clear that 
competition here is for us out of the (jnestion, and that none 
of the maritime provinces of China can ever form a Russian 
Market. But in the provinces beyond the Great Whill, 

* Out of a grand total of 22,970 vessels (17,300 steamers, 5,670 .sail- 
ing-ve.ssels) visiting the Chinese ports open to Europeans in 18S0, and 
carrying a total cargo of some sixteen millions of tons, only forty-one flew 
the Ru.s.sian flag, while their total cargo was only about 50,000 tons. 

AO 
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and, indeed, in the North-western Provinces of China 
Proper, Han-Su and Shan-Si, the trade of which has long 
taken the direction of Mongolia and Thibet, we may be 
able to develop and consolidate our commercial operations. 
As time goes on, convenient opportunities may perhaps 
occur for penetrating further into China Proper. 

Under any circumstances the only chance of any real 
improvement in our Chinese trade lies in the at any rate 
partial removal of these causes, which, until now, have 
acted as its chief Impedlment.s. 

Among these causes, in addition to the competition out of 
all proportion of the maritime Powers, who, with enormous 
capital at their disposal. Hood the ports opim to them with 
cheap wares, we must jdace in the forefront the unscrupu- 
lous conduct regarding our commercial tia^aties with them 
of the Chinese, and the vexations to which our traders on 
our land frontier are exposed from the Chinese Administra- 
tion. 

Thus Mantchuria is to all intents and purposes com- 
pletely closed to our trade, in spite of the fact that the 
Aigun Treaty of 1858 accorded us free navigation on the 
Sungar River. In Mongolia, too, apart from the question 
of the tea-transit trade, which goes exclusively via Kiakhta, 
our commerce with the Nomads is greatly impeded by 
local trading companies of Chinese (principally Shan-Si) 
merchants. These companies have each their own well- 
defined rayon, and besides supplying cheap wares suited to 
the taste and wants of the Mongols, they are “ in with ” 
the local Chinese Administration, thus almost excluding the 
possibility of competition on our part. Lastly, in Eastern 
Turkestan, where Chinese trade is insignificant, and ours 
has received its chief developYnent, thanks to the long- 
standing gravitation of this district towards the former 
Khanate of Kokand (now the Province of P'ergana), the 
Chinese one and all impede in the most unscrupulous 
manner our trade, even using violence to Russian subjects. 
It is only since a Russian Consul has been established at 
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Kashgar that our position has been to sonic extent amelio- 
rated, If may l:>e said generally that, if our trade is to 
progress in extra-mural China, we must, in addition to the 
consulates already existing, viz., at Ib^ga, Tchiigutchak, 
Kuldja, and Kashgar, establish fresh ones at all important 
tnade centres. 

Then, too, there arc not wanting caus<',s on oiir own 
side operating to curtail .tlie development of Russian com- 
merce both in Central Asia and China. Such, for instance, 
are the absence of large capitalists, tlie insufficiency of 
financially sound trading firms, and in general of extended 
initiative in tins direction. In addition, the trifling diimm- 
sions so far of our colonization on the Chinese frontier, tlie 
absence there of any manufacturing industry, the unsatis- 
factory state; of the means of communication — all these, 
taken togetlier, present a lieavy sum total of unfavourable 
conditions calculated seriously to militate against the prosper 
development of trade. And yet, even now.Aertain Russian 
wares, sucli as Russia k;atlicr, plush, woolhm cloth, and iron 
in various forms find a fair market in Mongolia.'^ The 
same wares, too, in a Ic;ss degree, prints, various cotton 
and woollen materials, copper iiistruincnts, sugar, &c., 
obtain an (;asy sale in J^astern Turkestan. \ Further, the 
raw produce^ sucli as wood, I cattle, § &c., from Silieria 

Our trade with Mongolia is almost exclusively one of hartcr. It is 
spread o\x‘r the ^vllole of Northern Mongolia as well as in the towns Urga, 
Ulyasiitay, and Kobdo, 

I The trade in Eastern 'i'urkestan is almost entirely in the hands of 
Russian subjects, natives of Fergana and other districts of Russian 
"J’urkestan. 'J'hcsc persons are known in iuxstern Turkestan under the 
general denominatioi'i of Andijans. The total value of this trade, imports 
and exports combined, reached in 1SS2, according to the report of the 
Russian Consul at Kashgar, 2,200,000 ruldes. 

I At the present i)u\c wood ftV>m the neighbourhood of lh*ga in the 
shape of planks and beams is carried to Kalgan by camels on their return 
journey. One pood (about 36 lbs.) of wood on arrival there costs 
about the C(iiiivalent of a ruble, ^V 1 ^at quantities of wood could we not 
pour into China and Ja])an by sea from the huge forests of the Amur 
country ! 

§ The Chinese, who are wholly destitute of pasturage and stock, are 
greatly in want of cattle, which they obtain chiefly from Mongolia, and even 
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might form the staple of a considerable trade with China 
Proper. 

Of course the question of the development of our trade 
with China is a matter calling for the consideration in all 
its various aspects of specialists ; but we may say in antici- 
pation that, until a radical change be effected in our relations 
with China, to place this trade on a wider and securer basis 
is not to be thought of. Unhappily, the favourable solution 
of the many A'cxed questions Avhich confront us in the 
matter is hardly to be attained by pcsiceful means. I 
re[)eat that to every one of our frontier oflicials the growth 
year by year of the arrogance and insolence ti" the Chinese 
is Avell knoAvn. It is quite on the cards that China, her 
head turned by her recent successes against the Dungans, 
and, to a less e.xtcnt, in Tongkin, and by thc^ retrocession 
of Kuklja, and egged on possibly by our foes, will herself 
declare war against us at the, first ccuiA'cnient opportunity. 
It may be that the momcait is not very far distant. Such a 
war need give us no cause for anxiety, neither on the 
score of our oavu chances of A’ictorj^, nor on that of the* 
improvement of our position in Asia in gvneral, and in 
China in particular. I lowever great an evul AA ar may be in 
itself, doubtful peace is hardly more of a l)lessing, as all 
Europe is noAV finding out. As regards China, too, AA^e may 
rest perfectly assured that her policy towards us will undergo 
no change, at least of a permanent character, Avithout a Axry 
decisive e.xhibition of strength on our part. Whether Ave 
like it or no, Ave haA'c a long account which must be settled, 
and palpable proof given to our haughty neighbour, that 
Russian spirit and Russian courage arc t;([ually potential 
factors, whether in the heart of Great Russia or the Asiatic 
I'ar East. 

N. P rjkvai.sk V. 

from the nciglihourhood of Uiyasutay and Kobdo. Northern China might 
in the same manner oljtain a chuap su[)[»ly of cattle from the Kirgiz 
steppes. 
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Whi'n the historian comes to (It^scribc the {jrt)L’T(‘ss anal 
result of that 'ritanic struggle, still p(.;rhaps buried in the 
remote future, but (‘verv year none the less surely approach- 
ing, which shall decide whether the Englishman is to remain 
the Lord of Asia or to ced<; his [iride of place to the Russian, 
he will certainly lix; upon the e|)Och from tSSg to tS.Sy 
markcsl by the labours (jt the .Afghan B<.)undary Commission 
as forming the first and preliminary stage’ of tlie contttst. 
The events precedent to the <<ccti])ation of IMerv and the 
nomination t>f Commissioners by the two (hwernments will 
sink into obscurity and perh.aps oldivion, and thij critical 
phase of the tptestion will lie recognized as commencing 
with the first serious attempt of England 'and Russia not so 
much to define their sjiliercs of action, as to impose some 
restraint on their conciuering careers, so that the inevitable 
collision may be postponed, and when it does come that its 
effect ma) be allevi.ited. If we take a phIIoso])hIcal view 
of the Central Asian rpiestion during the last twenty five 
years, v.'e*lind that the progress of Russia towards India, 
both from the Stcgipe and from the Caspian, may be likened 
to the speed of an express train, while that of India towards 
Russia, although the forward movement has been one 
rather of extension of interest than of open conejuest, has 
within the last six; years been hardly less rapid and remark- 
able, until at last the Two Empires have met as jxilpalily 
on the Herat frontier anil on the (D.xns as if they had 
joined in mortal fray on the: borders of India herself. The 
pessimists who declare’ that because Englaml gave way 
when deceived about Khiva and tricked about Alerv she 
will not stand firm to maintaining the integrity of that part 
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of the Afghan frontier which has now been agreed upon 
between the two Powers, have not merely to strain fact, 
but to beg the whole question. It is always difficult to 
say what the English people will do in any hypothetical 
case, for the oijinioa of this country is swayed as much by 
sentiment as self-interest, and is ever loth to go, out qf its 
way to create strife, or to convert what may only ,be 
iloubtful acts into casils bclTt. But if there is one thing 
more than another that shocks the public mind of this 
country it is a clear breach of faith, such as any infraction 
of the newly-defined Afghan frontier would amount to, and 
notwithstanding some; recent discouragement, the belief may 
still be held that the heart of the country beats as sound in 
matters of national honour as of yore, and that its political 
action will, when the occasion comes, be not unworthy of 
its past fame. 

'I'he note which has found e.Kpression elsewhere that 
the Afghan I'rontier Conunission has been an unmeaning 
fiirce will find no echo in these pages, for if this description 
be verified by the results it can only be due, not to the 
perfidy of Russia, but to the weakness of England. Let 
us remember there is no law, human or. divine, which 
makes it heinous for Russia to accpiire what v. e have seized 
if wi; have not the strength and the wisdom to retain it. 
The Commission had its origin in an act on the part of 
Russia which w'e regarded as being in contravention of 
certain pledges given by the Russian Gov(;rnment, reference 
is made of course to the occupation of Merv. When the 
Turcoman capital was occupied the attittule taken up by 
our Government was perfectly sound and proper. It may be, 
however, e.xpressed in the following language : “ You have 
taken possession of a place which you declared to be with- 
out the sphere of your operations. By the letter of your 
declarations we might call upon you to evacuate Merv, 
and in the event of your refusal to treat it as a legitimate 
cause of war ; but whether we think, theoretically, Merv 
worth fighting about or not we are prepared to accjuiesce 
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in your i-emaiuing there on certain clear conditions. With 
the occupation of Merv our complaisance, however, comes 
to an end, and we insist on the clear definition of 
of the boundary between Afghanistan and the Czar’s 
.possessions, so that there may be no ambiguity as to the 
points, at which Russian troops must halt in their advance 
towards India.” The very nature of this diplomatic agree- 
ment showed tliat it was entirely difierent from all the 
previous interchanges of 'views about the Khanates and 
the 'furcomans, and that* it would diTine a situation which 
for as long as it remained without serious alteration or 
breaking up w(nild be subject to the respect of tlie two 
Powers, aiid it is an inexcusable bctisc on the part of tlu^se 
who dread Russia to openly declare thciir conviction that 
she need not respect this boundary any more tlian she did 
her past [iledges. Tliis is not the souml or the popular 
view of the Convtaition, and in the interests of peace 
Russia cannot too clearly realize that slie may only violate 
this frontier at her peril. We must add that we give 
Russia the credit of having no present intention of vio- 
lating. it. 

d'his disparaging criticism of tlie arrangement just 
concluded derives its point and cogency from tlie unfortu- 
nate Penjdeh Incident, and from our giving way generally 
during tlie first stage i)f the negotiation ; but the successful 
firmness with regard to Zulfikar and Kham-i-Ab has made 
some amends for a bad beginning. 1 ndeed, if it were; tlu; 
fashion of the English Government to extol its own diplo- 
matic successes it might make much ca])ital out of its 
retention of Kham-i-Ab, for Russia had technically a good 
case, as any body of jurisconsults would have ruled that 
place out of x\fghanistan after the specihe mention of 
Khojah Saleh in the Salisbury-Staal Protocol of Sei^tember, 
1885. The P' rentier Commission has. therefore, not been 
unqualified humiliation for us, and its labours might bo 
regarded, for all practical purpo.scs, with considerable .satis- 
faction but for the bloodshed at Pul-i-Khisti. The remem- 
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branct; of that passage should strengthen our purpose to 
make this boundary more substantial than a mere paper 
guarantee, and to su2:)port the Ameer in maintaining “ the 
workable frontier ” which he desired, and which we believe 
he has now obtained. 

No useful [ourijose would be served bj^ prc, seating the 
reader with a necessarily l)ald summary of the coursp of 
the Commission from the apjjointment of Generals I.umsden 
and Zelenoy as Commissioners iit the summer of iSS.^, to 
the signature of the fourth and final Protocol on July 2a, 
1887, Ijy M. Zinovieff and Colonel Ridgeway. 7 'hc details 
are ^jreserved in the Blue Books, to which refm'cnce can be 
made for verifying dates and for information as to the 
pcrsojiucl of the two Commissions. A more interesting 
subject is suggested by an attemjjt to ajipraise tlie political 
value of this Convention, and to arrive at some de.finite 
opinion as to how events will '[progress in consequence of 
this first understanding of an unequivocal character„,wiih 
regard to the ^'^’-'^ition in Central Asia. In endeavouring 
to solve the 2)roblem, it is clear that another factor is the 
most imiiortant of all, and that the agreement or disagree- 
ment of JCngland and Russia must very largely depend on 
the internal condition of Afghanistan, and on the attitude 
of its ruler. 

It would be a very great mistake to siqqiosc that this 
Convention can have no rt:al value as a check iq^on Russia’s 
ad\ance towards India, and, although I have no great faith 
in the sanctity of Russia’s 2)romises, I do not believe the 
argument can be fairly advanced or sustained that Russia 
has only agreed to the delimitation of the North-west 
Afghan frontier from Zulfdcar to Kham-i-Ab, with the 
exj^ress intention of violating the agreement at the first 
favourable o^qjortunity. Although Russia has never been 
known to turn from her course, her proceedings have al- 
ways been marked by great ingenuity in the manipulation 
of phrases, and e.xtraordinary skill in turning the political 
situation of the world to her own jocrsonal advantage. 
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While I think that Russia regards Afghanistan as being, 
according to her experts in international law, an arena in 
which her diplomacy may legitimately pit itself against 
ours, it would be going too far to assume that she has tlic 
intention to assail Afghanistan on that part of the frontier 
lying between the'. Ilcrl Rud and the Oxus. 'Idle danger 
fies’ firstly, at other points on the Afghan boundary, and 
secondly, in tlie. confident expectation that internal strife 
jnust before long" break out in that country, and if tli(‘ day 
of popular outbreak* be too long post[)one(], thcui that 
measures can easily be taken to expedite it. It is as im- 
possible for us to assume that Russia has any fixcsl in- 
tention ol violating the n-cent Conveiuion, as it is to 
suppose that Knglish opinion would tolerate such a bi'<.*ai.'h 
of faith, anti so long as the Ameer remains in ])Ossession 
of the thi'one, we do not expect Russia will make any 
further advance up the bleri Rud or the Murghab, or tliat 
she will tak<; any steps to molest the Afghans at Kham-i-Al). 
'^hose acts will only follow some distinct attempt to 
detach Herat or Ikilkh from th(i Ameers rule, and A3'oo!)\s 
rcicent fiasco is not encoura^ine for thos<^ wlio think that 
Abdurrahman can be easily dispossessed of his kingdom. 

While we look forward to a peaceful period at those 
places which have been most before the baiglish public 
during the last three years, avc by no nuxins anticipate^ tliat 
Russia will leave olf playing the old game in Ccmtral Asia. 
The sceiK! will be merely shifted, and we venture to pnalict, 
with some dc*,grec of confidence, that it will bet both <‘ast 
and west of the line of recent dcunarcation that Russia s 
sustained activity will be exemplified. Could we feel sure 
that there has not been going on, during the last few 
months, an extraordinary j'approiJiCfueut between the Courts 
rather than the Governments of St. Petersburg and St. 
James’s for a definite object, wc should have no hesitation in 
saying that IMajor Peacocke and Captain Vatc will not have 
finished their labours at Kham-i-Ab betorc! there will be a 
determined effort to re-establish a Bokharan protectorate 
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over the Pamir Khanates up to Roshan and Shignan, and 
to sow the first seeds of dissension in the Afghan territory 
of Badakshan.* But the danger of prophesying at' present, 
on the subject of these frontier details, lies in the fact .that 
a great effort is being made to bring the' interests o'f 
E norland and Russia into line, and to show that there is 
room for both in Central Asia, by a political icmr dc force oi 
an unexpected nature. But even if it proves susceptible of 
realization, the permanent and irreconciUible interests of 
the two Empires can never be harmonized by dynastic 
affection and connections, and Russia might still feel 
justified under these circumstances in pressing the claims 
of her client, the Ameer of Bokhara, so far as to gain 
for him an addition of territory on the Upper Oxus as an 
ccjuivalent for his concessions with regard to the Samarcand 
railway, and the line more recently proposed and com- 
menced along the Oxus towards Kerki. 

It is in the region of the Upper Oxus that we must look 
for the next manifestation of Russian activity in Central 
Asia, and it is even possible that the claims of Bokhara 
may be used so skilfully that even a closer understanding 

" In the communique furnished by the Russian b'oreij^n OOicc to the 
Ofticial Messenger (of which a translation appeared in 'The Times oi 2otli Sep- 
tember), occurs the passage: “In i<S73 1 ^^^ rights of Shore Ali were 
recognized over Badakshan and \\'akhan, which at that date ('ould not be 
considered Afghan i)rovinccs.” I’his statement implies an admission that 
tliey arc now. It sliould be read, however, ])y the light of the following- 
passage from the Russian Blue Book of 1SS6 (see T/ie Times^ November ist 
and 12th, 1SS6) : — 

“ It was only in 1SS3 that the first signs of a complication began to reveal 
themselves on the Afghan-Bokharan frontier. Having become involved in 
a quarrel with the hereditary (Governor of Shignan and Roshan, Shah Yusuf 
Ali Rhan of Badakshan invaded his territory and carried him off as a prisoner 
to (kibul. Shignan and Roshan were not among the states subject to the 
Ameer as defined in the Anglo-Russian arrangement of 1872 -3. Conse- 
(pcntly the Imperial Government felt bound t,o address the British Cabinet 
and to beg to exercise its influence with the Ameer to induce him to rcf:all 
the Governor appointed to those two districts by the Khan of Badakshan 
as well as the Afghan garrison which had been left under his orders. The 
negotiations that were entailed by the Russian annexation of Merv inter- 
rupted the progress of those explanations necessary for the rc-cstablishment 
of the legal position on the Afghan-Bokharan frontier.” 
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between England and Russia than ever seemed attainable 
will not prevent the execution of the schemes of detaching 
the Pamir* Khanates from the Ameer. In the execution of 
this policy, Russia need take as little overt part as in the 
eatlier stages 'of the plan, Avhich may be already said to 
have^ begun by the Ameer of Bokhara’s nomination of 
Alum Khan, the ex-governor and native chief of Dal'waz, 
to command the troops in that district. If we may infer 
from the small degree of success Russia has herself met 
with in overcoming the prejudices of and in assimilating to 
her rule the 2^<^nple of Karategin, that these joetly states 
flerive from their origin, as well as from the character of 
the region they inhal^it, a cai)acity of jxissive resistance*, 
which might be extremely irksome to Russia whenever slie 
advances in this quarter, and which she would like to see 
saj^ped, if not overcome, by pndimin.ary 02)erations under- 
taken at the risk atul on the responsibility of Ihjkhara 
alone, then the motive of Russia in encouraging the head of 
Islam in Central Asia to encroach in this direction be-comes 
clear. 'I'he Russian Covernment is not dis2:>osed to make 
any serious attempt at jjreseut to re-02)en that i)art of the 
Afghan IJoundary (Question connected in 1X72 3 with the 
correct iqjper course of the Oxus, and with the i)oint 
whether Wkddian was an Afghan dependency or not. It 
will rest content t.ith stimulating Bokharan ambition, re- 
viving the inde2:>endent ideas of the native dynasties o( 
these small states, and with encouraging those members of 
the old reigning family of Badakshan, who would wish to 
see it independent of Cabul, and b'aizabad relieved ol the 
jiresence of an Afghan officer. Jn the official summary* 
jjublished by the Russian Government of the whole course 
of the negotiations, there even occurs what may be called 
a distinct admission that»the ambiguity left by the negoti- 
ations of 1872-3 has now been cleared ujj. 

It seems highly probable that Russia’s diminished 
interest in this quarter is due not to any change of 02)inion 
See a tran-slatioii ot this in The Tunes of Sept. 20th. 
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with regard to the desirability of approaching India from 
the direction of the Pamir, but simply to the perception of 
the greater facilities offered by the Charjui Railway for reach- 
ing this part of the Afghan frontier. I'or this reason not 
merely has the Samarcand line been pressed on with almost 
feverish haste;, but we have had the occupation of Kcrki * 
followed by the commencement of a railway along the 'river 
upwards from Charjui. Nor is this all. The preliminary 
works of a penananent bridge at Charjui seem to have be.en 
far advanced, and if the latest reports arc accurate the Oxus 
will have been s[)anned quite as soon as General Annen- 
koffs line of railway reaches Samarcand. The assertion 
that Russia contemplates the construction at an early date 
of anotlu.T bridge across the same river at Kilif must not 
be accepted literally, but rath(;r as the tardy admission c)f 
one of the chief reasons why Russia wished to attenuate 
Afghan claims on the Oxus. These acts and rumours 
suffice to show that Russia has decided upon a deliberate 
course of completing her communications between Ihe 
Caspian and Turkestan, and of pushing her railways and 
steamers up to and indeed beyond the limits of Afghan 
authority. Not merely will this place her in a favourable 
position for taking advantage of events in Turkestan, but 
it will contribute to the maintenance of her exclusive right 
to the navigation of the Oxus based on tlie treaty with 
Klhva and eslaldished by the complete subservience of 
lh)khara. This right would allow Rus.sian vessels to pro- 
ceed to the highest navigable j)oint which is considerably 
above Kilif, and Kilif is above Kham-i-Ab. As the 
Afghans have no l)oats, much less vessels, on the river, 
the assertion of this privilege will not interfere with the 
personal rights of Afghan subjects, while the possession of 
one bank by Bokhara will give ^something more than a 

Professor Yainh^ry attaches great, and perhaps excessive*, importance 
to this act. He certainly ignores the practical point which could alone be 
considered by the ICnglish and Indian Ciovcrnmcnts. Is Kerki in 
Afghanistan? No, it is nut. rherefore it is outside our sphere of 
influence. 
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formal sanction to the presence of the Russian ila;^ opposite 
villages and ferries subject to the; uncpiestioned autlua-ity of 

the Ameer. 

• • 

The inconvenience and ultimate danger of this pro- 
piijcpjity need not be dilated upon ; but it must be remem- 
bei'rfjd that nothing in the Convention between ICnglaml and 
Russia will prevent Russia exacting reparation for an 
assault on a boat’s crew !it either Kilif or Cluishka or any 
other ferry, while she will have avoided tht: insinuations 
that might be made if the provocation were to occur at a 
[joint aUjiig the delimit(al portion of the frontier. Indeed, 
it is highly probable that this act of [jrovocation will be 
given in the natural cours<; of events wlnm tint Ameer's 
officers discover scJine fine morning a Russian boat Hying 
the Czar’s (lag off an Afghan post, or Russian engineers 
laying th<; first [jiles of a bridge that is to connect at the 
decsee of the.' Russian Government, Afghanistan with 
IMawaranahar. 

The expression of my belief that Russia will respect 
that part cjf the Afghan frontier which has been defined 
im[)lie.s no admission that a cessation of Russian activity 
in the Central Asian region is probable. On the contrary, 
it .shows how systematically Russia works, b rom Zullikar 
to the Oxus diplomacy has given the Czar everything he 
couhl hopt; to obtain without war, and he has [Jiaaleiitly 
contented himself with what he has been able to ac<]uire on 
those conditions. But it would be folly to sup[)ose that he; 
is blind to his opportunities in other directions, or that he 
has formed a virtuous resolve not to avail himsell ol them. 
The; pejlicy upon which his ministers ami Central Asian 
authorities are bent is the se;vering of jiYlghan Turkestan 
from Cabul. This is no*t to be efiected so well by en- 
croachments on the pasturages of Andkoi and hlaimena 
as by a deliberate plan of commercial and military develop- 
ment on the main stream of the Oxus where no di[)lomatic 
arran<^ement ties Russia s hands except the gfuieial stipula- 
tion that her operations are to be confined to its northern 
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bank. The mode in which that plan will be worked out 
has been already described. In creating disturbance in 
Shignan and Roshan, in strengthening the disintegrating 
elemcitts within Afghan Turkestan itself, Russia need not 
openly show her hand, while she is within her legitimate 
right in improving her communications within the region 
that has now been as formally resigned to her as Afghanistan 
has been reserved from her enterprize. 

A consideration of lhes<! facts ought to make it clear 
that Russia has many opportunities and a considerable 
mar<*in of time before she need clash with our Government 

o 

in regard to Afghan 'Turkestan. But this interval of grace 
ought not to blind us to the fact that when Russia wants 
an excust; for extending her operations and putting forward 
claims within the Ameer’s boundary it will be very easy for 
her to discover or manufacture, plausible provocation to 
justify her action, and if we are wisely governed we shall 
take st(;ps to anticipate Russia’s policy and to provide 
against its consequences. 'I'his can only be done by 
accepting to a much larger degree than hitherto the per- 
sonal responsibility for the conduct of the Afghans, and by 
placing the borders under the charge of English officers 
who would report the facts and whose very [iresencc, 
especially if in telegraphic communication with India, would 
impose some restraint on their Russian neighbours. It 
must be admitted that there is very little likelihood of any 
English Government being Induced to accept this responsi- 
bility, notwithstanding the increased confidence arising 
from the safe return of our officers. We must, therefore, 
face the conseciuences of our leaving the Afghans uncon- 
trolled, and we must be prepared to find a very large 
section of the public always inclined to accept the Russian 
version of any hostile collision as more likely to be true 
than the Afghan. Our action will be hampered by doubt 
as to the facts, and the natural reluctance to embark upon 
a great struggle without the clearest cause shown must con- 
tribute to Russia’s success in discrediting and undermining 
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Afghan authority. If we cannot incur the charge of placing 
a Resident at Balkh or even at Andkoi we should not omit 
to impress upon the Ameer the necessity of vigilance on 
the part of his representative in Turkestan, who should be 
wary of providing his neighbours with the least cause of 
■ ifmbrage.* 

Up to this attention has been paid exclusiv'cly to the 
situation on the Oxus ^and in Turkestan east of the part 
of the frontier just delimited, but it must be remembenxl 
that the field west of the same line is ecpially open to 
Russian enterprise. Nor is Russia showing herself less 
alive to her opportunities in this <]uarter than, according 
to our view, she is on the northern frontier of Afghanistan. 
In Persia she has likewise pursued the doubk; course of 
improving her communications and establishing her po- 
litical influence in the Shah’s capital. Her railway along 
the northern frontier of Khorasan is primarily the means of 
conimunication with Merv and Samarcand, but it is in the 
second place hardly less important as the trunk line from 
which branch lines into Persia must at an early dale radiate. 
The first step indeed has been taken by the construction of 
a steam tramway from Askabad to Koochan, whe.nce it is 
to be continued as the pioneer of a railway to the important 
city of Meshed. More than one project is on foot and in 
favour for connecting Teheran itself with the Caspian, and 
' we must be prepared for unceasing efforts on the part of 
the Czar’s Government in the years immediately before us 
to carry a railway conducted under its direct control and in 
its interests up to the vicinity pf Herat. I he Afghans 
will welcome or they will re.sent the advent of traders. In 
either case their attitude will precipitate the solution of the 
question, what will the •Afghans do when the termini of 
Russian or Russo-Persian railways are opposite their 
outposts? All the present indications point to the con- 
clusion that the Afghans will resent the intrusion and 
precipitate a collision inevitable in itself, but one we should 
like to sec brought about in a manner calculated to impress 
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the public of England with an unqualified sense of the 
acitrressiveness of Russia. 

In Persia, however, Russia’s activity in road and 
railway construction will always be inferior and subordinate 
to the activity of her diplomacy. It has beam said • re- 
pc'aledly and without contradiction that there is a secret 
trt^aty between Russia and Persia by the terms of which 
the former Power may at the proper moment occupj’ the 
])rovince of Khorasan. In the fact itself there; is nothing 
to excite surprise or disbelief, for whether 1\I. Zinovieff 
extracted from the Shah a written convention of precise 
terms or not, there is no question that Persia would raise 
no obstacle to Russian troops marching by Meshed to the 
Afghan frontier in the event of war. It is with pain I have 
to record the conviction that the old argument long 
efficaciously employed and held in terrorem over the 
Shah’s head of a diversion in the Pei'sian Gulf has lost its 
W(;ight, and that Persia will remain helpless in the hands 
of her northern neighbour until .she sees England com- 
mitted to a struggle on open terms with Russia in luirope 
or a Ru-ssian army in retreat from Afghanistan. In othc;r 
words, those who expect Persia to be so encouraged by our 
minister’s promises or frightened by his threats as to as.sert 
her indepemlence and take up an attitude against Russia, 
must assume that the position at Teheran and in Khorasan 
remains the same as it was tt;n years ago, before the 
surrender to the Czar of Kars and Patoum on the one 
side, and of Askabad and Merv on the other. The fact 
that the Shah shows h disposition to make himself 
agreeable to us in matters that may arise from time to 
time on his southern coast affords no evidence that he is 
able or willing to adapt his genei^il policy to the require- 
ments of an English alliance. 

I have no wish to lay undue stress on the Ayoob Khan 
incident which may very likely have ended before these 
lines can be in the reader’s hands. But the escape of this 
Afghan prince from his place of confinement at Teheran, 
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and still more the concealment of his sudden dt'p.arturr for 
a Aveidc whicli was necess.iry to ^'ive him any cliance of 
reaching the Irontier te'stliy little to llu^ careful superxasion 
LiiK.ler which the- most important ot the Alihan preaenders 
was k<4.)t by the Persian tjovernment. It is cjuitc! inta'edible. 
tliaf ifie SAah s ' mini:st<.'rs, wliatever their rotad master s 
i4noranc(‘ may Iiavaj l)ren, were not informed of Ayooh s 
disaj)pearane(^ immediateU' he had I. ft, yta tin* 

inu*lli4ence was not convoxatd to the h'nelish Le-aition for 
nearly a. w<*,ek, and tlie ])ursuit of the. fuLtitlvi* was only 
undertaken on the urgent representations of Mr. XicIioLsDin 
'The facts spoak for themselves. 'rhtaai is no n(a:essit\ 10 
40 so kir as to say that A)oob took this step at the. dies t 
instigation ot th(‘ Ixussian ministe*r, I'rince I )ol;4'oronki, and 
inch.*(al it is [>robal.)]e that the Russian Legation was mve- 
iull\' kept ill ignorance ol the exact moment of r\)'oob’s 
deyMrture. What is morally certain is that it had b»‘en 
arranged between Russia and l\:rsia that whemner iVyoo’h 
ixlian wish(.‘d to leave Teheran there should be: no Iiindnincr 
placed in his way. ddie reticence and a]>athyof tho Shah's 
ministers can only be explained by the existence, of sncli 
an understanding, while th<' flight of .\\'Ool) at tin’s i>ar- 
licular moment Avas proliably due not to an)' schmm' 
betweisi himself and Russia, Inil to the receipt of 
formal invitation to claim the .\mcership from the. (ihil/ai 
niliels, who felt more sanguino of success than the result has 
justified. With n‘gard to Ayoob’s future exju'ession n(‘(Hl 
only bc^ given to tlu^ hope that our Government will insist 
on his remoA’al when recaptured to some more secure place 
of deUmtion tlian the Shah’s capital. His recapture, if lu' 
has I.ieeii retaken, is wholly dun to his error of jiulgmmit 
in lleeing towards the AfgWian frontier instead of Russia. 

'the Shah himself has .-^hown the cagernes'' lu clear himself 

from any possible charge of cofinivaiice in Ayoob’.s escape which is now 
generalh' all(.)we(l to have ])een made wnh the knowledge and assistance of 
the t'oreign Minister. 'J'liis (jllici iL long nolorious for his Russian sympa 
diies, has now l.'iecii displaced by tlie Shah in favour of a less biltcr 
polili('ian. 

.s I 
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W'v. cannot expect him to repeat this mistake solely lor onr 
benefit, and wlien next Ik,; wishes to take sud(,1en leave of 
the Persian capital, he will be careful to conceal his movo 
ments till Ik; is safe at Baku or Askabad. To this pros- 
pect it would be stupid to fe.ign indifference, and we should 
act with decision and promptitude. His plans are a 
serious menace to the traiKpiillity of ^Xfghanistan and the 
pi;ac(,; <jt Asia, and Russia has as much reason as we hav<;, 
il the present harmony is to remain undisturbed, for seeing 
him consigned to some place where his ambition and 
movements will be harmless. 

Enough has, pe.rhaps, b(;<;n said in the w.ay of argument 
to show the directions in which Russia’s policy in Central 
.'\si.i may be iU)\v (;x[>ei ted to d(;\<;lop itself, and it is sulli 
ciently clear that th(; Northern Colossus has ampl<; scope ic.r 
activltv without incurring the oilium of any infringement <'1 
that |)art of the Afghan frontier which has l,)e.en defined b\ 
the pillars of the Boundary Commi.ssion. Diplomacy and 
raihva)’ construction will occtqjy much of lu r timi;, but when 
the moment comes for any overt military act. Russia will 
spare no [xiins to throw the responsibility and the Idame on 
tin; Afghans, and if tlu'.re is no responsilile English official on 
the .scene it is much to be feared that this device may blunt 
the sense, of indignation which an act of aggression against 
our ally of Afghanistan ought to arouse throughout the 
empire. W e must also expect incessant attempts to create 
internal dissension in the Herat districts, and in the Pamir 
Khanates, and these will be executed as much by the appli- 
cation of the, ethnographical principle as by the agency of 
pretemders like Ayoob. Already Russian writers have put 
forward the bold claim that of the citizens of Herat a large 
proportion are Russian subject^ and the murde.r of a Tur- 
coman in an Afghan Bazaar, or on the high\va\'. may be 
held at some future time to constitute a sufficient claim for 
reparation, and what is more, an adeejuate justification for 
retaliation. If the trancpiillity of Afghanistan was assured, 
and the dynastic succe.ssion absolutely guaranteed in the 
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[)crsf)ns of Alxliirrahmaii and his sons, thero woiiM still be 
much rof)m tor anxiety. But what should not lx* our 
vic^ilance and care wlien know the peace of Ah^lianistan 
to be the (‘phemeral achie\'ement of the present ruler, and 
that lus death will be iollowed by a d)aiastic leud as bitter 
as that ioif^ht out in the six years afU‘r the death cd' j )ost 
A I ah o me d ? 

I owards tl ic stjlution of the dynastic question absolutel)', 
no progress h.is In-en made sinc<i W(‘ last rc haa-c'd to the 
subject in pain s. * The >\m(x:r’"- son Habibullah has 

ncjt been, procdaimed he ir-appareiit as he. oicqlu to have 
b<Hm, annd wlxsi anything hap])e-ns to Abdurrahman iiis 
l)(*st fri»‘nd will lx* uncert.iiii whom he: would wish [proposed 
as hi:^ sii(;c(*ss(M'. All that is cert.iin is tliat that rulei' s 
cousin f would qive sliqht attention to an\' commands 

tfom Cabui, il' la did not show that he thoiiy-lit tlx* timt; 
had come lor Cuhn to ad\anr^* his own j )r(‘lcn^aons to the 
.\iiH':erslii[r Wdieu such op(m dishonsion in the ruling 
branch (jI the baruck/ai lamily bis\aks <.)ul, it must nec:es- 
sarily foi!f.)\v licit Ayoob's ])ariy will n-qain streiii^th aiul 
confidence at 1 lenit, and tliiit ix'sponsible [x-rsons will 
r)e4in to discu*"^ the possibilit\' of \ akoob I'ctiirninq to the. 
t]ir<)ne, which lie occupied for so brief a pcu'iod* Sci lonq 
as Abdurrahman lives lhe.se may ! >e little, more than idle 
conjecLun s, but the <idmission must be made that (>11 his 
death tin.* situ<iti(.)n will inevitably b(*come‘ com] )iicated and 
qloomy. 

There* is no qreat difficulty in antici[>atin4’ tlx lines on 
which Russia will move during* tlx* next few^ years in Cen- 
tral Asicc. d lie: uhiinate objects oi her i>oiicy are tlx: 
sevc-rance. of Afghan ddirkestan and llie seizure of Herat. 
lA'cn if she i.loes not imnxxjiately attain them, lier ineasure^> 
must tend to facilitate tlx: operations necessary to procure: tlx: 
same c;nd after a eleclaratloa of war. ddie [^radical (jiiestion 
for us to de:cieje is how-^ we are to prevent the csjnsumniatiou 
of these plans, or if prevention be im])OSsiblc‘, w*lial action 
are we to tcJxe in return in order that the intere.VL.s of the 
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empire and the st^curlty of India may not suffer ? My pre- 
sent purf^ose must be satisfied from considerations of space 
Avith llie m(‘re formulation of the': question, which al)ove every 
othor in our foreign j.)olicy outjht to occupy tlic‘ attention of 
the* Home ( iox ernment and that of I ndia as wcill. d'herc* 
seems some reason to behev<‘ that we liaxaj secured* a lul]. 
and although it must be I.)rief, it may still sulTice to en- 
able us to complete the railway commuiucations on our own 
t rentier, and the bridgino^ of the Indus. It may also Ih! 
possiblti to husband and develo[> the military r(^sources of 
India herself. Ihit schemers of frcjntica' defence*, however 
admirable* scienlifically, will never give the* Indian public 
coniidcmc(j, or jnainLiin tlie rc:putation of bhygland aI.>road. 
d’he\' an* exc(*llerit ^^o long as Russia is on the iurther sido 
ol Herat, but to crlfectually check Russia, and to presf.ave, 
the independcaice oi Atghanistan, recjuires something more 
ditficult than elaborate strategical plans of defence. It 
recjuires a consistc*nt and broad foreign i)olicy', as cleariy dc*- 
imed and ably c:arned out in Central Kiiro[.)e and cdu tlie 
Ituxine as at Herat and on the (Jxus. ddiis course alone 
can bring abc.ait the failures of Russia’s long-cherished 
designs cjii the integrity of India. 


Asi.vrK'L s. 





Si;.\fM.\RV OF KXF.XrS. 

thrc(‘. ()l th(^ prinripal (‘vrnts of tlv* (piartcr — the return 
ol th('. Indian l^'inccs lr(,)m tlitar visit ii) l^ni^Iand, the 
positic^n (4 affairs [^iirniali, and lla* c<aiclusi()n of the 
/\fe;‘han I >oundar\' negotiations — are d< -scrihed .likI con- 
sidau'ed (‘ls(‘wh(*re. in rliis nuinlM^r, tlien* is no neci*ssit\ to 
rt Icr t(^ tli< an lu're, 

"The r\{'\' important rnntier o| tin* det^snea^ ol the ln<li<m 
ironti('r has niad(' v<t\ crmsidt'ral pro-res^^ towards th<' 
attalniUfaU; of tlie neressary military iinprovcanents and 
tlv* r(*([uir<‘di facilities; o) conimiini('ati< >n. l.ord 1 )iitteriti s 
visit next naanth to < _)!aaiah and Pish«*en ( annoi tail to ^ive 
an irnp(‘lus to the (sna'liision ol tin; steps saiict ioned' 1/y ih(! 
ac'.cepied Plan of i )(‘fein'e ; and we. may hope that n<.)t 
meiad)' will tiie (piestion of liow tiic railway i-. t(.) he carried 
to tile ()lli(‘r s:d(' (^t ihe. Klu^ja Atnran rany** eii tlai [>lain 
ol Caralaliar Ix' proin[)tl\ settled, hut that the supreme 
im[)ortaPa( ■ (j1 Iv iirmehe-e will he recoeiiized in soim* open 
way, siu'h as tile exmstruelH.)!! of the slrate.jiead lin<! to 
Klieiat and ( hietttih, wliich we have mon*. than once ad- 
vocated. The \ iceroy has already showm siyns (4 intta'est 
in this matter. W hatewer may be its ('{.)inmerc:ial tntun;, 
Kurraclie<* is inu|u< stionahly th<* inihtary |)ort <4 India, and 
on the [)rompt [xaa'cption of this fu't \'ery iniK'li deiiends 
the efficacy' of an\' sclvanc^ of trontica' [^rotestion. While 
attcaition is drawn so markcidly to the condition ol the morc‘ 
important portion of thc^ Xorth-WAst F'n)nti<*r, there are 
some erounds for lycdiewaim' that th(! Indian <.jovc:rnmenl 

r 

contemplate a thoremyh nalistrihution ol the yarrison in 
the [x/ninsiila, while some attcanpt may be made! to utiliz<‘ 
the at present useless armies of the Xative Stales. It is 
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now L^cncnilly rcco^nizcxl tliat this can only lx- done in con- 
sultation and hearty co-opc^ration with tlie riilers of those 
territori(-s. Oik- fact to which avc must advert in proof of 
the inen-ased military streni^th of this country in India is 
th(i difiiciilty experienc(‘al in efettin;^' a sulticient nnmb(.-r 
of IhiL;lish officers to si:rvc in the Stait Corps, and’ to 
tile issue* of a notification in the (^o.ze/te that olhcctrs in 
n*c;'iments at home and elsewhere throut^hout the lunpire 
will be allowed to voluntea*r. 

Th(* only trans-frontier subjects to which, ref a'caice ne(*d 
be made is the riuestion of Ayoob Khan, who still remains 
at large, and whose exact whea'eabouts is uncertain, aUhouL;'h 
he is probal'ly scimewhere in the Seistan d(-s(/rt. d'lK-re is 
some little chance of his beini^ compfdlcd to <_'nter iieloocln- 
stan, wliC!!! there should be a ^i^ood prospect of his falliiiLi; 
into the hands of our feudatory, the* chiel o) Kharan. TIk' 
mox eriKints of Avoob have revivaal intta'est in the fact that, 

j 

while Abdurrahman is in power, the r(*presentati ves 0*1 iIk* 
onc(* formidable section of the Jhinickzai I louse idtmtihed 
with the name! and family of Shere ^Mi are in exile ; but 
if we couph* .\yoob\s escape with the* rc^cent expressions 
of ^dikoob’s friends at Mussoorie, it will lie ch-ar that they 
ha\'e lost nciither hope nor vigilance. The public:ation of a 
memorandum by Ceneral Gordon on Vakoob's trial, in 
which, with a fresh command of the documents brought 
forward in the case, he unhesitatingly pronounces thci ex- 
Ameer innocent of all jiarticipation in the Cabiil massacre, 
must contribute towards restoring that princes reputation. 
Whether it will bring him any nearer th.at return to Cabul 
on which he has now' showni himsedf to Ixj speculating, 
remains to be setm ; and the practical point to l)e decided 
is what is the present stale of Yakoob’s mind t Ol course 
the relative importance of Yakoob and A^-ool^ to the 
Ameership depends exclusively on the health and life of 
Abdurrahman. 

At this moment comes a report that Ayoob has been 
captured in the Kain district, where he was reported to be 
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ten or Iwolvo d:i\‘s ;i;^o ; ^inJ il ihis is true, ihc.rc is no doubt 
that he has lallen into ilie hands ol tlie Persian troojjs s(‘nt 
ill pursuit oi him. The ([ueslion of ilie Iiour is, llirrefore. 
what is to l.)e iloiut with him, and we cannot insist too 
strongly on the uttca' madeijiiacy ol any arran^isiieiit which 
<hx!s not (ai'Sun;' his being k<‘pt In greater security h>r tlie 
1 utiia*. I [ow' lar this can be done at any s[u)t wathin the 
Shalfs lerrit(»r\', must remain a matter of douln, but at :d'! 

' \*ents it IS ([inte certain that that s[)ot is not rdieiMn. 
s\ e miglit n a.^onablv insist on Avvjob b(un“' moved direct 
to Iverman or Shiraz Irom Ivam until tint jilace ^>1 his tinal 
dettmlion can 1 )s' dcccidc.al ()ii, and a strong rtsisoii for doing 
-)0 is to lie lound in the »prol)abilit\' tliat once- Ayoob retiirn.s 
o Te'heran, diplom. itic dillicnltic. s will l)e raist^d te) his going 
iiu'where. else. fi A\ o<.)I) caniiol con\e\';d llirough 
{ )(‘l(.)r)chislan lo India- which is tlie best and most politii' 
meaMire lie should certu.inly be cexiducted in tlu* diia.clion 
of iluV Pc-r'^iaii < iu!l altca* as short an interwil as tlu: diistance 
an<-l tin n<-''essit\ ot otlicial iiitercoininimications will allow. 

'The r.iiilie'<iti(.)n ol the Coiuamtion betwua-n Idiglaiid and 
(,. hina on the.* .subj<-cL of Ihirmali conlirms tli<- aj*rang(.‘nu:nt 
Ijy which wt; are ttj eeiisf ih<.lat< - our position in that e oimtry 
witii tile Cordial .ezamt and s\'m[)atli)' of the- 'Pohin <io\t:rn- 
ment. despair [i vA a (Ktconnial mission from tlie liighe w 

authont)’ in liurnriii, but compeiscid oi native- lUirmesc , is 
to salisty all the su/c:rain *pret(msioiis of China. < hi the 
other hand, she is to proceeel in conjunction wu’th us t^) the 
elediniiiation of ilu^ frontier, and to taking in liand such 
sieges as shall liest promote, trade Ijctweeui tlie two kanipires. 
The ratification shows that the ddsungli Vanien is pn-jiared 
to carry out its part ot the treaty, and there is no re. iso n to 
apprcdieiul any serious diniculty in delining the Yunnan 
boundary. China wall be impelled liy self-interest to gravi- 
tate more and more towaards this countr)-’ in Asia, more 
especialK^ wdien the true designs of Russia on the Middle 
Kingdom become revealed, and vdeiieral Prjevalsky’s out- 
spoken opinions recorded in another part of the Review 
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slioukl do much to open the eyes of the Chinese; to what is 
passine- through the minds of the most inlluential Russian 
authorities on the sul)ject. 

Wdth regaril to China’s suzerain rights over Asiatic states 
some \'ery sensible remarks on tliem, as exem[)liiied by thi 
relations ol (.. hina and X(;pau!, from tin; letter of our 
Resident at Khatmandoo, Afr. William Girdl<;stone, in Z/h 
7 inu's ol jand Septcmljcr, may be (jtioted. They will onl\ 
lose* lh<;ir value wln.-n the aggressira; strength ol China has 
developed to a much greater extent than then; s(;e.ms anv 
likcliliood ol its doing within a re.isonable number ol 
vea.n 


here is no PoVtit ailaclicd /n \t:[):nii t* > tht' Misskmi, 

.ind ,!l ihc (.'hiiu'bc (^)urt it is one ol" maiu' similar incitlcnts. ami iluTtlo-t: 
pasoi/s alino'st uniKjticcd. . , . 'I'ht relation of Ncpiuil tt»(’hin:i 'a,is IhiriA 
t'lKi’R^li iiidi('.ilc(i 111 a recciU expression of ihc (.'hino-c icshleiiis a! 1 ,ha^a 
(/h/hd/ (rdZii/f, Au'j;iist [7, iSStj). than ‘ Nepaii! is <>ne t)t‘ tho tliCiain 
dopendencios and (possesses the rii;l^t. ‘'i ^eh envorninfiil.' , , . \\\ ri‘ il'M.--t 
ever lo he a tiUC'sli''ii ot dccidin.i; hetween exclusive allcLfiant c 10 Ihi, inland 
or ifj (diina, her geographical position, alike with her intt re^l'> would (MUm 
\ eii.ini lo throw in her lot with the lornier. 'To nn; ilu* ne<'ossit\ for tsin li 
a dei ision seein^ likely to remain outside the sphere t-t' pi.a tical pvtliiics 

riiw posij'ioiK.uncnt for, it is said, two )ears of tiia 
aiarriaigc! of th(‘ Kmj)cror Kwano'su, after it had laa-ii 
announcca.l that his bride had been sel(‘Cte.d and [)rei)ara- 
tions for the' important ceremony c(’)mmenced, is not a 
tax oiirable siyn lor the health of this yoiiiiL;' ruler of inanv 
millions. l.buil lu^ is married, doubts must felt about 
thi: rcxilit)' oi his personal aiitliority, and it may c*V(*n lx* 
suspected that tlie Kmpress Regent is ;is ndiictant to L;i^'e 
up the (exercise of personal powetr as she showed herself 
twelve ycairs ay^o, on the occasion of Tunyrehe’s brief n^ign 
and death. If Kwangsu remains ruler in name rather 
than fact, il is l)y no means c('rtain that China will be any 
the Wfirse for remaining unrler the control of therse ex- 
perienced and astute persons at Pekin, who have done! so 
well f(H‘ a considerable number of years. The most striking 
fact in coniKiction with the personnel of thci Sigireane 
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( rOvernm(‘nt, is tluj ijroinincnt |.)art t<Lkcii hy the. emperor's 
fath(‘r, Tn’iicc' khuii, who ought, proper!) s]>o:iking, to live 
in retireiiieui, cind Ik* must he- acting in collusion with his 
sister-in-law t(' keep the bo)' emperor in leading-strings (or 
some' time longer. 

. The .-•eusational e^vent of iho <[uart('r in China has beem 
connected wilii ceanme'rce ratheu' than ])()lidcs. ddie 
missioii ( )1 C Munt Alitkiewicz, the' alle.'ga'd conc('s^;ion for a, 
variety ol uiid^-rtakiiigs to an .A in(‘rie:an s\ndicalc, ha\’<‘ 
aroust'd: graiiL attention and some alarm througlanii 

hmgiis!'} itauhn^; circles. .Among thos<: wia) wouk.l siiller 

mecsi lr<)in this arrang'<'in(_mt il ii W'-re. carried out, thes'e- lia- 
beam a veay g^ava’a! expnassion of disbelied in the realiu 
ot th(' whr>le transartiem. It is as iliffuaih to <ie:c(‘pt this 
cuiulori ab!« * xcw <)f ilie latest sti'e»lv<‘ < >1 A aiilcee eailea^prise 
as It i -> to en<l<>r:^<‘ the aea uraervol the sangaiiiie* expectation'-, 
ot th.e l‘iiilad< 'Ijdnia lamdivsite', wl'io ,e' re*pr< ‘Seiitat iv'es \\ould 
ha?<' a IxTicxed th.at, be.caiise; liie)- ha\'e gaine'd a. little, 

neatlung 'S csaiig te^ be l(.'tt lor baiglish and otheu' foreign 

merclrnd : 1 Imre S('ems lu) \'a!!<'l re-ason to doubt that 

f.e>iini ditl:i aviC/ eCtanc.-d a contract lor the siippl)' ol 
lerleaphr);^' r ctis 1 th it: he* oblige d some^ ot the f'hiiu'so 
autliorit ie'< \\ a! siiiall le/aiis on \a_a'\' laveinrable terms. Init 
this achi' -Na^ment lalls vrry tar short ot the imnn-nse imde'i'- 
taking siiggecas' I i:)y the lirst account of the malte'r. d'hose 
whe) IxUow' (dhina l.K'st will agree: with us in sa\ang that 
when China makers contracts lor a whc.ile s\ ste‘in e>l railwa\ s, 
and lor a grand nationad 1)ank, me)re thian one tentative^ e.x- 
perimf:;nt Avill lee- made* lK*dorc any grouj.) gets the c'e)ncessie>n 
tor the' whe)l<‘. e.)r e:vtm the' greater jiart, ot the:se: im])e)rtanl 
schemes. Xor is tliere any reascai fe:)r bedieving that our 
merchants in China .ire not a match in business and fore- 
sight for tlieir American rivals, who, it must be admitted, 
have* one' t ingible.: ad\’antage in their greatea* readiness te> 
accept tile* payment of intc:rest in silxer. It is also evide:nt 
that Cliina e.xpejcts to l)e able to borrow at a le)wer rate ot 
interest than she has hitherto done. 
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Although the French military operations in Imlo-China 
liave been crowned with that best form of success, the 
<juietude of the country, the important (jiiestion of the; future 
relations between the l^'ronch Republic ami tlie King of 
.\nnam has reached an acute stage, and it is cl(;ar that the 
stali>ility of the h'rench position turns as much on thcmancicr 
in which this ditficulty is composed as on the e:ood results 
of military oj)erations in the Delta. It is ])rohab]<* that but 
for the mission of M. de Lanessan lh(‘ dissatisfaction of the 
kiner and the whole Annamese civil service mic;ht have 
remained concealed, or at least without formal expr(‘ssion, 
lor an indelinite |)('riod. M. de laintsssan is a rc^coi^nizfal 
authority on all hnmeh coloni.il ^iK^stioiis, ;iml !iis reports 
on Burniah, AladaLjascar, and f)!jokh are exceluuit [pro- 
ductions in their way. 'Fhere is also no doubt of his 
sympathy with the recemt efrorts of in ihct direction 

of colonial ex[)ansion, so that he cannot 1)(‘ considc'.red an 
unfri(sidh- critic of the othcials who are carryin;^ out in tlurir 
own Avay the [policy of the Republic. liis sueyi'fcstions are 
made with the view of assistino- the course of that polic^y, 
and of incn-asiiip; its benefits to his country. 

At the same time it must be stated that ‘we are not in 
ollicial possession of M. de Lanessan's \iews and sugp'es- 
tions, which arc! embodied in a Report to the President ot 
the! Rc!public that has iKdt 1k:cmi mad(! [Piildlic. A Pn!nch 
n(!WS[)a[)c!r [published at 1 lLii[ph()nj^ asserts that M. de 
Lanessan has coincided in his Report with the views ex- 
[pressed by the kinc^ in his letter to INI. CTi'cW'y, and as the 
leadini^' Paris papers, far from contradictintp 'nave accepted 
the statememt. there is every reason to relj' on its correct- 
ness, which reveals the present critical position of France 
in Indc^-China. d'he (]ucstion of miportance is, th( before, 
Avhat did the kinp^ say in his letter, and as The Slandai'd 
[published a translation of this very im[)ortant <and original 
document in its issue of 20 th c^f August, we are able to 
reproduce lu!re its more signilicant passages, cpinitting only 
pure formalities and irrclcw ancies. 
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I. thin] artii'lo uf tlie "IVcaty stipulates that llie Annainltc fune- 

linnarie-^ from thetVontier uf ( 'orhin ("hiiia to that of i'onqiiiii -liall continue 
to a<hiiini'^t*er the ]>R)vinros comprised v.itliin thc'-e limits. lint up to this 
Ave have always been ]')revcnted from nominatiuL; anti ])lacine: functionaries 
in the |iro\inccs of ilinh Thiiain Kanli Iloa, and Idui ^ cn. In llie re^t 
of the tciritory derjiual by tlie th)nl article tlie administration is enlirel)* in 
die liantK of I'rench funt tlv>i*iarics and r)ffj('ers. 11ie mandarins only 
'Ac elite their orders, the smallest infraction t»f wiut h meets witlt the 
'L*vercnl piinisliment- Moreover, in t acli ]U‘(n'incc% if the mantlarins l;o 
on ])U>inc'v. tt> the Ke-^ident the\ draw down <'n tliei'nclvc^ the attac ks (<! 
:h(‘ oihct-j^ ; and it, on ihi- (Cjierhand, thev i^o to the lattei. the Resident 
will Tcprimand them: and iflhe Resident tells the oilicersiiot !omi\ thicm- 
o.-lvos i.]}) wiih il'ic local :ulministration, the oliic. ci s re])ly b\ ;uhisine him 
no: \i) inieilere with military’ nuiUers. 

"a. Accoicliny t<'> Ailieh.o utid 6, a Rr-^idenL (Icncnil shall rea'de 
at I Ilk', ['ic sich- < a. el the external relation'- of Annam, and .e.^ure the 
':-_;nlai cxchAl' c*l tliC I’r< .tec icjratc witliout im\inn him-ell up in the local 
.kliiuui.aoanmn. In 'rfUajuiu the* k'reiK'h (lo\ernmenl -hali pla< c* l\c--ident'. 
or A'-'is'ant Residents in the c i)ic*f |)!act s where their prc'-'CiK c.* will l>e n^'C- 
!ii!. riic\’ shad In: under tlie orden- ot th«c Residcmt (Iiuu'mI. Ihn the-'C 
ailnlt s ’ia\'e sim e been ni'ulitied. At line a '.nperioi Re' ideul reside-, 
n.o iie b:- been ■-nbiv'i ted lo the <)i(jcjs ol t!u.* Kc'-iiRnt (leiietal at I h'Uioi. 
Manoi b'-ine so t.n fr>an Hac'*, and the means of c ommiinic :ition bcahn; 

: allk. r ( om])iii jtc-d, mm h time is lo-a in < arryine on othtial n lation^. It 
'■h: Re-..|c‘nt (icneial i'.>ide<iai, liie;, or if the Snjic'iior Reddc-nl llu'ic* 
p'r,-e- k‘d the 'anu; {X'wai-. \ve could disc n--. Imhi'ie s j 'Ci'.^onally, curtail 
■lany ( I'aostii )ns, ind iitih/(.- the lime.! n(»w' lost, 'The Rc adent (leneral 
I)i.iiin*it 1 lanc'i, ji'K.l oni\ « ■.•miny oC(M-'i<jna]ly !<► llu--, wlcu'* he remains 
!;.ndl\ten da \ ^wic.■nc ver there is hiisiiic'-s to I>e done, il 's nee es-^arv- to 
in I't'c (ii'.T plate to the: Mic.erioi Re a.h nt, whouaikimts it to tlie 
:\.^-i<lint (Ic.-iicimI. criiose replv can c.nly Come: alter some time. 'L'lu se 
dieijA" arc: i ^1' no com-e* ] uciu'e m unimportant matter i, h;:L (la cause ;^reat 
inii:i\ m alSnO' that t\ uyec-ni. e a'-k That tlu: i\c adeiit tieiujial snail 

;i- ideal liik, oi that the Siq^erior itesident cal \nn nn «hall laivc-, at lea-t, 
ah the pcawers for c-nsurin:j; ‘''-'^erc. ise of tlie Rrolect* asaU* m dnmarn ])rop(_i 
.‘n cc)nf(.)rnht\ Avith the d'real)'. 

‘At. 1 ly Articde 7 the Residents in 'bon-piin oiiylu not to occaijiy 
them'-elve-. with ilm detail- c>f the internal acaminir-trat ion. 'The native 
functionaries ot all tpMdes '-inll continue to eoA'ern under their c ontrol# 
bhev ou-ht to be removed only on the demand cu the l’'ren< h authorities. 
Rut since: the.: k'rench ol fa lab mteriered in all hraiiche-^ tlie admnnsira- 
lion the mandarins are become only their emjdoA ed, and Cjiiite like suii- 
alterns, beiuLi; dismissed or ])U4iished witlic)Ut any ml<armaLion beinu; .sent to 
c.‘ithcr the court or the kinri;. 

.R)' Article .i 1 , in Annam [irc.qier tlie cjuanho amII lix the taxes 
Avilhont the cc.mtrol of. the I'rench olficials. In .''nnam ])roper Ave had 
formerly indirect contiihutions and customs; but the Rroiectoratc lias 
withdrawn from us the li^lit o\er these taxes. Rc sides, lor several years 
the numeroii.s and alni<»st cc.intinuous troiiliks lia\e im[>o\ erished our 
country ; we have absolutely lost Cochin Cliina, and Tonc|uin can ncj 
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Icii^cr hrin^ in what it nsud to do. "riiurc only remain-* the revenue ot 
Annam [)r(»jier t(.) <lclVay our ex{)enses. If. then, tlie (:llstoln^ and the 
;j:r< jter ].>art ol the imlirert crontrihutions are taken fioin us, \vt‘ have n"t 
•^uitieient rt‘s,)iir(‘ee h'his way of acting, h(.'sides. is tuA in ('onfonnitN with 
ti.e treaty. In iSSh, M. Path liert fixed the sliar*.' which oii.Ltht to corn-- 
])af L to us at rhrci hundred thousaml hands and three hundred tlioiisand 
nv.'asure'* j <t ra e. ( )i these (juantities we havt* lac'eived harelv half, and 
M. hihaaird ictuses to (.-nter into any engagement for iSS; ; and as ledlie 
tuiure wc: aie told that M. Ikaul licit ai tial out (»f jnuc f‘onsidc.-ratu.)n and 
g.nc no ^\ril^t.•n cngaceincnt. In this manner 'fcaiKiuin lias hec omc ratlua 
a hrcnf.'li < (.)lony th.aii a pro\i]'ice of Annam. 

S'- Ailiei: 15, hraiiec hinds iierself to guarante(.^ the inteuritv' of 
the* kingot .\nn;iiii s state, and to detend it against e.Mernal atta< k and 
nVu rnal r« 1 )elli< ,n. W itii thi-> <al)jc( i )''rap»( e can oc( uj)y in a inilitai'}’ scrisi. 
ai.\- [•( ‘inl^ iK'('ess.:r\ ti.i tlu. ciha lual cMuise (jf tlic I h o: c( toiatis. fiom 
t''.:> it iollows, treops lan only o( <’Up\ j.kucs in th«‘ (oimliy m ca-^i* o: 
ntsurrci lion, t.hat oiu e tfic msuricction is at an ciid tlu; lrov)p-> (sug- ! to 
witliuiaw, ana] h.jv». tlie adniini.stratioii in natue haia.ls. Me t levermsr ol 
( o(Jii]i (dhina tuo eiitnisicd one oi his oI'i'k ials with the p^ac itn ata-n ot’ the 
[-ncv incc'^ (.)t kuili Tliuan, kalin Hoa, and I'hii \'cn. 'Mw-c proMia cs 
ti.ivc been in lus [■)osscs-*ion alrcad\ for a whole vear. d’hc inhahnants arc 
asking to whian arc tla.'v suhjcil. \\ c l)a\‘.‘ long asktal lla.- Kc>idciii 
CiciKaal to sc. nd thcie native adminisirat(.>rs, l.uil wl ha\c not vet received 
a definite lepiy. 1 'lie Resident (ieiieral lias spokc-n to us of tlie indemnity 
we oiiglit to pa. V to ( '(){ Inn (.diina, hut lie has ignored tlie 1.30. 000 ])iastie . 
atal e\en moie, isu'-ed tVein tlie inhahnants of ila.-se thtee proviia es. 

d’ia.-ft I a-ts in our eountiw a teiiijile in ea<'h {)io\in(e <'oiisef rated 
t»^ the leigiiiiig king, tor the res[»e<'t due to him, and it i the* pLa e (-> 
w'iiieii the otta lals come t<j make tiieir oheisatu'e 01 to 'receive the kine 
wlu’Ueverlie j.a.'>st.-, tliat wav. lint now' these temples are c.»tte'ii o<.'cU[>ii<i 
!a Ircnch olluei-and tr(.)<j['s, w ho hv their arrangements de-turh everything, 
anc.l e\en de.->ti-)y [suts of the temple, ’^ftiese things .-.luak the pcopk^, wlif 
declaie that tti' Amrimite Administration do not know liow' to make thf 
teinpk'v re-y ie< te< 1. 

“7, At al' liiOLs w'itli us tile fun< lienaries ougiit to he luiminateci 
(hrec'tl}- hv the ('oihl Rut since the last unfortunate event'* lUc ])ower ol 
nomination has heeii eiUrusied to the Kinh luoe, who lias then laid t(.> 
ajiprise the ( 'ourt. 'Jhin ik*legalion of the royal pow'cr was m.'i. essai ) 111 a 
tnaic of disfjrdei, wiieii c[uestions called for prompt deci vions. l’*ut now' 
that order is le <-“-tal)iishcd, there is ev'cr)’ advantage to l)e gained from 
the ('cntrali/al lon of power. In our country great lionour attaelies to the 
disehaige ot riuu.'licans : hut llte honour is no h(uu.)ur unless it come- 

frem the king. 


The letter concludes with this sif^niheant passage : 
Moreover, the ronejuin race has always been a lit(::rate 
and ambitious race. It. then, the learned classes are not 
ap[)reciated or employed at their just value and according 
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to ilutir sjvill, they In'cnnuj had subjects, w’lu ner yrow tiie 
sources gi all disorders, and \vc!, as the ;^'ov(aaiors, oii^In to 
a.\'(.)id as luuch as possible* all these first causes of tronblt! 
an» l’diss(M'ision.'’ 

Heath has Ix'eii Inisy during' the (|iiariei', and in Sir 
Ashle‘\' ‘Kdeu lias becai lost a [jroiniiusit r(*|)i-es(‘iUaLi ce 
ri the IxssL U’pe ot \nylo- 1 iidian. In bunn.iiiand MenyaJ 
le showed the ([iialities ol an adinmi CLj-an )r and lie* 
:a[)acity raia.-lv caanbined <>} beiiv^*' able to u|)n<>ld the 
aic;iniy and (*hic'ienc\^ ot liis ( io\'eriiin<*iu. ano .it the same 
linie^ to keep ihe. ii.itives in y;ood huimear. If we were 
.i-'l\(*d to a.-.Mpn the <.auL">(* ot this we ■'hoiikl .->a\’ 

it was due, iKW la' any preat abilit\’ or market! '.eaiiu., 
but to tile sound ^eiise and t(.>K.*rant lr‘in:ier wlnk:h .‘lejn 
t<a make; the pc'rlect inaai t'l the wa)r!d. J l-is was pre- 
cisel)' Sh' A-.hley kakm s -^j.xaa'al du'siinction arnoii:; .ui 
oiiK lal I lass \\'hieh li'oni tin*, very condit>on > *'1 its recaailt- 
af(‘nt, is composed (al in<‘n wiio have.* liad lew opporiunili' * ^ 
of semiip' th< World, and wluj are .ipt :<> t.i'-a* io(/ pis)- 
ie-.s!e‘na! a \ i( \v oi piu^stions as they arise. As.ui ofiicia.! 
Sir AsldeN lalen was e(|ijalled by m.in\' ol' liis e.>n- 

Lemporari(^-s amd sm'passed b\' some*. ; win re la* e.xcAk- 1 
thmn was in t.Lci. and a ryx'd temjiered dete*rminalion not 
mapnii'v trifles into tragedies. 

.Sir Ikirrow kdlis. who also died durin.; tin* (ju.irto]*^ 
WMS a very dill(*r(:nL man, and his chiei claim in tlus ' te. 
of p('>ste.rity wall b(‘ has success in iiioratMtinp himself 
with the. native community. In bomba)'' and at the 
Northbrook Clulj he w as certaii\Iy a r 

Another Ani^lo- 1 ndian wa)rth\^ ol an older school li.is 
alscj passed awa)^ in the pea'son ot Colr>nel liaiipluon, who 
wais one of the Afe'^an captives in oS.).:?, and whostM 
claim to renuankirance consists in his del<*iua.*, of lh(_: towai 
of Charikar, north-warsi of Cabul, wlieti th«* (ioorkha 
rc'oiment, to wdiich he acUal as adjutant, wais \’an(]uislied 
more b)^ thirst than th(* Afy^han. Colonel llauphtmi’s 
death furtlier reduces the already small band of tlie sur- 
vivors of our iirst expeditions beyond the Suhfiman. 
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Of course the most important historical personage 
Avho died during the quarter was W'ajitI Ali Shah, the 
ex-King of Oude. The annexation of that important 
province to th(; British dominions was caused by his 
enormities, but the orgies which characterizetl his ten 
years’ rule at Lucknow seem to have beiat typietd of hi-^ 
thirty years’ enforced r(tsidence on the banks fit tlie 
IlooghK-. He leaves many sons and successors, but tin- 
family of Surajah Dowlah will hardly rise again frotn 
the obscurity to which fate and its own faults have con- 
signetl it. As the annexation of Oude vvtis the last 
forfeiture of his territory by a great Inditin jjrince, wt: max 
ptmhaps x enture to say that the lesson of its disajjpeaixmce 
has been taken to heart by other Indian potentates, and 
xve are not less gratified than they can be that a great 
res[ionsibility has been thus taken off our shoulders. 
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fhc India hist. 

Fiik JuK' ninnlxn' C)Hicial India List (\\d 

11. Allen Co. ), which is issued lialf- \ earl\\ has made! its 
a) )i>(airance waih its usual j.>unctualiiy, and this work, as Is 
well know n, aHords <>nl)’ conipk^K! and correct list 4.)t 
tlu: covenants unccavenanted; and inihiaiw ser\a*ces in 
India. In adiiition it contains .i i'ull list of retired • 

ineinl:»ers wlio are (ju p- nsion. Ikirlicailars («( the, exainina-* 
Lions, turlouyh nilLis, ,,lalt corps condition.s, iIm* de tails oi 
tin; p'-nsi^n r< ■yiilaiioio^, ClUlI a niiilliludt* ofoilua’ iinjxMaant 

inatlei'N relatin'; to Indiaai adinlnisirai ion ar'.* ah.«> fulie aia.l 

■# 

clearly d' scriln-d iu the \'oliiine, which ('(aitaiir-. iiuicli inlnr- 
, nation that <a)ald not easily he‘ lound <*l.‘,e\vh« as ■ w liilo ii 
iul]\- in lintains its weUx'NtaJjli.-.ha .d chi.u'act<‘r a -> llie olUcia! 
hst of tin* Indian 'a*r\ ices. 


/ i'/r ‘ ( e N n\‘i '’/f { >/ i i), / \:i > < , '• a r . 

d his \oluine ■ “ the f.osnioloyy of ih(‘ lviL;\'' 'da, ' an (\>say 
hv i t . \\ . \\ a ia I •. ( W illiams and Xoricite.) ', i -> pi il )lish(ai 

o\ the 1 lilih; rl tru Utsss and tin's f.tci a«ldcd to tin* author's 
name is strony < \ idence a^ to its scholarly rliai'actei*. 1 o 
raudents (;f Sanscaa'l and' of the early religions of India it 
cannot kiil to he iisefui, esjxicially a'> Mi*. Wallis is so 
moLlest as nut to claim linalit)' for his wairk. 


.lilt hots arc rcsponiolc fi'7' the spelling of A lade narncs. 
Ei). A. Q. R. 
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RJ;: VIEWS. 

'T/ic Sa}-acc>is. 

I 

Till' dcc'irth oi books on j\s5alic subjects tliis (juarlcr sp€:aks 
little lor the activity of the writers int<!rcstecl in. and capalde 
of dealing with, them. Thi* limited spacer occupied 1)\' 
literature in our [)r(Esent number is a fair measun.! of tlie 
quantity of new works that have made th(ar app(.\irance in 
the last three months: the complaint is all tint more solid 
l)ecaiise tla.^ia: is no prospect of an improvement in tin; 
conu'ng (piarter if the publishers' announcemeins reveal tla* 
whole extent of their programme. (.)ne volume oC an 
imeresting rather than an important character has made 
its appearance in Mr. Arthur (Oilman’s volume, on the 
Saracens, which forms part of the serie.s known as Idic 
Story of tilt' Nations” (d\ Fisher Unwin). 'Fhe Saract.m^, 
who derix'ctl their namt^ from being inhabitants of tin; 
dt'sert, are identical with the .Arabs, and conserpiently tin/ 
earlier chapters of .^Ir. Gilman’s popular history contain 
the funily history of Mahoinetl and his assumption of the 
character ot Prophet. 'I'he nann.: Ijecame most famous and 
familiar in th<‘ time of the Crusades, and It would be strictly 
corrtjct to inedude under the same narrative tin.' achleve- 
nn'iits of the Moors in Spain, and the followers (d' Sciladin 
in Syria. Mr. Gilman has been compedled to curtail his 
subject and thus bring It within modest dimensions, but 
the .^tor}' ot the Saracenic or Arab race is admiralty told 
in a series of short chapters down to the collision with the 
?^Iongols and the capture of Ijagckad. The whole volume 
should be read for itself, but we may particularize as 
esj)ccially well worth reading the autlior’s account of the 
rise of the Abbasides. 






